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AN OLD-IRISH HOMILY 


HE following text was published by Professor K. Meyer 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, Iv. 241 sq., from 
23 P.2, a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy. The texts of that MS. 
are of an inferior character ; and this particular piece is in places 
corrupt beyond the possibility of certain emendation. This 
summer, while I was working on the Yellow Book of Lecan, I 
lighted by chance on a second copy of the text, coll. 397 sq., 
= facs. 15*-16*; that it escaped notice is accounted for by the 
character of the so-called facsimile,’ and by the fact that the 
text is not mentioned in the description of the contents of the 
codex. As might have been expected, the text is superior to 
that of P; and from it, with the occasional help of P, it is possible, 
except in one or two places, to restore the text throughout. 

The text is interesting as a genuine piece of Old-Irish prose ; 
and hence it seems worth while to print the text of YBL. side 
by side with a restored text. A few variants have been added 
from P; for the others, the reader is referred to Professor 
Meyer’s text. So far as I can judge from the text of the Mss., 
the text belongs to the later Old-Irish period; some things, 
however, such as 2/i/ for z/d, and possibly forocrbrea for forrocbrea, 
may be due to scribes. Accordingly, I have followed rather 
the orthography of MI. than that of Wb. ; with respect to final 
-aé, it is possible that one should have followed the orthography 
of Sg.; but here one is on uncertain ground, and it is a matter 
of no great moment. In one point, however, it has seemed con- 
venient to follow Sg., namely, in the use of the symbols / and s. 


1 The more that one works at the original of the Yellow Book, the more one 
regrets that this facsimile was ever published ; for there is a danger that it will long 
stand in the way of what would be a priceless boon to Celtic scholars, a satisfactory 
facsimile of this the most valuable of all the Irish Mss, in Dublin. 
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THE LEXTEOneViD le 


Atlockomar buidi do dia uile cumachtach! do chomdidz 
nime 7 talmun aratroccairi 7 ara dilghaichke?- ara deircc 7 ara 
deghmuine® dorad duin anim 7 atalmuin-is disuid/ib* asb~ 
anfaith comfetentur tzbi domzne . omnia opera tua 7 Sancti - tui - 
confitenturtibi i. adlochamar’ duitsiu amo comd/i huile gnim- 
radka 7 tuile noem ardlegair dona huilib duilib atludugz 
buidhi® 7 a bendachadd ama/ asberar - Benvedicite omnia opera 
domini dominum’ .i. bendachaigsi gnimruda in coimdidh® ar cid® 
anpecaig# nisdiubair dia diadeg/moinib freccnaircib” ama/asber 
inscvibtuir - bonus est deus quidat iustis 7 iniustis bona terre in 
comune .i. asdutvachtach'! dia 7 assenimail!! isheszde dober 
donaib maithib 7 dona holcaib feba intalmun acotcend”® - 
airiseisim anten dia soinemail fuil centosuch cenforcend ise 
dorosat na huile 7 rodo cruthaigestar 7 fodaling’® o nirt a 
cumuchtai ise nodaail 7 coto oi" 7 nodafailtigzetar 7 nodo- 
sorcaidzetar 7 codomidetar 7 doda rachiuir™ 7 adanuidhitar - na 
huile isind nosnerbat isse fvisnaiced - arise asri narig as coimdhi 
na coimdedh tuistidzZ nime 7 talmun cruthaightig# aingel 
forcedlazd faithi - maigistir apstal - tidnachtaid/! rechta britheme" 
fer mbetha isairdiu nimib asisliu talmunzzaib is leithiu muirib - 
Dlegair din atlugzudz adeghmaine don chomdhigsin aris 
tempull 7 aitrib’® dodia izainis buidkech atluchatar® do dia 
adheolaighecht ama/ asbert™ peatar - animam gratias agente ac 


1 The mark of aspiration is over ¢ ? dilgadhchi P. 3 Here, as in some 
other instances, the mark of aspiration has been added later * disuidiu P. 
> atléchatar P. § do dia add. P. 7 domino P. 8 coimdedh P. 
eile Te 10 Oye. U sainemail P. 12 hi coitcindus P. 18 fodoloing P. 
14 cummisel P. 15 cotadi P. 16 dodorathciuir P. MV briathar P. 
18 di? P. 19 iss atreb P. *0 atluachathar P. =lisbyee. 


« But the contracted form decrce appears already in Wb. 25°16. 

» Psalm cxliv. 10, where, for ‘‘ et sancti tui benedicant tibi,’? Sabatier, 1. Sho, 
quotes a variant ‘‘ et sancti tui confiteantur tibi.”’ 

c Of gnimrad I have no instance from the O.-Ir. glosses; in them ofera is 
rendered by gnémae; a collective gnimrad is found in Eriu 1. 140. Cf, ‘ascrada 
below, g.p. cma niascrad, ERIU II. 138, 

4 Or asderar, cf. e.g. Sg. 66°10, 67°17. 
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RESTORED TEXT 


Atluchammar buidi do Dia uilechumachtach do Choimdid 
nime 7 talman ara thrdécairi 7 ara dilgadchi, ara deégeircc® 7 ara 
degmaini dorat dunn i nim 7italmain. Is di suidiu asbeir in 
faith: Confitentur tibi, Domine, omnia opera tua et sancti tui 
confitentur tibi® .i. atluchetar duitsiu, a mo Choimdiu, th’ uili 
gnimrada (?)° 7 t’ uili ndib. Ar dlegair donaib huilib duilib at- 
lugud buide do Dia 7 a bendachad, amal asmberar :* Benedicite 
omnia opera Domini Domino .i. bendachaidsi, 4 gnimrada (?) in 
Choimded, in Coimdid. Air cit in pecthaig nisndiupair Dia dia 
degmoinib frecndaircib, amal asmbeir in Scriptuir: Bonus est 
Deus qui dat iustis et iniustis bona terrae in commune .i. is 
duthrachtach Dia 7 is sainemail, is héside dobeir donaib 
maithib 7 donaib olcaib feba inna® talman i coitchennas. Air 
is éseom int den Dia sainemail fil’ cen tossach cen forcenn. Is é 
dordésat na® huili 7 rodacruthaigestar 7 fodaloing 6 nirt a 
chumachtai. Iss é nodaail 7 cotadi 7 nodafailtigedar 7 nodasor- 
chaigedar 7 cotamidethar! 7 dodaraithchiuir 7 atantigedar na 
huilij Is ind nosnerbat, iss é frisnaiccet ; ar is é as Ri na rig 
7 as Choimdiu na coimded, tuistid nime 7 talman, cruthaigthid 
aingel, forcetlaid faithe, magistir apstal, tindnachtaid rechta, 
brithem fer mbetha; is ardu* nimib, is isliu talmanaib; is letha 
muirib. 

Dlegair dano atlugud a degmaine don Choimdidsin. Ar is 
tempul 7 is atrab do Dia ind anim buidech atluchethar do Dia 
a deoladacht,™ amal asmbeir Petar: Animam gratias agentem ac 


e In Mid. Ir. ¢alam appears as masculine; cf. ztalman Ml. 25°8, 51°24, ACr. 
12¢1 ; however, too much stress cannot be laid on the instances in M1. 

£ Cf. M1, 124413, Sg. 2089. 

¢ In O. Iv. both fi/ and file are found; for the occurrences, see my paper on the 
Substantive Verb in the Old-Irish Glosses. 

h As already in O. Ir. there is a variation between zzza and na, it is impossible 
in any particular case to say whether the original had zzva or na. 

i Cf. M1. 17>2. 

i Perhaps za huile is an interpolation; if not, the preceding infixed pronouns 
would anticipate the object. 

k See Indogermanische Forschungen, X1. 221. 

1Tn later O. Ir. talmannaib might stand: cf. CZ, Iv. 58, 483. 

m Cf. Wb. 2°25. 
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familiarem sibi facit dews .i. in duine atluchetar buide adhegh- 
moini dodia is ferann saindilesaid#i dorig nanuile - induini 
dimdach «im digzed/moinib dé istepull' 7 asaitreb* dod/iabul - 
ama/ asber petar ingvaciam® animam malas possetet demon .i. 
selbaighidh 7 aittrebaig andemun olc anmain iw dimdaigh 
nadatlaighedart adegmaine do dia - is din atlughud/sin asberat 
tdi gratias agunt anime nostree proinuis beneficcis tuis domene .i. 
gniit® arnanmanne’ atlaigthi buid/i duitsi amo chomd/iu ar do 
deghmoinib diarmithi iznim 7 talmoin’ 

Bennacht tra di’ coimdedk nime 7 talmun fovcack oen 
tarnecmar fora tech¢ muige 7 taigi forambeod/ail 7 amarbdail 7 
forcach fotngni® 7 conecet’. dorata ivtalum athoirthi dorada 
iztaer abraezu - dorata inmuir ahiascratho forvorbre ith" 7 mblicht™ 
7 mil 7 cruitznech¢ do cach isa sethar 7 isadutrvacht domelom’ - 
dorada dia achet cutruma doisiz talmuinsi 7 flaitk nime tall* - 
aranti arfoive munztir crzs¢ is crzs¢ arfoim anz ama/ asbersium 
fesiz - qwiuos recipit me recipit - qviuos speynit me spernit .1. 
anti ardofoimsi as mesi arfoim - inti cotibresi is messe cotnesai® 
and 

Ataat dazo cosmuiliusa flatha nie 7 ifirnz isin bit&sa - 
Cosmuilzs iffirnz dazo and chétamus .i. gemridh 7 snechta sin 
7 uacht - xs 7 crine - galar 7 bass- Cosmailws flatha nisme 
and - im samrudz# 7 sonend - blath 7 bile - aille 7 oetiu fleagha 
7 tomulta sonmid#i 7 immudk gack maithwsa. IS dochum 
ifrnz -im cartfaidZ izcomdiu apecdhacho illaithi bratho - 
anasmbera frzu - ite maledicti iz ighn’ meternuw quwipraepara- 
tus est diabulo 7 angel; ezus .i. eirgidz amallachtacho isin tenidh 
sithain’® is iside teni foruiredz do diabul comadescarcheilib™ - 
Mairg tra frissinebera izcoimdhiu illaithiu bratha bithaitreab 
aniffirnz conilar amorpian - asisel'® asuidZiug” is daingen aim- 
timcfell is dorchko achro™ is duback acomaitreb - ismor abrentu - 


1 tempul P. 2 is aitreab P. 3 ingratam P. * -atlaigethar P. 
5 The second z under the line, § arnachmainni P. Tatal’ PB. 3 Omens 
® fodogni P. 10 conetet P. 1 foroirbriuth P. 12 The mark of aspiration 
is over ¢ 18 domelam P. 14 thall; iar riachtu anunn P. 15 conessai P. 


16 jsin teine tsuthain P. 17 cona dhescarst P. 18 arisel P. 1° achroes LU. 33°12. 


a The Latin text seems to be imperfect, but I have been unable to discover the 
passage. 

> Whether the phrase atluchethar buidi was followed by the gen. or by the acc., 
I have no evidence to show. 

e Cf, Bendachd for anmain n- Ioseph, Zhes. Pal.-hib. 1. 288. 
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familiarem sibi facit Deus* i. in duine atluchethar buidi a 
degmaine? do Dia is ferann saindiles side do Rig na nuile. In 
duine dimdach immurgu di degmdinib Dé is tempul 7 is atrab 
do Diabul, amal asmbeir Petar: Ingratam animam malus 
possidet demon .i. selbaigid 7 atreba in demun olc anmain in 
dimdaig nad atlaigethar a degmdini do Dia. Is dind atlugud- 
sin asberat: Tibi gratias agunt animae nostrae pro innumeris 
beneficiis tuis, .i. gnfit ar nanmainni atlaigthiu buide duitsiu, 4 
mo Choimdiu, ar do degmdinib didrmithib i nnim 7 i talmain 

Bendacht tra Coimded nime 7 talman for cach néden¢ 
tarnecmar, fora thecht maige 7 taige,’ fora beddil 7 a marbdil, 
7 for cach fodngni 7 conétet dé. Dorata in talam a toirthiu (?)°, 
dorata int aier a brdéinu, dorata a mmuir a fascrada (?), foroir- 
brea! ith 7 mlicht 7 mil 7 chruithnecht do chach asa sdithur 7 
asa duthracht domelam ; dorata Dia a chétchutrummae dé isin 
talmainse 7 flaith nime thall. Ar inti arafdim muntir Crist is 
Crist arafoim¢ and, amal asmbeir som fesin: Qui uos recipit me 
recipit, qui uos spernit me spernit .i. inti ardobfdimsi is messe 
araféim, int{ cotibnessasi is messe connessa and. 

Ataat dano cosmuiliusa flatha nime 7 iffirnn isin bithso. 
Cosmuilius iffirnn dano and cétamus .i. gaimred 7 snechtae, sin 
7 uacht, aes 7 chrine, galar 7 bas. Cosmailius flatha nime and 
immurgu, samrad 7 soinenn, blath 7 bile, ailde 7 ditiu, fleda 7 
tomalta, sdinmige 7 imbed cach maithiusa. 

Is dochum iffirnn immurgu cartfaid in Coimdiu na pecthachu 
i llaithiu bratho, a nasmbéra friu: Ite maledicti in ignem 
aeternum qui praeparatus est Diabolo et angelis eius .i. Eirgid 
4 maldachtachu issin tenid suthain; issi ade tene foruired do 
Diabul cona ddiscarchéilib. Moircc tra frissanepera in Coimdiu 
i llaithiu bratha bithatrab i niffurnn co nilur a morphian. Ar is 
isel a guidigud, is daingen a imthimchell, is dorchae a chréis, 
is dubach a chomatrab, is mor a bréntu, it suthaini a bésti, is 


4 Cf. tdaltaige Sg. 66°17. 

e torud was originally a neut. -z- stem: cf. cid torud, MI. 12813, ERIU Il. 161, 
n. pl. zorud Ml. 46°8. But in ¢oirthi M1. 46¢14, it has become masc. The gen. sg. 
toraid Ml. 839, Sg. 61>3 shows transition to the -o- declension. As to the gen. pl. 
torud Ml. 96%5, 123°8, it may be called to mind that the old gen. pl. of -w- stem 
disappeared early: see my Contributions to Middle-Irish Declension, p. 29. 

f One would have expected rather forroibrea : see my paper on The Particle Ro- 
in Irish, p. 103. 

s Or araféim. 
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itsutkaive abiasta is cvinzel atkalom-is nep/thorteck alar - 
isalt do timorgain iscarcair dochomed isbreo doloscodk - islin 
do astud isrogall do esorgain - isfoebur do athchuza - isadhaigh 
doerdalladh : isde domuchudh - is crock dophianadh - isclaidim 
dodighail. IS amlaid tra ada himgabt/a na pianasa tia lubair 
7 leigend triaine 7 errnaighthe ‘ trzaumulloid 7 genus - triafir 
firinde! 7 troccaire - tria iris 7 deirc - Ar inti comullas* izna tim- 
nasa cotngér? ancoimdiu chuca illaithiu brat#a ara‘smbera friu - 
uenite beedzcéi pis mei positete regnwm quod uobzs paratum est 
aborighine munndi .i. Tet abendachfachu matharsa aittrebaig 
inflaith forruired duib othosack domain. IS cosnaid/i tra 
inflaith nime ol suide® isecsamail frisizflaitk doenza’® inbetha 
freaccnairc - issiaide cartar’ iz rig talmanda - ardodalla* ama/ ceo - 
marbaidk ama/ cod} adcwmman ama/ rind et’- diben ama/ febur - 
loscaid amadtenidh - badhaig ama/ muir slocaid# ama chuiche - 
fordiuclanz ama beist - ni samlazd im indlaitZ cosnaid® nanaim 7 
anfireoin IS blath lighda araerglaine - isrian romra ara ercaine 
isn- caindleac/ ar afirgoillsi - is li sula aszr aillde® 7 arairmelchai™ 
is log” arasochraide - is croit araceolbindi is fleg/ol arafinmuire 
isfinbot% ara firgile Cainnaz7*(?) ricba in flaith air afoil dia 
fodesin- ri mar cain cumachtach tren naim glan firian feigh 
forrsaidk troccar dercack degmainech sen oac ecnaid uasal 
indocbuide - cen tosac# cenforcend cen ess cen earcva - resam 
iflaitZ indrigsiz ada roillem adarothrebum™ - in scta sctoras 
Amen. Finit 


1 The division of the line falls after fiz: tria firinne P. 2 comaillfes P. 
$I can read no final a: coitgéra P. crewed oF 5 suidhi P. § ndoendai P. 
7 carta P. 8 dallaid LL. ® atcosnait P, forcosnat LL. 10 ara seeraildiu P. 
11 The second a is on the margin 12 after ¢ something has been erased or 
obliterated 13 indistinct : cenmair P. 14 The o is indistinct and uncertain 


« I have no other instance of the word. 
b Deponent comalinabthar CZ. 111. 449; of the corresponding active form there 
are no instances in the O.-Ir. Glosses; as already in the Ml. glosses 7 had become 


i (cf. CZ. Iv. 55), the above form is not impossible; cf., however, comallaibther 
Mil. 89418. 
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crinnel*(?) a thalam, is nephthoirthech a lar, is alt do thimmor- 
cain, is carcar do chomét, is bred do loscud, is lin do astud, 
is srogell do essorcain, is faibur do athchumbu, is adaig do 
erdallad, is dé do muchud, is croch do phianad, is claideb do 
digail. 

Issamlaid tra ata imgabthi na pianasa tri lubair 7 légend, 
tri aini 7 ernaigdi, tri firinni 7 trdcairi, tri hiris 7 desgeirc. Ar 
inti comaillfes’(?) inna timnaesa cotngéra in Coimdiu cucai 
i llaithiu bratha, a nasmbéra friu: Venite benedicti patris mei, 
possidete regnum quod uobis paratum est ab origine mundi, 
4, Tait a bendachtachu m/’atharsa, aittrebaid in flaith foruired 
diib 6 thossuch domuin. 

Is cosnaidi tra ind flaith nime, olsuide as écsamail frisin 
flaith ndoendai in betha frecndairc; iss{ ade cartae ind rig 
thalmandai. Ardalla amal chiaig, marbaid amal chotlud, ad- 
cumban? amal rind, etirdiben amal faibur, loscaid amal tenid, 
badid amal muir, slocaid amal chuithe, fordiuclann amal béist. 
Ni samlaid immurgu ind flaith adcosnat4 ind ndéib 7 ind firedin. 
IS blath ligdae ara erglaini, is rian romra ara erchdaini, is nem 
caindlech® ara firsoillsi, is li sila ara eraildi 7 ara irmeldchai,' 
is log ara sochraidi, is crot ara ceolbindi, is fledd] ara finmairi, 
is finboth ara firgili. Céinmair ricfea in flaith airm ita® Dia 
fadesin, ri mdr cain cumachtach trén néeb glan firfan féig 
forsaid trécar dércach degmdinech sen dac ecnaid tasal indoc- 
buide cen tossach cen forcenn cen des cen erchre. Roisam i? 
flaith ind rigsin, ataroillem, atarothrebam in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 


© Cf. adcumnet Ml. 77*1. 

4 Or adchosnat 

© Or leg. zs nephchaindlech? Cf. et non egebunt lumine lucernae, Apocal. 
xxii. 5. But against this is the fact that in all the other instances the predicate is 
a noun. 

£ Cf. melichae ERI II. 158. 

8 Cf. my paper on the Substantive Verb in the Old-Irish Glosses, p. 55- 

hCf. CZ. Vv. 577- 
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TRANSLATION 


We give thanks to Almighty God, Lord of heaven and of 
earth, for His mercy and for His forgivingness, for His charity 
and for His benefits which He has bestowed upon us in heaven 
and on earth. It is of Him that the prophet says: Conjicentur 
etc., ie., All Thy works and all Thy saints give thanks to Thee, 
O my Lord. For it is the duty of all the elements to render 
thanks unto God and to bless Him, as it is said: Lenedzczte 
etc., ie., Bless the Lord, ye works of the Lord. For even 
sinners God deprives not of His present benefits, as the Scripture 
says: Bonus est etc., i.e. God is devoted! and excellent, who’ 
giveth to the good and to the evil the good things of the earth 
equally. For He is the one excellent God who is without 
beginning, without end. He it is who has created all things, 
and who has formed them and who sustains them by the might 
of His power. He it is who nourishes and preserves and gladdens 
and illuminates and rules and has redeemed and renews all 
things. In Him they trust; He it is whom they expect: for He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords, Creator of heaven and earth, 
Maker of the angels, Teacher of the prophets, Master of the 
apostles, Giver of the Law, Judge of the men of the world. He 
is higher than the heavens, lower than the earth, wider than the 
seas. 

It is our duty to give thanks to that Lord for His benefits. 
For the grateful soul who gives thanks to God for His grace is 
a temple and a habitation of God ; as Peter says: Azzmam, etc., 
i.e., The man who gives thanks to God for His benefits is a fee- 
simple estate to the King of all. The man, however, ungrateful 
for God’s benefits is a temple and a habitation of the Devil; as 
Peter says: /ngratam etc., i.e, The wicked Devil possesses and 
inhabits the soul of the ungrateful man who does not give thanks 
to God for His benefits. It is of that thanksgiving that they 
say: Zzdz etc.,ie., Our souls give thanks to Thee, my Lord, 
for Thy innumerable benefits in heaven and on earth. 

The blessing, then, of the Lord of heaven and earth on every- 


1Cf, MI. 80¢rr. 

* Is éside dobeir = qui dat, cf. below, isst ade tene foruired = qui praecparatus est, 
zsst ade cartae. In the O.-Ir. Glosses this is a common device for translating the 
Latin relative, e.g., M1 2043, 2146, 27°99, Sg. 11281, 20925. 
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one with whom we have come in contact (?),! on his possession? 
of field and of house, on his animate property and on his inanimate 
property, and on everyone who serves him and is in submission 
tohim. May the earth give its fruits ; may the air give its showers; 
may the sea give its fishes; may there be increase of corn and 
milk, of honey and wheat, to everyone whose labour and whose 
goodwill we enjoy; may God give him a hundredfold on this 
earth and the kingdom of heaven yonder. For he who receives 
Christ’s folk, it is Christ whom he receives therein ; as He him- 
self says: Quz wos etc., i.e., He who receiveth you receiveth Me; 
he who despiseth you despiseth Me therein. 

There are, moreover, likenesses of the kingdom of heaven 
and of hell in this world. The likeness of hell therein, first, 
i.e. winter and snow, tempest and cold, age and decay, disease and 
death. The likeness of the kingdom of heaven therein, however, 
summer and fair weather, blossom and leaf,’ beauty and youth, 
feasts and feastings, prosperity, and abundance of every good. 

To hell, however, the Lord will cast sinners on the day of 
Doom, saying to them: Jé etc., iic., Go, ye accursed, into the 
everlasting fire which has been prepared for the Devil with his 
vile vassals. Woe, then, to him to whom the Lord shall say on 
the day of Doom that he shall dwell for ever in hell with its 
many great torments. For its site is low, its surrounding is 
strong, its maw is dark, its dwelling is sorrowful, its stench is 
great, its monsters are everlasting, its surface is .. ., its soil 
is unfruitful, it is a cliff to restrain, it is a prison to keep, it 
is a flame to burn, it is a net to hold fast, it is a scourge to 
lash, it is an edge to wound, it is night to blind, it is smoke 
to stifle, it is a cross to torture, it is a sword to punish. 

Thus then, these punishments are to be avoided: through 
labour! and study, fasting and prayer, righteousness and mercy, 
faith and charity. For whoever shall fulfil these commandments, 
the Lord will call him to Him on the day of Doom, saying to 
them : Venzte etc., i.e, Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess 
the kingdom that has been prepared for you from the beginning 
of the world. 


1 Cf. hore donarnactar Crist, Wb. 7°13. 

2 Cf. techt tar ndithecht, Laws 1. 254, and the verb techtazm, I possess. 

3 Cf, Erru 1. 118, and Scotch-Gaelic dzleag, ‘a leaflet, a blade,’ M‘Alpine. 
4 Cf. Thes. Pal.-hib. 11. 247. 
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One should, then, strive after the kingdom of heaven, whicht 
is unlike the human dominion of the present world that 
earthly kings love. It blinds like mist, it slays like sleep, it 
wounds like a point, it destroys like an edge, it burns like fire, 
it drowns like a sea, it swallows like a pit, it devours like a 
monster. Not such, however, is the kingdom which the saints 
and the righteous strive after. It is a fair blossom for its great 
purity, it is a course of an ocean for its great beauty, it is a 
heaven full of candles (?) for its exceeding brightness, it is the 
hue of the eye? for its great fairness and its exceeding pleasant- 
ness, it isa flame for its beauty, it is a harp for its melodiousness, 
it is a banquet for its abundance of wine, it is a .. # for its 
exceeding brightness. Blessed is he who shall reach the King- ~ 
dom where is God Himself, a King, great, fair, powerful, strong, 
holy, pure, righteous, keen, . ..,* merciful, charitable, beneficent, 
old, young, wise, noble, glorious, without beginning, without end, 
without age, without decay. May we arrive at the Kingdom 
of that King, may we merit it, may we inhabit it zz saecula 
saeculorum. Amen. 


J. STRACHAN 


1 Just as olsodin, in the artificial Irish of the Glosses, translates Lat. quod, 
e. g., Sg. 4rbr, cf. KZ. XXXV. 326, so olsuide here translates quae, cf. olsuide ndath, 
Ml. 76°10, also olsuéde, Sg. 266. Since sodin is the accusative form, here perhaps 
one might have looked for olswidi, which P. has. I have printed olsuide because of 
the passage in Sg., in which the preceding noun is fem. As an artificial translation 
of the Latin relative, the Irish word may have been inflected without regard to its 
origin. However, the instances are too few to permit of certainty. 

? Cf. Imram Brain, p. 5, LU. 131, 1. 32. 

3 The sense of fnboth is not clear to me; cf. digboth, ERIU II. I 57°? 


4 The precise sense of forsatd is obscure ; a word forsadd is found in the Saltair 
na Rann, Il. 981, 3700. 


ON TWO IRISH EXPRESSIONS FOR ‘RIGHT HAND’ 
PND LEE ie ANI) 


HE Celts, like the rest of the Indo-Europeans, determined 
their orientation by looking at the rising sun. Hence the 

East was regarded as ‘before,’ the West as ‘ behind,’ the South 
as ‘right,’ and the North as ‘left!!_ Thus the ordinary Old-Irish 
expressions for ‘right hand’ and ‘left hand’ are, respectively, 
lim des and lim chlé (now written lémh dheas and limh chilé), 
where /ém is = Lat. palma, Gr. wadaun: des is = Cymr. deheu, 
‘south, Goth. ¢athsva, and clé (from urkelt. *A/z7o-s), Cymr. 
cledd, ‘north,’ is cognate with Goth. A/ez-duma, Old Lat. clzvius. 

But in Early-Middle-Irish we find also, for the right. hand, 
lim bennachtan, literally ‘hand of blessing, and for the left 
hand dém soscél, literally ‘hand of gospel.’ Thus in the seventh 
charter in the Book of Kells : 

Dorogell Gilla Crist mac Manchan in ferand ar do laim 
soscéla ic dola sis ar ammus Atha Catan, no ar do laim 
bennachtan’ anis 6n ath 6 maccaib Beollain. 

“Gillachrist, son of Manchan, purchased from the sons of 
Beollan the land on thy gospel-hand going down towards Ath 
Catdin, or on thy blessing-hand up from the ford (d¢h).” 

Another example of the ‘ gospel-hand’ is found in a poem 
about Oengus the Culdee, preserved in the Lebar Brecc, 
petoo” : 

Luid laithe do buain feda 
Aengus in breo for Brega, 
oc a scathad, scel co llii, 

benais de in laim soscellfi. 

“He went one day to cut wood, Oengus the flame over 
Bregia: while lopping it—tale with beauty—he struck off his 
gospel-hand ”— 

ie. his left hand, as there is nothing to shew that Oengus 
was left-handed (scaeva), and thus able to strike off his right 
hand. 


1 See Schuchardt, Reallexicon, s. 370. 
2 According to O’Donovan (A/iscellany of the Irish Archaological Society, 1846, 
p- 146), the ms. has d...azn. The correction is obvious. 
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Why the right hand is called the ‘ blessing-hand >is obviously 
because, from patriarchal times, that hand has been used in 
benediction. See, for the earliest instance, Genesis xlvili. 14 
et seq., where Jacob “extendens manum dexteram, posuit super 
caput Ephraim minoris fratris.”” __ 

Here I may note that, in ancient Ireland as elsewhere, the 
power of the 7ght hand was greater than that of the /e/¢ in 
malediction as well as in benediction. This is shown by the 
story of St. Ultan of Ard-Breccdin (ob. A.D. 656), who, when 
Ireland was invaded by a fleet of foreigners, was implored to 
expel them. His right hand was then engaged in feeding the 
children of the women whom a plague had carried off. So he 
lifted up his left hand, saying : “ My hand that is free, to wit, the 
left hand, I will raise it against these ships. But if it were my 
right hand, no foreigner would ever invade Ireland.” * 

Why the left hand was called the ‘ gospel-hand’ is at once 
explained by the rule of the ceremonial of the Mass that, after 
the Epistle has been read or chanted on the soz7¢h (i.e. right) side 
of the altar, the celebrant proceeds to the orth (i.e. left) end, 
and there reads, towards the north, the Gospel from the missal. 
For the north, the quarter whence come storms and cold, has 
always been regarded as the side of evil. Hence in Christian 
times, it was looked upon as the Devil’s point of the compass 
and as representing the outer darkness of heathenism. Hence, 
therefore, when chanting the Gospel, the deacon faces north, 
because he is proclaiming the evangel primarily to the world of 
unbelief. 

Now in Irish the same word (¢#ath) is used for ‘north’ and 
‘left ’"—see Windisch, Wtb. s. v. 2 zztath—and this is the reason 
why, in Christian times, the ‘ gospel-hand ’ meant the Ze/# 


WHITLEY STOKES 


* The Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee, London, 1905, p. 200. 
* The Mass and its Folklore, by J. H. Matthews, London, 1903, p- 76. 


A RELIGIOUS POEM 


HE following anonymous poem is here printed and trans- 
lated for the first time from the facsimile of Leabhar 
Breac, p. 262. No other copy is known to me. 

From its language the poem may be ascribed to the tenth 
century. Notice the datives singular cémmim and lémmim (5), 
the equative slemnzthir' (8), the deponential form atégur (1), 
the preposition fad with the dative (2), &c. 

As for co ndernur (11), such deponential first persons sing. of 
the pres. subj. of non-deponential verbs are common in Middle- 
Irish from the tenth to the fourteenth century. Cf. eg. z cézz 
matrer ‘as long asI may live,’ in Mael-Isu’s hymn to St. Michael 
(Battle of Ventry, p. 89,1. 21) ; né ruccar ‘that I may not take,’ 
Arch. iti. 231, 3; co rabhar ‘that I may be, ib. 4. co ndernur, 
co léiciur, ib. 243, § 31. See Strachan, Deponent Verb, pp. 117 ff. 

Cétr ‘just’ counts as a monosyllable (2), as in Saltazr na 
Rann (except in 1. 1102: vodelb cech cootr comldzn), while it is 
always disyllabic (coazr) in Félire Oingusso. Such constructions 
as tre with the dative (tre buzdnzb, tre cholltib, 3) may be safely 
ascribed to the later copyists. 

The metre in which the poem is composed is the well- 
known cré cumatsc etir casbairdni ocus lethrandaigecht, which 
demands seven syllables with trisyllabic ending in the first 
verse, and five syllables with monosyllabic rhyme in the second 
verse of the couplet (72+ 51). See Thurneysen, Irische Vers- 
lehren, no. 60. 


KUNO MEYER 


1 The corrupt spelling slemnigthir, so common in the later Mss., seems influenced 
by passive forms in -zgthir. 
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LEABHAR BREAC, p. 262° 


t Is mebul dom imradud a mét élas taimm : 
atagur' a imgabud il-l6 bratha buain. 
2 Tresna salmu sétaigid for conair nach coir, 


rethid, buaidrid, bétaigid fiad roscaib Dé moir. 


3 Tré airechtu athluma, tre buidnib ban mboeth, 
tre cholltib, tre chathracha, is luaithiu na in goeth. 
4 Tresna séta sochraide ind ala fecht dd, 


tré dochraiti dimbithe fecht aile, ni gé. 


5 Can ethar na chloenchémim?’ cingid tar cech ler, 
luath linges ’na oenlémim 6 thalmain co nem. 


6 Rethid, ni rith rogaisi, i focus’, i céin, 
iar rémendu robaissi taidlig dia thig féin. 
7 Ce trialltar a chuibrech-sum no gemel ’na chois, 
ni cundail, ni cuimnech-sum co ngabad feidm fois. 
8 Foebur no fuaimm flescbuille ni traethat co tailc, 
slemnithir* eirr escuinge ic dul as mo glaicc. 
g Glas no carcair cromdaingen no cuibrech for bith, 
dun no ler’ no lomdaingen ni astait dia rith. 
[rosc, 
10 Toet, a Christ chéeim certgenmnaid, dianid réill cech 
rath in spirtu sechtdelbaig dia choimét, dia chosc ! 
11 Follamnaig mo chride-sea, a De duilig déin, 
co rap tu mo dile-sea, co ndernur do réir! 
12 Co rius Crist na chéetchummaid’, ronbem imma-llé, 
nidat anbsaid écundail, ni hinand is mé. 
Is mebul. 
'hitagur Fes. * chloencemim Fes. See the Corrigenda. 3 focus (ices 
bhfocus) Fes, * slemnigthir Fes, 5 léar Fes. 8 chetchumaid Fes., 


the dot over the first c added later. 


A RELIGIOUS POEM “§ 


ON THE FLIGHTINESS OF THOUGHT 


I Shame to my thoughts how they stray from me! I 
dread great danger from it on the day of lasting Doom. 

2 During the psalms! they wander on a path that is not 
right : they run, they disturb, they misbehave before the eyes of 
great God. 

3 Through eager’ assemblies, through companies of wanton 
women, through woods, through cities—swifter they are than 
the wind. 

4 Now through ways of loveliness, anon of riotous shame?— 
no falsehood ! 

5 Without a ferry or a false step* they go across every sea : 
swiftly they leap in one bound from earth to heaven. 


6 They run—not a course of great wisdom—near, afar : 
along paths of great folly they reach their home. 

7 Though one should try to bind them or put shackles on 
their feet, they are neither constant nor mindful to take a spell 
of rest. 

8 Neither sword-edge nor swish of lash will keep them 
down strongly: as slippery as an eel’s tail they glide out of 
my grasp. 

9 Neither lock nor firm-vaulted dungeon, nor any fetter on 
earth, stronghold nor sea nor bleak fastness restrains them 
from their course. 

10 O beloved truly chaste Christ, to whom every eye is 
clear, may the grace of the seven-fold Spirit come to keep them, 


‘ to check them ! 


1r Rule this heart of mine, O swift God of the elements, 
that Thou mayst be my love, that I may do Thy will! 


12 That I may reach Christ with His chosen companions,’ 
that we may be together: z/ey are neither fickle nor inconstant 
—not as I am.° 


14.e. while I am reading or reciting the psalms. Cf. atracht (atcondairc) trena 
chotlud ‘he arose (saw) in his sleep.’ 
2 Cf, buidne Ana athluma do ainglib, Fis Adamnain 6 (LB). 
3 dimbithe seems the opposite of d¢the ‘feminine, gentle, meek.’ dochrazte 
dedecus, Alex. 59. 4 Perhaps, ‘in their (’7za) false step.’ 
5 Literally, ‘in His first company.’ 6 Literally, ‘not the same as I.’ 
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“CNOGARIRE” 


HE above place-name, with many others of equal value, 
occurs in the Irish abridgment of the Expugnatio 
Hibernica of Giraldus Cambrensis, a text that was edited by 
Whitley Stokes, D.C.L., with a complete topographical glossary, 
&c., in Zhe English Historical Review, Vol. xx., No. 77, 
January, 1905. 

In writing “ Cnoc Rire,” the Irish adapter of the Expugnatio 
would appear not to have succeeded in getting back to the 
native orthography of the name, probably through his being 
unable to identify the place. The editor has also been obliged 
to leave it unidentified. 

The passage in which “Cnoc Rire” occurs is at par. 59, 
p. 98, and reads thus: “Ac Cnoc Rire a n-Ib Falgi bai in 
coinne,” as translated “ At Cnoc Aire [?] in Offaly the meeting 
took place.” A tentative correction is here made in the name, 
but, if the present writer’s view be correct, not in the right 
direction. 

In the barony of Tinnahinch, in Queen’s County, there are 
two townlands called Reary More and Reary Beg, and to the 
south of these is another now known as Knockanowl. The 
name Rearymore, or Reary, is also the name of the parish 
which contains these townlands; it is not much more extensive 
than the combined area of the three. 

O’Donovan has identified Reary (More and Beg) with the 
ancient Roiriu, the form of which in Modern Irish should be 
Roope, just as we get Eine from Eriu, &c. As Réiriu is an -n 
stem, it follows that “Cnoc Rire” is not quite correct, the 
declension being Roiriu, ge. Rdirenn, daz. Réirinn, in modern 
orthography Rooipe, ger. Raoreann, dat, Raoyunn. It may 
be—indeed, it is almost certain—that Rédiriu has been treated 
in the same way as Dérdriu, now Oéipone, zzdec., and many 
other names of that class. 

Perhaps we should identify “ Cnoc Rire” for Cnoc Réirenn, 
later Cnoc Roope, with the present Knockanowl, bordering 
Keary More and Reary Beg on their southern side. The latter 
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part of Knockanowl would then be a later addition to the old 
name. It is not easy to say what it is. Perhaps Knockanowl = 
Cnoc on Abailt, the hill of the apple-tree, or the hill of the 
apple. In the former sense, however, the word now in use is 
obaill, gen. sboitle. Cnoc on Fabait is also possible (see 
Faborl in dictionaries). I suggest the identification of “ Cnoc 
Rire” with Knockanowl merely on account of the agreement in 
the first element Cnoc, Knock. The fact of Knockanowl being 
situated in the parish of Reary and bordering on the other 
two townlands, Reary More and Reary Beg, also tells in its 
favour. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the barony of Tinnahinch 


was part of the ancient Hi Failgi, this being a commonplace of 
knowledge. 


J. H. LLOYD 
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ON CERTAIN INITIAL CHANGES IN THE IRISH 
VERB AFTER PREVERBAL PARTICLES? 


N Middle Irish, after preverbal particles ending in a vowel, 722, 
vo (do), an h- is added in the passive before an initial vowel ; 
in the active after the same particles there is lenition aspiration). 
In Old Irish this lenition is absent. According to the peculiarities 
of the O. Ir. orthography an % cannot reveal its presence here. 
But in cases where Middle and Modern Irish show an /- before 
vowels, in Old Irish there is often a doubling of a following 
consonant, particularly of m, 2, 7, 7. Now, as is well known, 
this doubling of an initial consonant after mz, ro, do, fo 
occurs, not only in the passive, e.g. do-mmuznfide, M\. 40°17, but 
also in the active and in the deponent: fu-llos Ml. 58°12, 
do-mmatht 18°7, ro-bbi, Sg. 45°1, du-mmidethar MI. 82°3, etc. 
Hence it may be inferred that, after pretonic preverbal particles 
ending in a vowel before verbal forms beginning with a vowel, 
an /- was always present in the pronunciation (with the excep- 
tion, of course, of relative forms, in which there are special rules 
for the treatment of initial sounds, and of forms with infixed 
pronouns). 

The appearance of lenition in the Middle Irish verb, where 
in Old Irish there was no lenition, is to be explained from the 
encroachment in the active of forms with the infixed pronoun of 
the 3 sg. neut. (O. Ir. xé, va, da, etc. with following lenition), 
which have driven out the older forms without infixed 
pronoun—(cf. Mid. Ir. a¢-decr for O. Ir. as-deir and the like). 
In the passive there were no forms with infixed pronouns 
of the third person; hence the old #- maintained itself 
there. 


* That this important paper might be more generally accessible to readers of ER1u 
it has, with Professor Thurneysen’s kind permission, been translated into English — 


7S: 
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The Old Irish doubling of consonants and the Middle Irish 
A- always indicate that the preceding word once ended in a 
consonant, for the most part in -s. Accordingly we arrive at 
the conclusion that the preverbal particles which apparently 


end in a vowel once ended in a (lenited) s: x7zs, vos, dos, etc. 


If it be asked whence this s came, a possible explanation is that 


Zoe nonmest, «which goes, back to “775, from *xzst, *nxe est, 


became blended with the independent negation, Idg. *zé, and 
transformed this likewise into *zzs. Further, one might suppose 
that, in the 3 sg. of the preterite passive, the copula *es¢ once 
attached itself to the preverbal particle, thus vo-WVaad from 
vos-laad from *pro-est-. Starting from such cases, the custom 


spread of attaching an -s throughout to preverbal particles 
ending in a vowel. But here there remains a wide field for 
the imagination, since, according to Strachan’s discovery,' this 
phenomenon is common to the Celtic of Britain and Ireland, 
and consequently dates back to a time of which we have no 
information. 


k, THURNEYSEN 


1 See the following article. 


G 
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ON SOME MUTATIONS OF INITIAL CONSONANTS 
IN THE OLD WELSH VERB 


MONG tthe various devices for expressing relativity in 
the Irish verb is the use of aspiration,’ eg. 27¢ cezl ‘he 
does not conceal,” but zdd chetl ‘who does not conceal’ ; 
vocar ‘he has loved,’ but vochar ‘who has loved’: cf. Thurneysen 
CZ. 11. 73 sq., Pedersen, KZ. xxxv. 340 sq. In working at the 
early poetry of Wales, I met from time to time with initial 
consonant mutations which did not agree with the laws laid 
down for the later language ; at first these were very puzzling, 
but the difficulty vanished when it became apparent that Early 
Welsh had a variation of the same kind as Early Irish. As this 
isa matter of interest to students of Irish as well as to students of 
Welsh, inasmuch as it throws light on the general development 
of the Celtic verb, I may be permitted to give a brief account 
of it here. The discovery will, I believe, help to clear up many 
points in the Welsh initial mutations; but a discussion of this 
belongs to the sphere of specially Welsh grammar ; and a former 
student of the School of Irish Learning, Mr. Timothy Lewis, is 
engaged on a detailed investigation of the changes of initial 
consonants in Middle Welsh. Along with the above may be 
noted another point of agreement between Welsh and Irish. 
In O. Ir., after the particles 2¢-etc., a preposition originally 
ending in a vowel aspirated a following consonant, e.g., 2Z 
rochar ‘he has not loved.” Under the same circumstances a 
corresponding change is found in Welsh after ry. 
For later Welsh the rule is that after 2y = Ir. x7, initial 
c, t, p become ch, th, fh, while other initial consonants capable 
of mutation are lenated, and that after ky =Ir. ro all initial 
consonants capable of mutation are lenated. But in Early 
Welsh poetry in the case of c, z, A there are many exceptions on 
both sides ; on the one hand ¢, 4, g are often lenated after xy, 
on the other hand they are often aspirated after ky. The 
apparent irregularities, however, may be reduced to a rule, and 


‘To avoid possible confusion the old terminology has been retained, though 
phonetically it is incorrect, as the change is not to an aspirate, but to a spirant 
Professor Thurneysen suggests ‘ lenition.’ 
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the rule is the same as in Irish:—W. xy chel: ny gel = Ir. 
nt ceil: ndd cheil; W. ry chant: ry gant = Ir. ro cechain: 
vo chechain ; in other words lenation in Early Welsh is the mark 
of relativity. Where ry is preceded by ny lenation is the rule 
throughout, e.g., zy rygelir ‘it cannot be concealed’ = O. Ir. 
nt rochelar. \Nith regard to phonetics, it is hardly necessary to 
remark that the change of ¢ etc. to g etc. in Welsh corresponds 
regularly to the change of ¢ etc. to c# etc. in Irish. As to 
Welsh changes of ¢, ¢, A to ch, th, ph, they find their explanation 
in the brilliant theory propounded by Professor Thurneysen in 
the preceding article. For just as y ‘her’ and 77 ‘ three,’ which 
originally ended in s, change a following ¢, ¢, p to ch, th, ph, but 
leave other initial consonants unchanged, so should a prehistoric 
*nis-, *ros-. 

It was the initial changes of the tenues ¢, Zz, # that first 
arrested my attention ; and it is from them that I intend to prove 
my case. A grzorz it may be postulated that there was the 
same variation in the case of all other initial consonants capable 
of mutation, e.g. between zy gezl/ ‘he cannot,’ and zy ez// ‘who 
cannot’; between zy mynn ‘he does not desire’ and xy vynn 
‘who does not desire.’ There, however, my material is much less 
complete and satisfactory ; and it is obvious that, in the case of 
some consonants at least, the analogical levellings which have 
gradually brought about the present condition of Welsh verbal 
mutation setin earlier. Of these other consonants, I shall say 
something when the tenues have been dismissed. In dealing 
with the latter I will take first 7y and then ry. 


Teeny: 

In the Black Book of Caermarthen,’ aspiration after my is 
regular when the verb is non-relative :—ny thauant 3.6, ny chaffaw 
5. 15, zy chenir 5.16, ny phercherste 8.8, nt cheuntoste 8. 9, 
nt threghis 8. 13, nz phercherste 8. 16, 8. 18, my chisgaw, 11. 6, 
ny chiuid, ny chiuetrch 11. 13, ny chan 11. 14, ny forthint 12. 4, 
ny chedwis 15,23, ny chimv 15. 24, ny chuinune 21.17, ny chyscute, 
ny chlatude, ny chirchud 24. 25, ny chauas (the verb need not 
be relative) 31.6, uy thebic 36.9, ny charaw 36.15, ny ffeid 
53.9 ny thrigiaw, 57.12. In ny credaw 43. 8 the mutation is 


1 J quote from the pages of the edition of Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales. 
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left unexpressed as in @ Zezw7z 20.25. At 27. II Karant ny 
pharchant eu kerenhit seems at first sight to be an exception ; 
but in face of the evidence on the other side, I would translate, 
‘Kinsmen, they will not respect their kin’: cf. Gododin 1. 885 
a phenn Dyuynwal vrych brein ae knoyn, MA’. 184°25 Bletynt 
blectadwy yn adwy yd las; in the latter instance though the subject 
is put first, the verb is non-relative.’ In 27. 12 something is 
wanting, as the metre shows ; MA’. 108*1 has rhwydd ni bydd 
digyfrwydd wrth ¢ gelydd. On the other side, unfortunately, the 
material is very scanty. There is a clear instance in 37. 26 @ 
guir ny gilint rac guaev ‘and men who turned not back before 
spears. In ar ny creddoe 22.3 and ny krliec 30. 28 (if it be 
relative), the mutation is not expressed. In view of the evidence 
to follow, and also of the fact that in BB. initial lenation is 
very frequently unexpressed, e.g. a collec 14. 8, a cliwer 14. 16, 
a pechuis 14.20, a gulich 17. 4, 17.6, 17.8, 17.10, a tyw 
18. 23, atyf 19.3, a tif 19.11, a wf 19. 24, etc., it is not rash 
to assume that cis here written etymologically for g At 7. 30 
corph nt glivit pa leveir y gtlit is translated by Loth, ACL. 1. 435 
‘Corps, tu n’entends pas ce que dit l’autre, but the translation 
will be rather ‘ Body, who hearest not etc.’ 

As conclusive evidence can be got from the Myvyrian 
Archeology, it would be idle to serve up the scrappy material 
from the rest of the Four Ancient Books. Of the Myvyrian 
Archeology I have examined pp. 140-190 of the reprint, ending ~ 
with the conclusion of the poems ascribed to Cynddelw. 

Instances of non-relative use are :—vzz thorres 140°27, nd 
chronnat 141*25, nt thorraf 141°35, ny charyf 143°43, 22 chynan, 
nt chlyw 147°15, nz chlud 147°16, mz cheuir 1512, ut chetsiaf 
151%21, 2 theyll 152°3, nt thyf 152°4, ny theweis 158°18, my 
phetr 15819, ony thelir 159°14, ny phlyc 162°36, ny phyrth 
162°37, ny tholyes 16942, ny tholiaf 169°43, ny tholyes 17430, 
ny tholytr 174°40, ny chel 174°51, ny chud 174°52, ny chyhydr 
175°28, ny chyvret 179°14, my thric ny threfna 182°22, ny threfyt 


1 So in O. Ir. by e.g. apstil didiu cetathuidchetar Wd. 21°65, we find Pél ingrentia 
ts preceptdir nunc fidei Wb. 1844 ; cf. imfolngi Wh. 4°32, 33. 
» Loth (ACL. I. 487) takes colle’ here in a passive sense. May it not be an 
instance of the usage well known in Irish (cf. KZ. xx. 138), whereby an impersonal 
form of the active serves as a passive ? 


ie 
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183°35, my charws 18528, ny thelir 186°23, ny thal 186°27. 
The only instance that I have noted where one would at first 
sight be tempted to take the verb in a relative sense is 186747 
rann y chwaer ny cher 0 Bowys; here, however, the parallelism 
with the previous line vann y vrawd y vreint ae towys suggests 
that the translation is: ‘the portion of his sister, it is not got 
from Powys’: cf. the instances cited above, p. 22. 

For the relative use the evidence is equally clear. Note, 
in particular, such instances as the following :—160%42 myd cet 
ny geffyn ‘there was nothing that they did not get,’ 17643 
a dyrr ongyr ...ac ny dyrr y deyrneir ‘who breaks spears and 
does not break his royal word.’ Other instances in which, in 
my judgment, the verb either must or may be relative are :-— 
ML grain 145°37, nt grawn 145°38, nt gudat 153*10, nz daler 
153°40, zy gyflwyt 156°24, my gerytwyf 15831, uy gadwez 159°38 
ny adreisiy 162°49, ny gywyd 164°6, ny grawn ny gryny 165%8, 
my gedwis 169°18, uz gilwyd 170°15, ny gaffwn 70°11, 
grawn ny gryny 172°41, ny dal nt dwng 176°12, ny dawl 176°19, 
ny grawn 176°20, nz betrch 177°28, ny borthant 177°27, ny drefnwy 
182°36, ny bechwy 183°, ny gymysc 184°12, ny eedwynt 186°41; 
ny borthynt 186°13. Of lenation in non-relative use I have no 
clear instance ; however, even if in one or the other of the above 
instances it should turn out that my interpretation is wrong, it 
would not invalidate the law—it would only prove that a change 
was beginning. 


2. rhy. 

For rhy the evidence is less abundant, as vy was a dis- 
appearing particle. Confusion seems to have set in earlier 
than in the case of zy; but the facts find their simplest explana- 
tion in the same hypothesis. 

In the Black Book non-relative 7y aspirates in ry chlud 
6. 23, ry cheidw 6. 25, ry chedwis, ry chynis 6. 26, ry phrinomne 
47.7. In ry ¢alud 8. 12 the mutation is not expressed. Of 
relative use I have only one instance, gvae ry cothvy 39. 5, and 
there unfortunately the mutation is not expressed.’ After a 
negative *y of course lenates, even when the verb is non- 
relative :—s ry dracth 9. 29, nis r[¢|draeth 46. 17. By these 


1 But cf. below, p. 28. 
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instances is to be judged xy ritreithir 5.6, where the mutation 
is not expressed. At 34.18 there is lenation after pan in pan 
vy dightr. As this lenation appears also in dan ry goahet 
Gododin 1. 842, fan ry godet |. 909, pan ry dyngir |. 974, it would 
seem as though after pax the verb were relative. We find, 
however, hyt pan ry chatwyf Four Books 110. 22. As the 
material for rzy is not abundant, it may be well to cite such 
instances as I have noted in the rest of the Four Ancient Books. 
From the Gododin poems I have no instance of aspiration after 
rhy. WLenation appears in ry gollessyn (rel.) 751, 7y gwydyn (rel.) 
883, ry godessyn (rel.) 883, ry golled (rel.) 1102, ry dynnit (rel.) 
1104, 7y golleis (rel.) 1225. Inthe Book of Taliessin, instances of 
aspirating non-relative ry are :—ry thalwyr (?) 117. 5, xy phrydaf 
131. 14, ty chedwys 185. 30, ry chynant, ry chwynant 193. 19, 
ry chanaf 193. 25, ry tharnawr 194. 4, ry thrychynt 211. 8. 
Lenation with the relative form appears in :—ry gedwys 129. 7, 
ry geryd 180. 6, ry gostets 190. 11, ty gigleu 195. 27, ry gerdw 
204. 30. In the following instances the verb is non-relative :— 
ry sanhymdetth 108. 2, ry gadwys 170. 24, ry giglewt 174. 9, ry 
glywhawr 211. 5, ~ gyrchynt 211. 8. In the following cases 
mutation is not expressed :—ry prynwynt 109. 24, ry prynhom 
116. 25, 7y planhassant 126. 13, ry treghis 128. 17, ry talmaf 
152. 7, ry talas 214.16. In the Red Book we find non-relative 
rhy with aspiration in xy thal 307. 17, relative ry with lenation 
in ry draethassam 221. 4, ry glywawr 221. 8, ry drigyassant 
233. 4, ~y dreulyas 271. 27, ry godet 283. 18, ry brynw[y]* 307. 2, 
non-relative vy with lenation in xy glywawr 229. 20, ry gan- 
hymdeith 303. 23, ry brynhwynt 304. 27. 

In the above-mentioned portion of the Myvyrian Archeology, 
the only instance of aspiration that I have noted is at 18753 
kred a ched a chert ry chygein ith bleid. There one would 
naturally take the verb as relative, unless the sentence belongs 
to the type mentioned above, p. 22; this alternative finds 
some support in the fact that in the following line y dichwyn is 
non-relative. At 142°39 ry purwyf should not improbably be 
corrected to rym purwyf ‘may I purify myself’; at 157%41 
ry talaf stands where ry thalaf might have been expected. 


‘canhymdeith (cf. imteith Four Books 8. 20) is a 1 sg. like keint 138. 9, 10+ 
153. 31, 32, gweint 138. 14. 
2 Cf. ERIu II. 218, 
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Instances of lenation after relative rky are:—ry draethysant 
142°30, ry gynnullets 142°34, ry garafy 15835, ry systlyntr 159%, 
ry borthes 160°33, ry gent 178°26, ry gredir 178°36, ry dalant 
188°58, zy draethats 190°23.1 At 178>3 the parallel sentences 
in the neighbourhood indicate that 7y gyrchzr is non-relative. 
At 181°40 ry gyrchant seems non-relative. Where rhy is pre- 
ceded by 7y etc. lenation is to be expected ; in most of the cases 
the form of expression would have been different in earlier 
Welsh, cf. ERIU Il. 220. Instances are:—uys ryborthes 158*43, 
neum rydratth 158°34, ny rygeblir 159°2, ym rygoted 160°11, 
ny rygar 180°55, 2y rygoduyf 180°57, ny rygolluyf 1802, ny 
rygolles 180°3. 

So then the distinction is established for the tenues ¢, Z, A. 
As the agreement between Welsh and Irish cannot be a chance 
coincidence, the same distinction may be postulated for an early 
stage in Breton and Cornish. After 2 in the two divisions of 
Brythonic analogy has operated in different ways: in later 
Welsh the aspirated forms have been generalized (but not after 
rhy), in Breton and Cornish the lenated forms. In the case 
of the other mutable consonants there has been generalization 
of the lenated forms in all the Brythonic languages.? In Early 
Welsh, however, both in poetry and in prose, these consonants 
are frequently not lenated ; in particular I have observed 
that, in the prose of the Red Book, most of the forms of 
byddaf remain unchanged; the details will, I hope, be supplied 
by Mr. Lewis. As I said before, analogical disturbance set 
in earlier in these consonants than in the tenues; I have not, 
however, the necessary material to trace the development, 
nor would this be the proper place to do so. So I shall be 
content to give what I have noted from the Black Book of 
Caermarthen. 

g:—ry gelwid (non-rel.) 58. 24, 2y gunaho (non-rel.) 35. 20, 
ny ochel (rel.) 4. 17, ny ellijnt (non-rel.?) 7. 17, ny reuelssud 8. 2, 
ny vir (non-rel.) 11. 17, xy welle ny omet (non-rel.?) 10. 17, 2y 
mad rianed 22, 2, ny ofin (rel.) 23. 16, ny orthywnassint (rel.) 


1 At 14430 the text has vy gveas; but ina note stands vy kreas, the reading of 
the Ms. (?) Ifso, is there an infixed pron. ‘has created him’ ? 

2 But in Cornish there are exceptions in the verb ‘to be,’ cf. Williams’ Cornish 
Dictionary, p. 304. 
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28.18, ny ocheled (rel.) 31. 1, ry wiscucs (non-rel.) 39. 25, my un 
(non-rel.) 46. 11, sy olecth (rel.) 58. 30. 

d:—The mutation of initial d is commonly unexpressed. 
However, it is expressed in my ¢zwuzc (non-rel.) 5. II. 

b:—2y duve (non-rel.) 12.7, ry bet (rel.) 20. 19, uy b2¢ (non- 
rel.) 21. 23, 24. 13, zy Octed (non-rel. ?) 30. 24, 2y dztec (non-rel.) 
31. 13, 33. 1, 2y bu (non-rel.) 34. 30, 2% bo (rel.) 44. 21, my bu 
(non-rel.) 46. 10, 2y bum (non-rel.) 55. 22, my baud’ (rel.) 42. 12. 

m :—rymaeth® (rel.) 46. 4, my minn (rel.) 59. 5, 7y uwegers 
(rel.) 45. 28, vy vetyleis (rel.) 45. 29, am rijvaeth AQ. 33. 

ll :—my duct (non-rel.) 5. 16, zy lWetfaud (non-rel.) 9. 12, 2y 
Wutt (non-rel.) 20. 2, ry Wetaud (non-rel.) 25. 28, zy Llessecnt 
28. 20 (non-rel.), 28. 22 (rel.), cz rallethid® 38.6, my fut (non- 
rel.) 43. 30, ony lochir 53. 10. 

In Irish aspiration is not confined to the above cases. The 
second element of compound verbs is aspirated when the verb 
is relative, e.g. do-cheil ‘who conceals’; and further, in the 
case of prepositions which originally ended in a vowel, when 
the preposition bears the accent, e.g. uz dichzl ‘he does not 
conceal’ (cf. W. xy rydrecthir), dichled ‘\et him conceal,’ dichleth 
‘concealment. Are there traces in Welsh of anything corre- 
sponding to the Irish distinction between docez/, dochezl, -dichil ? 
There are certain facts which could be most simply explained 
on such ahypothesis. One is taught that prepositions originally 
ending in a vowel such as dy-, go-, lenate in composition. But to 
this rule there are exceptions. Thus we find both digawnz and 
dichawn, dyganu and dychanu, dygludo and dychludo, gogelu and 
gochelu, and gogwnn ‘I know,’ never, so far as I am aware, 
gownn. These variations, on the surface at least, have a great 
resemblance to the phenomena that we have already discussed ; 
and if in Welsh there was originally the same duality as in Irish, 
they would at once find their explanation. So far as I know, 
no one hitherto has either noted them or tried to explain them.’ 
Perhaps it may not be without interest if I quote here some 


Crow AC luca4o7- * But see below, p. 28. 

* In Ertu I. 219 this was translated ‘though they were slain.’ It should have 
been ‘before they were slain.’ For cyz ‘ before? cf. cyn bu breuawd MA®. 140°19, 
kyn dybu ¢ dyt 141°27, cyn bwyf deierin 142%28, kyn bwyf 231%24. 

* Other examples will be found in Silvan Evans’ dictionary. 

°I find that I had overlooked the observations of M. Loth, ACL. 1. 418. 
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instances of compounds with dy- that I have collected from the 
Myvyrian Archeology. 

(a) dyphorthynt (non-rel.) 141*13, dychysgogan (non-rel.) 
142°44, dychluded' 143°22, dychyrch, dychlud (non-rel.) 144*2, 
aybrysiais 144°15, dychyrch (non-rel.) 144°20, dygwystlir (non- 
rel.) 144733, dychrymynt (non-rel.) 146°3, dychyrchws (non-rel.) 
147°10, adybriw (non-rel.) 161%29, dybrys (non-rel.) 161%30, 
dygostwng, dadygwan (non-rel.?) 161°33, dygwésc (non-rel.) 
161°34, dygwascar (non-rel.) 161°35, dychanaf (non-rel.) 161°36, 
dychywyd (non-rel.) 16249, dychyfry 162°50, dychynne (non-rel.) 
16251, adychyrch (non-rel.) 162°54, dychymmell (non-rel.) 
162°55, but ym gochel am gochawn 169°16, neum dychryn 
190*30. 

(6) am adyfrys 146°32, pan dygyrch 156°33, am dygyrch 
160°20, dyglud (non-rel.) 16253, digones (non-rel.) 1692, a@ 
dygawn 170°32, deburawr (rel.) 180715, dégonuy (rel.?) 18241, 
ry ddtgawn (rel.) 19010. 

The above examples were collected as they came; it 
will be an unlucky chance if these haphazard collections have 
turned out to be unduly favourable to the hypothesis suggested 
above. The subject well deserves further investigation by 
one who can move more easily among this difficult poetry. 
Since I collected the above material, I have interrogated 
the Black Book with reference to dy-. To take words of more 
frequent occurrence we have from dyfod, dybit 23. 6 (non-rel.), 
but 27-79 (rel.); 7y dzbit? 22.21, 24.7, adybt (seemingly rel.) 
26. 15, 28. 14, duu a dijfu 14. 2, ban dywu 15. 9, na ayffu' 
19. 28, a@ dyuu 31.8; from azgont we find can dichaun 37. 2, 
and relatively dzgonit 7. 23, a digonhom 10.26, digoned 12. 28, 
ae digonhet 52.28 but non-relatively 52.31 (unless the we is 
to go out), digones 56.6. Isolated cases are dychinnull, dychiuet 
(which seem to be relative) 11. 21, dychricha (non-rel.) II. 24, 
nim ayuuerd 23.2, y diwedi 57.9, kyn duguitec 28.12, diuryssint 
(non-rel.) 47.31, y dyjlanuan 4.21, a dyliuas(?) 46.7, dygirchec 
(non-rel.) 34.25. We seem to stand before the ruins of an 
ancient system, for all indications point in the same direction, 


1 Probably ‘the tribute of princes has been brought to him.’ 
2 This may have been influenced by dybydd ; the use of rhy here is not original. 
3 ff may stand for f=: cf. dyffod 19. 29, tiff 19. 24, 20. I. 
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namely, that with such preverbal particles the same rules held 
at one time in Welsh as hold in Old Irish.* 

In conclusion, I may refer to a special form of the infixed 
pronoun after zy and rzy. In Old Irish there are special forms 
of the infixed pronoun when the.verb is relative. So in Welsh 
e is the infixed pronoun after the relative a. But further, in 
early Welsh, zzwy- (nyw-) is the relative form of zy-s-, and rwy- 
(7yw-) of ry-s-. Examples, which might easily be added to, 
are :— 


(2) uwy (nyw-) :-— 
ar nuygelho? Four Books 5.6, arnuydalho® 5.8, nuyjhatnappo 
5. 9, ar nuybo ‘from what he has not’ 5. 17, zvykezs 45. 26, nwy 
goleith 118. 5, mi nyw dirmygaf 195.2, nwy dylynwy MA+ 158°46 
nwy llochec 160°7, nyw Llut 162*40, nyw try 165°6, nwy adthut 
169°s1, nwy try 172°39, nyu moluy 174°2, nyu hoffuy 175°31 
nyu hystung 176*10, nuy didaur 180°12, nuy goheb 18030. 
(6) rwy? (ryw) — 
rey digonset FB, 138. 34, rwy aigones 154.9, ryw goreu 233. 15, 
roy meith MA. 157°40, rwy golles? 160°15, rwy ciglew 189°28. 
Already, however, in the Black Book, we find mys, e.g. mzs- 
tirmycco 36.2. In Mid. W. zys- comes to be used simply in a 


relative function, e.g. zys rywelset Red Book 1.114, mys kaffy 
118. 
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‘ As a further indication of the original similarity of the two languages may be 
noted the fact that in Early Welsh there are traces of an infixed pronoun after dy-, 
e.g. dy-m-hunis MA* 144°1, dy-m-gwallofied 144°27, dy-m-gwadoles 146*45, dy- 
m-gwallofies 146°46, dy-m-goryw 14731, dy-m-ryt 205>21, 2121. 

* The lenation here is strange. Is it due to association with lenating my and rhy ? 

* In the Black Book, I have noted no instance of rwy. In guae rycothwy 39. 5 
and ymaeth 46. 4 one would be inclined to look for a pronoun, ‘ who has vexed 
him,’ ‘who has nurtured him.’ Can rwy then have been remodelled on nwy ? 


But the evidence is so scanty, and the explanation of zwy itself is so uncertain, that 
it is prudent to abstain from speculation. 


A POEM ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


HE following poem is taken from an unpaged vellum ms. 
numbered A (9) in the Franciscan Library, Merchants’ 
Quay, Dublin. It occurs with a number of others, mostly of 
a devotional character, towards the end of the MS. The variant 
readings are from 23 G. 27, a late paper MS. in the Royal Irish 
Academy. There is also a copy in the Book of Lismore—seec 
Stokes’ Lismore Lives, p. xviii—from which the more important 
variants have been cited out of the transcript by O’Curry in the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

That the poem is possibly as old as the tenth century may 
be inferred from the existence of such forms as the disyllabic 
dtib (v. 10), as in the Saltair na Rann, deoid and dreoid (v. 11), 
the nom. pl. grdd (v. 4) instead of the later erdda, the neuter 
article in a mgdzr (v. 12), and the deponent /azchledar (v. 13). 

In the foot-notes the Franciscan MS. is cited as A, 23 G. 27 
as G, the Book of Lismore as L. 


1 Brath, ni ba beg a brisim in la loiscfis in domun, 
ba coir, a Christ go n-gradhaib, do sil Adhaim a oman. 

2 Is dir in cined daena, cruaidhi indat! clocha a cridhi, 
tan na taibret’ dia n-aire na piana ai[d |bli ili.’ 

3 Intan sgéfes* in talum buidhni sil Adhaim adbail, 
intan linfas aenlasair itir nem ocus talmuin. 

4 Intan conricfat® aendail dia ngléifidher cech caingen ; 
sluagh ifrinn, tuatha talman, arbur naem, noi ngradh 

n-aingel. 
5 Intan béras® in brethem bretha firéna fira ; 


nem leis? dona togaidib, don lucht claen tormach ndighla.* 


1 sicL inat AG 2 tabrat A tabhrait G 3 ele A 4 sceaithfeas G 


conricfad A. 6 bhéra G 7 ni has G 8 dognidh dighla G 
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6 Int aes umal imisel’ craibdhech co nglaine cridhi, 
na dei[d]bléna dereoili beit® a ngradhaib Righ nime. 
7 Na brithemain’ béilderga, na driit[h], na claein, na cainti, 
na cruaidhcléirigh cosnamaigh ni fuigbet fiadh na failti. 
8 Na formtigh, na fingalaigh, - na cinn* claena cin crabud, 
na mna dratha dobanda,’ fogébat® bas is badhudh. 
g Bidh serbgoirt a n-aithrighi, teilgfit déra tar gruaidhi 
na héithigh, na héccraibdigh,’ aesgach pecaidh cu mbuaine. 
10 Bidh aithis, bidh imdergadh do sluagh na claen atchiid,* 
tan atchichset? na huili pecadh” cech duini™ diib.” 
11 Jar mbeith fri ré rofata™ a teinidh bratha breoid, 
laifitir™ la rilg] gréine a loc péine fa deoid. 
12 Bid truagh a ngair dogénat, uch ! bidh adbal a nguba 
ac scarad fri naebhainegli, ac techt fria demna duba. 
13. Mairg anmain na” faichledar’ breisim lai bratha brigaig,” 
mesa fo secht sechtmogat’® aitreb ifeirn duir diglaig. 
14 A rofuacht, a roloscud,” a gorta, a ita adbul, 
a tuargain, a tromdigal, a grain,a muich,a marbadh !#! 
15 A ilpiasta aigthidhi,” a cned, a golmairg merda, 
a muir tuilbrén teinntidhi,* a gnuisi daera demna! 
16 Mairg tainic ’sin mbethaid-se, mairg diar corp, mairg 
diar n-anmain, 
do neoch diana[d] irdalta™ siraitreb ifirn angbaid !* 
17 Ar do baidhi, a baidhathair, ar do cennsa, a Ri nime, 
nimreilce*® isin searbcarcair itait®’ osnadha ili. 


18 Ar gach n-impidhi n-uasail i nim ocus a talmain, 
intan tairgeba** lem-sa déna cennsa frim anmain. 


1 inisiul GL 2 biaid G bede L 3 breithemain A + cinnG@ cing L 
5 dobannda A dobhana G@ 6 fodhembatt L 7 hetradhuigh L 
8 atchit A atchiidh GL 9 sic L atchiset A atchichseat G 10 pecuidh L 
11 duine A Y yachuid gach duine adubh G 18 roata A M4 Jaifithir A 
legfighear G  laeifiter L to nach Te 16 foclighear G foichligar L 
17 baghaigh L 18 sic L sechtmadad AG 19 a riocht a robhriudh @ 
20 troimdighail A. 1 a fimimh gion go marbann G@ *2 aithcidhe L 
23 a uil tuilbreis teintighi L 24 hirgalta A irdhalta L 2> angaid A 
angbad G = *6 nimreilce A’ namhleic L naamleic L 7 atait A BB orc 
toirceubai G_ tairceubhai L 
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19 Ar do croich, ar do césadh, ar do righ[f]laith, a Ruire,! 


tair? dom chobair co calma, i créchtaib? m’anma uile. 
20 Ar cach n-impidhi n-iasail i nim ocus a talmain, 
notguidim, a Christ chridi,t rop flaith nime dom anmain. 
21 Ar do croich, ar do césadh, namcoiméd ar gach cloeine, 
na ramloiti,? a Ri nemda, aslach demna na daine. 
22 Ar do croich, ar do césad, tair dom chobair fo chétdir, 
resiu tias ° don bith buidhi, beir uaim uili cech n-éccoir. 
23 Ar do trocaire n-adbu[i]l, namcoiméd in cech inbuidh, 
tuc do rogradh im’ anmain, co rob lomlan’ dot inmuin. 
24 Corbam cruithnecht it it[h]lainn i 16 loiscthi na catha, 


co rucur buaidh is coscur tall i mbroscur in bratha. b.n. 


TRANSLATION 


1. Doom! Not slight will be its uproar when the world 
will burn; it were meet, O Christ with grades (of angels), that 
Adam’s seed should dread it. 

2. Obdurate is the human race, harder than stones are their 
hearts when they heed not the many vast pains. 

3. When the earth will vomit forth the hosts of Adam’s 
vast seed, when one blaze will fill both heaven and earth. 

4. When the host of hell, the tribes of earth, the multitude 
of saints, the nine grades of angels will meet in one gathering 
when each question will be solved. 

5. When the Judge will pronounce righteous true judgments, 
awarding heaven to the chosen, increase of punishment to the 
evil folk. 

6. The humble, lowly, devout folk with purity of heart, the 
despised wretches will be in the ranks of heaven’s King. 

7. The red-mouthed brehons, the lewd, the sinful, the 
satirists, the contentious, arrogant clerics will find neither honour 
nor welcome. 


1 rure A 2 tairg A 3a crecta A icccrechtaL réig cas G 
+ croidhidhe A. chridhe L > naromleig L 6 for O. I, tiasu 7am A 
§ comhlan G 
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8. The envious, the parricides, the wicked impious chiefs, 
the lewd unwomanly women will find death and extinction. 

g. Bitter and harsh will be their repentance, they will shed 
tears over cheeks, the lying, the impious, the folk of every 
enduring sin. ; 

10. It will be a shame, it will be a reproach to the host of 
the wicked, as you shall see, when all will behold the sin of each 
one of them. 

11. After being for a long space of time in the scorching 
fire of Doom, they will be cast by the King of the Sun into a 
place of torture at last. 

12. Sorry will be the outcry they will make, dreadful will be 
their wailings, as they part from holy angels, as they go with 
black demons. 

13. Woe to the soul which heeds not the din of the mighty 
Day of Doom; worse seventy-seven times to dwell in hard 
avenging hell. 

14. Its bitter cold, its great burning, its hunger, its dreadful 
thirst, its crushing, its heavy revenge, its horror, its stifling 
smoke, its slaying. 

15. Its many fearful monsters, its groaning, its wild woeful 
lament, its fiery rotten sea, its vile devilish faces. 


16. Woe to him who hath come into this world, woe to our 
body, woe to our souls to each one who is destined to dwell for 
ever in ruthless hell. 


17. Of Thy fondness, O fond Father, of Thy gentleness, 
O King of Heaven, cast me not into the bitter prison in 
which there are many groans. 


18. For the sake of each noble intercession in heaven and 
on earth, when Thou wilt... with me, deal gently with my 
soul ! 


19. For the sake of Thy cross, of Thy passion, of Thy 
Kingship, O Prince, come valiantly to my aid in all the 
sufferings of my soul. 


20. For the sake of each noble intercession in heaven and 
on earth, I pray Thee, O Christ of my heart, that the Kingdom 
of Heaven may be for my soul. 
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21. For the sake of Thy cross, of Thy passion, protect me 
against all iniquity, lest, O Heavenly King, the temptations of 
demons or men destroy me. 

~ 22. For the sake of Thy cross, of Thy passion, come forthwith 
to my aid; before I go from the yellow world! take from me 
every unrighteousness. 

23. Of Thy vast mercy protect me at all times, put into my 
soul Thy great love, that it may be overflowing with love for 
Thee 

24. That I may be wheat in Thy granary on the day when 
the chaff is burned, that I may carry off victory and triumph 
yonder in the rout of Doom. 


J. G. OKEEFFE 


1 Cf. ERru 1. 94 and Saltair na Rann 7513. 
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WHITLEY STOKES 


NOTES ON THE EVERNEW TONGUE 


(ERIU Il. 98 ef seq.) 


PAGE 96, note, |. 1, after ‘see’ zmsert ‘Leabhar Breac, p. 230° 


Pp: 


p- 


p. 


iejqe) 40) 42) 


46-55’. 

99, |. 32, for ‘was gathered’ vead ‘had been gathered’ 
(vo teclumad). 

105, l. 28, for ‘He said’ vead ‘it was said’ (asrobrad), which 
is, I now think, a perf. passive. 

107, 1,2, de/e “behas ¢ 


. 109, 1. 8, for ‘cloud’ vead ‘mass’ (dlucmm), and cf. dlutmm inna 


senpecthe ‘the mass of the old sins,’ Wb. 22°25. Délucm 
with aspirated (lenated) # means ‘cloud’ or ‘darkness’: 
dluimh i, néll no dorcadas, O’CI. 


. 109, 1. 14. Perhaps fusmiud means ‘ diffusion’ (/o-es-sem) ; if 


so, for ‘stowed away’ read ‘ diffused’. 


, 115, 1.14. Possibly vo rath ar bass should be corrected to 


ro rathatg ar bass. If so, for ‘been given for’ read ‘ paid 
heed to’, and in p. 159, cancel 1. 8. 


. 115, ll. 36, 37. The notion that the diamond can be broken 


only by the Blood of the Lamb of God is a Christian 
modification of Pliny’s statement (H. N. 1, 2) : adamanta 
infragilem omni cetera vi sanguine hircino rumpente. 


. 120, § 59, 1. 3 should come after 1. 4. 

. 123, l. 14, for ‘did penance’ vead ‘ repented’, 

. 127, note, for ‘z/fra’ read ‘supra’, 

. 131, ll. 4, 5. If for-derat be, as I now think, cognate with 


Lat, ferio and Ir. derna, translate: ‘they smite in the 
seas wherein they are, so that they cast ashore the beasts 
and monsters of these seas to satisfy them’, 

1. 19, for ‘host’ read ‘armies’, 


48) 


se) 


rie 
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%) 


- 133, note. The use in medizval literature of the number 72 


may, perhaps, be due to the Vulgate version of Luke x. 1: 
designavit Dominus et alios septuaginta duos, and ver. 17 : 
Reversi sunt autem septuaginta duo. 


- 148, anamduch. In the Cath Catharda, for anamthaign 


seems to mean ‘at the last gasp,’ ‘on the point of death.’ 
Then, in p. 120, |. 4, Dos-rotmid .. . mid asa belutb oc 
anamduch might be rendered ‘and when it was dying, 
mead burst out of its lips.” The nom. sg. axamthach 
might mean ‘seelenflug.’ 


157, |. 23, after ‘fin.’ zzsert ‘dobertsa, Cath Catharda’. 


1. 34, for ‘66’ read ‘65’, and for ‘meaning obscure’ vead 
‘light’, 


misoyoaVv. merte, jor 45 7éad “50”, 


160, before ‘-tdigtis’ zusert ‘taiget 35, prototonic pres. ind. 


162. 


Die 33and -. 


. 161, -4omnazter may be the prototonic form of domoznetar 


‘are intelligent.’ 

As to the fifteen signs of Doomsday, see also Addl. 
30, 512 (a MS. in the British Museum), fo. 95*1, and H. 1. 17 
(now 1291), f. 26, an eighteenth-century Irish MS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. For English versions, 
see The Chester Plays, ed. T. Wright, vol. ii., pp. 147-9 
and 219-21, and the Early English Texts Society, 1878. 
Wright says that these signs or tokens “are generally 
stated . . . to have been taken from the writings of 
St. Jerome, although others say they are first found in 
the Prognosticon futurt secule of Julianus Pomerius, a 
theologian who died in the year 690.” 


Wit leh Yes] ORES 


IDE, 
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WHERE WAS BRUIDEN DA DERGA? 


INCE O’Curry published part of the Togoit Dpurdne 04 
Oesi56 in his “Manners and Customs,” the exact site of 
that famous Dyurdeon has always been a debated point 

among Irish scholars. But Mr. Seosamh Laoide’s most able 
and convincing article on “ Tpdchc Fuipbchen” gives great 
assistance towards the clearing up of this mystery. In it, by 
his quotations from the original, he traces the course of the 
reavers from Deann Eaoaim, or Howth, to Tpd1g Minpbeean, or 
Merrion Strand. When leaving Tpdrs Muribtean, “Demeann 
poé fest cloé Leir cum caipn ‘vo’ cup.” The text then 
explains that this was done in order that they might ascertain 
how many of their number were killed in the conflict at the 
bywrdean, for each man who escaped uninjured was to take his 
stone away with him, thus leaving only those stones which corre- 
sponded to the number of the slain. (For this custom, v. Joyce, 
Social History of [reland, i.,p. 149.) The text then goes on to 
say, “spur ip op on sceayin poin 00 hainmnigesd Leaca 1 n-thb 
Cealloig”; it also says in another place, “vo'imtigesoapn na 
vibpeopnp5orgs oftts 50 pobsooyt a5 Leacaib Cinn Sléibe 1 oc ped 
no Dypurdne.” From this it is plain that if the position of these 
ti Ceallorg can be ascertained, the locality of the Dyndeon 
will be found also. 

Now let us turn to the article by Mr. James Mills in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
1894, on “The Norman Settlement in Leinster,” in which (at 
p. 170), after referring to some lands near Lucan, he goes on 
LOMS Vans 

“This last group of lands bordered the Liffey. South of 
these and westward of the previously named lands [¢.c. Drimnagh, 
Ballyfermot, and Rowlagh], about half the country, bounded 
on the south by the mountain district, belonged to the arch- 
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bishop. His possessions here centred round three leading 
manors, Tallaght, Clondalkin, and Rathcoole, with Brittas 
dependent, and a minor detached group about Kilsantan in the 
upper Dodder valley. - All that did not belong to the arch- 
bishop it was endeavoured to preserve directly in the hands of 
the Crown. Large grants in this district were at first made to 
MacGillamocholmog and to De Rideleford. These, as already 
mentioned, were resumed by the Crown by arrangement with 
the grantees. The royal manors here formed five groups, 
Newcastle, Tasaggard, or Saggart, Esker, Crumlin, and 
O Kelly. 

“The name O Kelly I have met only on the Exchequer 
Rolls of the thirteenth century. It is apparently a survival of 
the name of an Irish zwath. The ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ 
contain references to Ui Cealloig Custlonn (see especially 
A.D. 713 and 915); and the ‘Topographical Poems’! contain 
the name O Cealtaig, as a chief whom O’Donovan (note 445) 
places in N.-W. Wicklow. From the references to the manor 
on the Pipe Rolls, it seems to have lain south of Tallaght, along 
the northern slopes of the hills, and stretching across the 
opening of Glenasmole. It included Killininny [O. S. 22], 
Ballycullen [O.S. 22], and Kilmacheth [which is apparently 
identical with Killakee, v. p. 164 2d.] (‘Pipe Rolls, Nos. 1 and 
7 tes 

There cannot be much doubt that ‘O Kelly’ is an anglicized 
form of the ti Cealloig mentioned in the text, and that there- 
fore the Dywdean was situated somewhere near the opening of 
Glenasmole. 

Furthermore, in the Féilire Aonghusa, in the notes to May 9, 
“Cell eppuic Sanccém 1 nib Cellos” is mentioned,— 
which is identical with Kilsanctan or, as the: Ordnance 
Survey are pleased to call it, “St. Ann’s Chapel” (v. Joyce; 
I.N.P. ii. 22). The Féilire also mentions (Nov. ist) a Cec 
mace WOimme 1 nthb Cellorig Custann. At Oct. 26, Celt 
no ningen (Killininny) is mentioned as in Ui OtinEnds. 

These i Cealtoig Custann were very distant relations of 
the 11 Ounésdo and ti Oyntin Cuatann ; the Ui Ounésdo and 
Ui Byrtin were descended from Cotsoin Mop, while the Ui 


1 «6 Ceallarg pon u1b Tears cain”? (6 hurvoyn). 
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Cealloig, like the i Teig and the ti Mm dil, were descended 
from his brother Méine Mat." 


éipeathon, B.C. 1015, 


a quo 
tigoine mee BCs 3 lc 

21 generations. 
ferolamio Me eee, 


. ’ al , 
Cataomn Mon, R.e., slain 177. méine mst, 
a quo Wi Serg and ui Hail. 
£1aca Daiceads. : 
Io generations. 
Dpeasral DeuLlac, Ist Christian R.L. 
Ceallaé Cualann, 
énna 1a, 2nd Christian 8.1. 17th Ch. R.L., ob. 713, 
a quo Wi Ceallaig Cualann. 
— —1L——__5 
DtnLlang. Dyan Leatoeans, II generations. 
a quo Wi Oprtin Cualann. 
10 generations. Athalgaid. 


| eae eee 
Munéad M6, 18th Ch.R.L., ob.726. Catal, sl. 1034. Siolls Caorth$in, sl. 1037- 
| 


a a a SS be 
OUiNncsd, Laolan, Muinesdac, 
19th Ch. R.1., sl. 727, 20th Ch. R.L., ob. 734, 23rd Ch. &.1., ob. 756, 
@ quo a quo a quo 
Ui Otinéada. Ui Laoldin. Ui Muipeadars. 


Giolla Mocolmés (vzvens 1044), a quo Mac Fiolloa 
Mocéolmds, was seventh in descent from Otinésd, the son of 
Mupcod Mop.? The deaths of Catal and Giolla Caoimgin, 
the last lords of the 11 Ceatloig Cualann, mentioned by the 
Annalists, are recorded as follows by the Four Masters, A.D. 
1034° :—“Cotal, mac Athalgova, cigespna Us Cealloars 
Cuslonn,! 7 6 bean a. insean mic Srollo Caoihgsin, v0 hapbso 
0 thac Cealloisg® tinc Outnchods, 7 v0 thac ods, mic 
Tustoil”; and A.D. 1037, “ Silla Caeihsin, mac Amhalgoavs 


Tigespnds Us Cealloig v0 thapbsd vo thacarb Aovasa, mic 
Tuatart.” 


1 For this table, see Genealogy No. 7, Loca Patriciana, and Leaban Seinealac 
Mic Finbis, pp. 426, 457, 458, etc. R.I.A. Copy. 

2u. Genealogy No. 11. Loc. Pat. 

3 A.D. 1035. Ann. Ul. 

4 ni rapcaip [? omtip] Largen.” An. Ul. 

°“ mic Siolla Coethgin mec Cinaeda, 7 4 cu.’ Ann. UL. 


° This Mac Ceallaig was apparently a nephew of S1olla Mocdlmés, v. 
Gen. 11. Loc. Pat. 


a" 
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>) 


The territory of the Wi Otinésdo in early times seems to 
have been coextensive with the part of Co. Dublin south of the 
Liffey, Mac Siolls Moéolmds being sometimes referred to as 
King of Ui Diineada, and sometimes (as by 6 hvoyn, g.v.) as 
ruler of Feapd Cuslonn, but finally Ui Ounésdo was reduced 
to the area of the Barony of Uppercross. The district of Cuatlu 
or Cytioé Custonn, although at a very early period it reached 
from the mouth of the Vartry River at the town of Wicklow! to 
At Clit itself? was in like manner gradually reduced, firstly to 
Ui Otinéods and Ui Byun Custonn (Ze. barony of Uppercross 
and the two half-baronies of Rathdown), and then finally to the 
district known in the middle of the seventeenth century as 
Feapos Cuslonn or Fercoulen, which was only equal to the 
half-barony of Rathdown in Co. Wicklow.? thi Byutiin Custann, 
which appears in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as 
“Obrun” and “Brun,” although originally corresponding in 
area to both of the half-baronies of Rathdown, gradually became 
equivalent only to that part of Rathdown in Co. Dublin, when 
feos Cuatonn had become restricted to the portion in 
Co. Wicklow. 

To return to the Dymdean. In the text, the following 
places are mentioned as being in its neighbourhood: “Sercenn 
hUlopbeoil” and “ Tippoit Capps.” Perhaps Sercenn hUapbeort 
(which is also mentioned in fleo Dyucyenn (I. T.S. ii. p. 104)) 
is the same as “ Mount Seskin ” (O.S. 24) ; this name is spelled 
“ Moneseskin”’ in some early maps: cf. M6in R&T = Mountrath. 
Tippoic Cappo may be “ Kiltipper” (O.S. 21, 24) = Cell Tippoc 
(CiLL Tiobpiwc). 

Mr. Mills, in his article, further says (p. 171) :-- 


“A name in this district of frequent occurrence in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is Bothircolyn, with numerous 
variant forms, Borecoolin, Borcolen, etc. It seems to have occu- 
pied part of the present townland of Oldbawn [O.S. 21, 22], 


1“ inbep Dea  cpich Chualano” (Leabap Leacain, fol. 234, Col. C) (v. 
eieoeA.L. 1872, p.28). 

Pp Oe 

3 uv, Leabap na sCeapc (O’D., p. 13), also Pat. Roll, 2 Jas. I, Part 2, No. v. 
For Cualu v. J.R.S.A.1. 1906, p. 77, in Mr. Goddard Orpen’s article on Lathan 
= Newcastle-Lyons. 
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as an entry in ‘Liber Niger Alan’ (fol. 179, orig.) mentions 
it as the northern boundary of Kiltipper [O.S. 21, 24], at the 
opening of Glenasmole. If this townland derives its name from 
the Boher Cualann, that road must have gone south-westward 
from Dublin, passing, perhaps, through Ballinascorney Gap. 
South-westward of Bothircolyn was the Balymelise mentioned 
as given to De Rideleford. Sometimes it is written so as to 
point to the form Balachmelise. It was therefore, perhaps, the 
proper name of the Zass now called Ballinascorney Gap (part of 
which the modern townland includes), and may thus point to 
another stage on the road.which gave name to Bothircolyn, and, 
perhaps, also Bohernabreena and Butterfield.” 

The only objection to this view is the obvious question, why 
the Odtap Custonn should come so far south and needlessly 
climb over the steep and difficult peopnaé of Daite no Scopnoige, 
instead of keeping to the fairly level route of the present 
main road from Dublin to Naas vza Rathcoole, or the road to 
Blessington vza Tallaght ? 

If Father Hogan! and Mr. Orpen’ are right in their identifi- 
cation of Leatnain with Newcastle-Lyons, it is clear that Father 
Shearman* was wrong in his view that the Détap Cusaleann 
crossed the Liffey near Poll »’ Ptica, and went by Ballymore- 
Eustace and Hollywood (instead of by Naas) to Rathvilly and 
Tullow O’Felimy. He, of course, made his identifications 
while acting on the assumption that Dunlavin was the ancient 

1omoin, 

Perhaps it would not be too violent a proposition that the 
Dyurde0n was not directly on the Détap, but about three miles 
from it, the distance between “ Shoulder of Mutton ” cross-roads 
and Bohernabreena Chapel. 

If this identification of 113 Ceallarg is correct, the view held 
by Sir Samuel Ferguson and Dr. Joyce, that the Dpudeon was 
on the Dodder at Donnybrook, must be abandoned; and 
O’Curry’s guess, if guess it was, that its site was near Dotan 
no Dpurdne, must be adopted. It can hardly be supposed that 
the reavers would have passed by the object of their foray, and 


1 « Méirthimchell Eirenn Uile,”’ p. 51. 
* Loc, cit, and ‘‘ Site of the Battle of Glen-Mama,”’ 7d. p. 78. 
* “Loca Patriciana,”’ iii, J.R.S.A.I. 1873, p. 489. 
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have, without any reason, advanced about eight miles inland 

through a hostile country, for the sole purpose of building their 
carn. The narrative clearly shows that Leaca 1 nthb Cealtorg 
was on the way to the Dyw1deon and between it and the sea ; 
and therefore the Dywrdean could not possibly have been in the 
neighbourhood of Donnybrook, which at any rate is in Ui Byrtin 
p— Cuslann, and not in ti Ceallorg Cualann. 


Pee sc liseai Namoucin 


ye EOIN MAC NEILL 


MOCU, MACCU 


HIS element in proper names (eg. Dubthach maccu 
Lugair) belongs solely to the Old-Irish period. The 
last instance in the Annals of Ulster is at 789, Comotatio 
reliquiarum Mo Chuae macu Lugedon. Here as elsewhere, when 
macu follows a genitive, Hennessy wrongly prints “mzc U.” 
In this entry the name is clearly that of a person belonging to 
an earlier time. The latest contemporary use of the term in 
A.U. is at 690—Cvonan macu Chualne abbas Bennchutr obit. 
It is therefore probable that socuw began to go out of use 
about 700. 

The significance of mocuw is made clear by Adamnan in 
several places. He always has mocu, moccu, and possibly 
this form should be used in restored O.-I. texts. It indicates 
the geus or racial division to which a person belongs: 
Fintenus gente mocu Mote (Ad. p. 20), but Laisranus mocu 
Mote, p. 47. Lugbeus gente mocu Min, pp. 53, 56, beside 
Lugbeus mocu Min, pp. 43, 53. Mailodranus gente mocu Rin, 
Pp. 50. 

Eleventh-century writers, like. Marianus (1028-1082), had 
lost touch with this form, and supposed it identical with 
macc ut. In this they have been followed by modern editors 
generally. Marianus writes I/7zluc filius nepotis Buain for Miliuc 
mocu Boin (Todd Lectures, vol. iii., p. 17). 

Adamnan’s ‘ gente’ puts us on the right track. The word 
which follows mocu is a portion of the name of tae gens, and 
is in fact the genitive of the name of the eponymous ancestor. 
This personage is not a human ancestor, as Middle-Irish and 
modern writers suppose. I show in New Jreland Review, Nov., 
1906, that he is the tutelary god of the race.!. This helps to 


*In many cases the mythological ancestor is a female. We need not suppose 


as many gods as eponymous ancestors. There is clear evidence that Irish gods. 
rejoiced in a profusion of synonyms. 
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explain the early disappearance of mocu, The race-name 
contains the name which follows mocw. 

Ancient Irish race-names had a variety of forms. Some 
consisted of Corcu or Ddl, as a separate word meaning gens, 
followed by the genitive of the eponymous ancestor’s name, 
e.g. Corcu Duibne, Dal Buain. Others contained the ancestral 
name in composition with the endings -rzge, -raige, -ne, -achi, 
e.g. Boonrige (an alternative name for Dal Buain), Temenrige 
(also called Corcu Themne),.Conmaicne, Cianacht. There is a 
third class of simple race-name, without distinguishing term or 
ending, e.g. Loegis, Sogain, Eli. In this class, the race-name 
appears to be identical with the name of the eponymous 
ancestor. A similar custom was preserved by the descendants 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages. The simple names of his sons, 
Loegaire, Eogan, Conall, Cairbre, Ardgal, are frequently used 
in the annals and elsewhere to designate the gentes descended 
from them. 

Gentilic divisions that arose in historical times are usually 
designated by awz, later uz, z, prefixed to the name (genitive) 
of the historical ancestor. Excepting the descendants of Niall, 
who, however, are comprehensively called Ui Néill, the other 
forms of gentilic names above-mentioned belong all, so far 
as I can trace, to races of prehistoric origin. I have found no 
instance of a race-name in corcu, ddl, -rige, -ne, -acht arising 
during the Christian period or from a historical ancestor. I 
have found many instances of names in wz among peoples of 
prehistoric origin; but, wherever traceable, such names are 
always applied to septs or sub-divisions of races otherwise 
named. I have found only one instance of mocu probably 
identified with a race-name in zz. 

I have found no instance of mocu referable to any branch of 
the dynasties of Tara and Cashel. In my University College 
lectures, session 1905-6, I have shown good grounds for be- 
lieving that these dynasties represent the last Celtic invasion of 
Ireland, at a date not earlier than the second century—perhaps 
in the third century—of the Christian era. The dynastic race 
of Cashel is called Eoganacht. The Dal Cais are probably an 
older race quite unrelated to them. With these exceptions, 
there is no instance of corcu, ddl, -rige, -ne, or -acht in any 
branch of these races. The race to which Niall belongs is 
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notably without any race-name in Irish history, being the only 
dynastic family so circumstanced. Hence I consider mocw and 
the forms of race-name with which socu exchanges as evidence 
of comparative antiquity of race. 

Mocu appears to be identical in usage with the Ogmic 
phrase MAQI MUCOI so frequent in the inscriptions. I am 
inclined to think that it also represents etymologically this 
phrase, the two words being run together and worn down 
through frequency of use. From MUCOI alone, we should 
expect O.-I. muchu—I am not sure about the final vowel. For 
the wearing down of such elements in surnames, compare the 
modern mac in surnames into mhac, ac, ach, even’c; ’ap and ’p 
in Welsh names ; zughean uz, now ni; inghean mhic, now nic. 
At all events the examples cited below fairly establish the 
equivalence in sense of mocu with MAQI MUCOI, and fix the 
significance of the Ogmic phrase. 

The material examined and method of reference are here 
indicated :— 


Ad. . Adamnan, Vita S. Columbae, ed. Reeves. 

AU. . Annals of Ulster, vol. i., ed. Hennessy. 

Brash, Ogham Monuments. 

BB. . Book of Ballymote (genealogies). 

CL. . Genealogies of Corca Laighe, ed. O’Donovan. 
Félire of Oingus. 

LL. . Book of Leinster (genealogies). 

L.Arm. Book of Armagh, Hogan’s Glossary. 
Mac Firbis, Genealogies, R.I.A. MS. 

MD. . Martyrology of Donegal (reference by dates). 

MG. . Martyrology of Gorman. 

Journal of Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, articles 
on Ogham inscriptions, by Barry, Rhys, Macalister, 
and others (reference by month and year only). 


The race-names are taken from many sources, but chiefly 
from Mac Firbis and other genealogical tracts. 

Mocu, maccu, MAQI MUCOI, takes the place of (a) Corcu, 
(6) Dal, (c) -raige, (d) -ne, (e) acht, in the names of peoples, 
or (f) precedes gentilic names of simple form. 


A »* 
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(a) Corcu. 


Corcu Roide = BIR MAQI MUCOI ROTTAIS! Sept. 1897. 
Ernene mocu fir Roide Ad. 237. 
Tua mach. Roida LL. 365. 
Corcu Duibne = NETA LAMINACCA KOI? MAQQI MUCOI 
DOVVINIAS June, £896. 
MAQI IARI KOI* MAQQI MUCOE DOVVINIAS. 


June, 1896. 
Aedan mach. Duibni LL. 358. 
Corcu Dalann = Cainnechus mocu Dalon Ad. 220. 


Corcu Themne = Luguid mocu Themne_ Ad. 246. 
Comgan macu Teimne AU. 663. 


Corcu Oche = quies Lugdach macu Ochae AU. 608. 
Corcu Loegde = Cronan macu Loegdae AU. 637. 
Corcu Fir tris = Suibne maccu Ir tri MD. Jan. 11. 
(5) Dal. 
Dal Buain = Miliuc maccu Boin L. Arm. 
Dal Araide = Comgellus mocu Aridi Ad. 220. 
Dal Céide = Tochannu mocu fir Cetea Ad. 246. 
Dal Niath Corb = Oisseneus mocu Neth Corb Ad. 22. 
Dal Runtir* = Trenanus mocu Runtir Ad. 47. 
Dal Riatai = Daircill maccu Retai AU. 677. 
Dal Sailne = Colmanus mocu Sailni Ad. 29. 
Dal Corbmaic = Baetan mac ua Corbmaic MG. 56. 


Abban mac ua Corbmaic MD. Mar. 16. 
Fiacha mac ua Chorbmaic MD. Dec. 27. 
Dal nImda+ = Dolaissi maccu Imde AU. 658. 
Dal Buachalla = Riachuill mac ua Buachalla MG. 76. 
Dal Bairdine® = Nechtan mach. in Baird LL. 359. 
Finnbarr mac hui Bardene AU. 437. 
Colman mac ui Bardani FM. 623. 
Usaille mac ua Bhaird DM. Aug. 30. 


1 Perhaps for ROTTIAS, unless an Ogmic feminine genitive in -azs corresponded 
to the Latin -ai, -ae. 

» Also read Pot. 

3 The race of Lugna Fer Tri, Mac F., p. 362. Cp. Corco Thri de Lugnib 
Connacht, LL. 363. 

4D4l Runtair, Dal nImda, and Glasraige were the three divisions of the Conaille- 
of Murthemne, LL, 318. 

5 Otherwise Corcu Bairdni ‘‘ 6 Din Cermna,” LL. 331. 
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Dal Fiatach Finnio mac h. Fiatach LL. 362. 
Dal Cualni’ = Créndn macu Chualne AU. 690. 


(c) Rige. 


Boonrige, see Dal Buain. 

Temenrige, see Corcu Themne. 

Greccraige = mach.Greccae LL, 356. 

Menraige = Lugbeus mocu Min Ad. 43, 53. 
Lugbeus gente mocu Min Ad. 53, 56. 
Lugneus mocu Min Ad. 127, 141. 


Cairige = Ecca mac h. Chae” UL 356. 

Fionocc maccu Cha MD. Oct. 4. 
Ciarraige = MAQI MUCOI QEROI Brash, 223. 

{uci mae th. Chiaram, DL 357: 
Garbraige = Mach. Gairb LL. 364. 

Sioll4n mac ua Ghairbh MD. Oct. 31. 
Gaolraige = Mo Cholmoc mac h. Gualae vel h. Gaili, di 

Gailinni di Ultaib do LL. 364. 
Calraige? © = CASSITTAS MAQI MUCOI CALLITTI Brash. 
Crothraige? = TTGENU MAQI MUCOI QRITTI Brash, 138. 
Brecraige = NETTA SAGRU MAQI MUCOI BRECI Mar. 
1902. 

Artraige = Mo Cholmoce mac ua Arta MD. June 7. 
Dartraige | = Inis mac ua Dartadha MD. May 21. 
Dubraige = Naeman macua Duib MG. 176. 
Nechtraige = Molaissi maccua Necte MD. Jan. 1g. 
Tratraige = Luighthighern mac ua Trato MD. Apl. 28. 
Nosraige = Cluain macu Nois_ Passim. 


(dz) Gentilic names in -ne offer only three examples, with two 
ways of treatment when changed into personal names. 


Luigne = CONNI MAQI MUCOI LUGUNI March, 1808. 
MODDAGNI MAQI GATIGNI MUCOI LUGUNI 
Brash, 268. 
Conmaicne = LUGUDI MAQI LIDU MAQ MUCOI CUNAMAQI 
Dec. 1898. 


Gailine, see Gaolraige. 


In LUGUNI, the termination is retained after Mucor. In 


'Caulnia ocus Condluan, emon ruc Lebarcham ingen Oe ocus Adarce do Choin 
‘Chulainn, is dib Corco Caullain ocus Dal Cualnii Cruithniu. LL, 318. 
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Gailine, the termination is dropped—maccu Gaili, The last 
two letters of CUNAMAQI are doubtful, as are the words 
LIDU MAQ. 


(e) Gentilic names in -acht are rare. Only one, Cianachta, 
furnishes examples in a single passage. 

Cianachta = Sinech mater virorum mocu Cei in [vead 
mocu Cein] Cuile Aque, quorum nomina 
sunt Aidanus monachus,! qui sepultus est 
hi Cuil Uisci, et Chonrii moccu Cein, qui 
sepultus est in Daurmaig ; avia Tocummi 
mocu Cein, qui in Iona finivit vitam. 

Jal 2047/. 


(7) Gentilic names without any special prefix or termination 
take mocu, etc., before the name itself. 
Ligis = Columbanus mocu Loigse Ad. 210. 
Oenu mach Laicsi _ LL. 356, 
Enna maccu Laigsi Stokes, Lives, 275. 
Sogain* = VEDACU MAQ TOBIRA MUCOI SOGINI June, 1896. 
Nemaidon mocu Sogin Ad. 108. 
Eili? = Aedhach mac ua Elich MD. April 9. 


(g) Ui Echdach = quies Finntain filii nepotis Echdach 
AU. 602. 

Mocu may be expected in disguise, especially in published 
texts. Thus Hennessy prints mac Curetaz for maccu Retat 
(O.I. Dal Rétai = Dal Riada) AU. 677, mac Curthri for 
maccu [FF \ir Thre (Corcu Fir Thri) AU. 656, mac Cuznzde for 
maccu Imde (Dal Imde) AU. 638. He was puzzled by this 
last instance, as he found Cairill elsewhere as the name of 
St. Molaissi’s father. 

My notes are unfortunately so much deranged that I cannot 
give the instances, or statistics of them, in which I have failed to 
find corresponding race-names. In known Oghams, there are 
at least fifty-five instances of MUCOI, including what are held to 
be nominatives singular, MUCO (1), MOCO(t1), gen. pl. MOCON (1) ; 
gen. sg. MUCOI (42), MOCOI (4), MUCCOI (3), MOCCOI (1), 
MOQOI (1), and MUCCOE(1). My equated instances are thus a 


1 Reeves (Ad. 247) gives his descent from the Cianachta. 
2 Corcu Sogain and Soghraighe were probably equivalents, 
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small minority, which is not strange, since many race-divisions 
must have become extinct between the time of the Oghams 
and of the historical MSS. now available. On the other hand, 
out of twenty examples of mocu noted in Adamnan, I have 
equated fourteen. Out of twelve noted in AU., 1 have equated 
seven. In all, I have probably ‘found race-names for about 
half of the instances of mocu noted. And while the instances 
noted present a definite field, the search after race-names is at 
present a thing without limit.’ 

No inflexional change in socu appears in Old Irish. 
(Hennessy’s mc u is doubtless a contraction wrongly ex- 
panded.) Its effect on a following consonant cannot be judged 
from M.-I. instances, in which it is usually taken for mace wz. 
The O.-I. instances before c, 4, 7 are too few to be decisive. 
Following a nom. sg. it aspirates in AU. 662, Ultan macu 
Chonchubhatr quievit, and again 690, Cronan macu Chualne 
obit. But Hennessy’s text appears to have had aspiration 
marks added by a modern hand. In Adamnan, passage cited 
under Cianachta, socu Cezn occurs without change after gen. pl., 
nom. sg., and gen. sg. 

Mocu seems to afford a dating criterion for part of the 
Annals of Ulster. The occurrence of mac huz 437, maze nepotis 
578, filit nepotis 602, and mac huz 654, apparently as substitutes 
for mocwz, indicates that the early entries are a Middle-Irish 
insertion ; whereas, in the later part of the O.-I. period, the 
entries appear to be contemporary with the events. I think this 
indication is confirmed by other linguistic evidences. 

Mocu occurs in place-names, but seemingly even there 
denotes an individual person. Cluain macu Noéis, Inis macu 
Dartada, ‘ Mellan mac h. Chuind 0 Inis mic h. Chuind for Loch 
Oirbsen, Félire, xxxv., note. Connachta would give mocu 
Chuznn. In that case we should understand, not the whole 
region commonly called Connachta, or its people, but a small 
race-group in the north of Connacht called a ¢eora Connachia, 
the three Connachts—probably the remnant of a race which 


‘ Since this paper was written, many other instances have turned up, especially 
in the BB. list of saints and in Macalister’s ‘Irish Epigraphy.’ My paper fails to 
show the local identity of the names equated, except in a few instances. I have 
material for this identification in many more instances ; but the thesis seems sufficiently 
clear to dispense with more extensive annotations. 
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dominated the region and gave a name to it before its 
settlement by Brian and Fiachra, brothers of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages. According to MacFirbis, until the time of Eochu 
Muigmedoin, father of these men, Connacht was ruled by a 
dynasty of the Fir Domnann, whose home territory cor- 
responded to the later Ui Fiachrach. I suggest that 2a dora 
Connachta represented this dynastic race. 


EOIN MACNEILL 
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PALATALIZATION 


i a paper on Middle-Irish Declension, published in the 

Philological Society’s Transactions, 1905, Professor 
Strachan has drawn attention to one of the most important 
problems still awaiting a solution, that is, to determine the 
precise conditions under which a consonant or group of conso- 
nants is liable to be palatalized by a following palatal vowel 
when the vowel remains. 

§ 2. It is usual to recognize three ways of pronouncing the 
consonants in O. Ir. They are said to possess an i- quality, an 
a- quality, and an u- quality: cf. Pedersen, KZ. xxxvi. 85. In 
the first case, the point of contact or friction is on or close to 
the hard palate, as in the neighbourhood of the vowels z and e: 
z has two characteristics : the tongue is drawn back and arched, 
while the lips are protruded and rounded. a occupies a neutral 
or normal position. In the modern language the a- and u- 
qualities are classed together as non-palatal in contradistinction 
to the palatal or i- quality. Of course the reason is that the u- 
quality no longer plays the part it did in the inflexional system, 
and does not thrust itself upon the notice of the grammarian. 
Thus the three forms n. fev, g. fir, d. fur have been reduced to 
two, n. fear, g. fir, d. fear. Not that fur and fer have fallen 
together phonetically, though such confusion was possible in 
unaccented syllables. It is simply a case of the dative (Early 
Mod. Ir. for) being replaced by the nominative. Yet even in 
Mod. Ir. it would be a mistake, from the phonetic point of 
view, to ignore the u- quality. is both velar and labial, and its 
influence may still be felt in velar and labial consonants. In 
such words as ¢hugas, the w is as prominent in the second syllable 
as in agus, in spite of the difference of spelling. On the u- quality 
of one of the varieties of /, see Henebry, § 55. But it is plain 
that even in O. Ir. the difference between the u- and a- qualities 
was not so strongly marked over the whole range of consonants 
as the difference between either of them and the i- quality. If 
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we compare the ¢ of cara or cos with that of czi—and there is no 
reason to suppose that the pronunciation of these words has 
changed essentially during the last thousand years—there is little 
or no difference in the consonants themselves. The c is velar 
in each case. Any slight difference of colouring that may be 
caused by the different position of the lips is merely accidental, 
like the difference between English coo and German Kuh. But 
when we pass from cara, cos, or ci to cé, clos, there is not merely 
a difference in the position of the lips accompanying the articu- 
lation, but an essential difference in the articulation itself, in 
the shape of the tongue and the position it occupies during the 
process. 

§ 3. Labials, however, form a class apart. They are pro- 
duced, as it were, outside the mouth, and here there is no 
possibility of palatalization in the literal sense. The position of 
the lips is the essential thing. In Mod. Ir. the lips are thrust 
forward when the labial is preceded or followed by a, 0, or u, and 
drawn back when it is preceded or followed by e orz, Thus we 
have a distinction corresponding to the palatal and non-palatal 
pronunciations of the other consonants. In Mod. Ir. the 
protrusion of the lips tends to give the neighbouring vowel, 
especially when unaccented, an u- colour. That this was the 
case in O. Ir. may be inferred from such spellings as /é/sud, 
demun, crdbud. 

§ 4. For the purposes of the present investigation the a- 
and u- qualities are classed together as non-palatal, except 
when there is special redson for drawing attention to their 
different effects. Palatal is to be taken here in a wide sense, to 
include the i- quality of labials—an inaccuracy inevitable under 
the circumstances, and certainly not more unscientific than the 
common use of such terms as ‘guttural’ and ‘aspiration.’ There 
is much to be said in favour of the native terms caoé ‘slender,’ 
‘narrow, as opposed to J/eathan ‘broad,’ ‘wide.’ They well 
describe the form of the mouth-passage during the articulation. 
Even in pronouncing the labials this holds good. It is true 
that the drawing back of the lips before or after 7 or e makes 
the lips themselves somewhat broader; but the mouth-passage, 
from the closeness of the teeth and the position of the tongue, is 
decidedly narrow. 

§ 5. There are several problems connected with palatalization 

E2 
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in Irish. I purpose to deal here only with the one referred to 
in the opening paragraph, the problem of the palatal vowel 
which remains in a syllable following the accent. It might be 
expected to palatalize the preceding consonant ; but very often 
it fails to do so, or the consonant, originally palatal, has been 
depalatalized. Isolated instances have been considered by 
Pedersen, Asp., p. 6 sq., CZ. I. 194. Before going on to discuss. 
the reasons which govern the presence or absence of palataliza- 
tion, it will be necessary to establish the facts, that is, to collect 
and classify examples of all cases of consonants and consonant 
groups followed by an unaccented palatal vowel, or by a vowel 
which was originally palatal, excluding both secondary conso- 
nant-groups which are the result of syncope, and secondary 
vowels which have developed between consonants. My object 
is to determine the conditions for the O. Ir. period, adding 
illustrations from the later language where desirable. Examples 
are drawn rather from the Milan and St. Gall Glosses than 
from the Wiirzburg Glosses, since the orthography of these last 
is not so well suited to exhibit the quality of the consonants. 
Thus earlier O. Ir. writes Zee, cene, with nothing to mark the 
difference in pronunciation of the 7. In the latter case Ml. 
inserts the non-palatal glide, cezae, 39°3. Cf. Mid. Ir., tene, chena, 
and Mod. Ir. ¢eine, cheana. The spelling of Wb. is often 
ambiguous—sometimes indeed misleading. For example, in 
do-nn-éicct Wh. 9*4, the é& might be taken to denote the palatal 
quality of the cc; but a comparison with éicndirc Wb. 25424, 
etcndarcus 19%29, etcndag 1°6, etcmazlt 22°20, cdinscéil 23%2, and 
the like, shows that in Wb. & may be used for é even before 
a non-palatal consonant (cf. 2cdéitnargtis M1. 54°20). Several 
combinations which are not quotable from texts in the Thesaurus 
Palzo-hibernicus or Félire Oengusso are given on the authority 
of the Mid. Ir. forms. 

§ 6. In the following list the examples are arranged for 
convenience of reference in the alphabetic order of the conso- 
nants in question. A consonant or consonant-group may be 
followed, A, by a palatal vowel, or B, by a palatal vowel + 
consonant, and in each case may be (a) palatal, or (4) non- 
palatal. I have not found any essential difference between the 
groups A and B as regards palatalization. Certain types are 
more likely to occur in the one than in the other, Thus, 
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for inflexional endings we turn to A; compounds are found 
chiefly in B. But the presence or absence of palatalization, 
with perhaps one exception (see § 101), depends upon what 
precedes, not what follows, the palatal vowel. Pedersen indeed 
recognizes a distinction between the effect of palatal vowels in 
inlaut and auslaut, Asp. p. 7, and, if I understand his argument 
aright, contrasts the mn of cwmnigedar with the non-palatal 
mn of timne. The examples are ill chosen. In the first place, 
the mn of cuzmntgedar is palatal in chuzmnz, Ml. 32°11 where no 
consonant follows ; secondly, the words cuzmnigedar and timne 
are not parallel, for the #z in the former is a spirant (= mod. mh); 
and lastly, the consonant-groups are secondary, and the presence 
or absence of palatalization is due to the nature of the vowel 
lost between the # and x, and not to the following palatal 
vowel. 


§ 7. 6, see p (§ 62). 
8. md, later mm = mod. m (§ 142). 

A. (a) zmmbi Wh. 13922, Mid. Ir. zmme, tmmbe &c. Atk., 
mod. uzme. 

(6) atthchumbe Wb. 1°21, adcumbe 23422 Mid. Ir. athchumma 
Mey. 

B. (a) cimbid Wh. 4°30, 27°22 &c. Fel. Mid. Ir. czmodzd, 
cimtd, cimmid Atk., Mey. 

(6) Mid. Ir. cumbaztr, cummazr ‘brief’ Wi., Mey., by cuzmre 
Ml. 14°3 ; combur, commar ‘confluence’ Wi., Mey., W. cymmer. 


§ 9. vb, bb, rp = mod. 7b (§§ 153, 154). 
A. (6) orbae MI. 100°14, gs. orbaz 1023, orbbae Sp. v. 11, orbae 
Fé, Mid. Ir. ovba, Wi. < *orbion. So *komorbtos gives comarbae 
Fél., Mid. Ir. comarba, comarbba, comarpa &c., Wi., Atk., Mey., 
mod. comharba; indarbae Ml. 23°8, zxdarpae Sg. 31°11, Fél., Mid. 
Ir. zxnarba, Wi. ; Mid. Ir. ferba, ferbba gs. of ferb ‘ Kuh, Wi. ; 
Mid. Ir. durba SR. 7352, Mey. Jborb, superl. durbbu, Mey., the 
mod. duirbe is analogical ; arcorpaz, ERIU 1.195; nundnerbai Ml. 
65%6, but zodneirbea MI. 51°10 is fut. = -ezrbfea. 

B. (2) forbart Sg. 67°6, 167°3, forbbart 52°8, ds. forbairt Fél. 
= for-bert ; forbartach Ber. 41°2 ; carpat Tir. 14, np. carbatt Ml. 
96°13, Mid. Ir. carpat Wi., Mey., mod. carbad < *karbento-, cf. dp. 
cairptib Mi. 43%3, ap. cairptiu Wi., W. cerbyd, seemingly borrowed 
from Ir., Lat. carpentum. In dofdrbiat M1. 27°10, dunddrbiat 
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120914, dundérbtam 105%6, the slender 4 is analogicaliy restored 
from the simplex. 


§ 10. 6 = mod. bf (§ 119). 

A. (a) slébe MI. 58°4, 67%8, siébe Fel., Mid. Ir. stébe, slébz 
Wi., Atk. ; zmdibe Wh. 2*2, 20°8, 9 &c., ds. zmadtbiu 2°*3, nowbe 
MI. 374, Fél., Mid. Ir. dzme Atk. ; -gaibe Wb. 32°16. 

(6) abae gs. Ml. 784, Mid. Ir. aba Mey.; subae M1. 14642, 
Fél., Mid. Ir. sha Wi. Atk. ; dubaz gs. M1. 110°, Fél., Mid. Ir. 
duba Wi., Atk. < *su-bio-, *du-bi0- ; cf. the adjj. swbach, dubach 
Fél. &c., mod. subhach, dubhach | six, dix]. lubae Sg. 61°15, 
stllabe ib. 2121, fubae 26°8, Mid. Ir. fuba Wi. < *vo-b20-, tebae 
Sg. 1182, 195°1, damthdbae 68°11, tdbae 2013, gs. tbat M1. 9296; 
ni rubat (= 70-b2) M1. 2894, Sg. 7°3, 209%3, 2¢ ruba Sg. 3°28. 

B. (a) scribend Ml. 87°12, Sg. 1783 &c., ds. seribzunt Sg. 9*21, 
Mid. Ir. scr¢bend Atk., mod. sgribinn f., < scribendum ; tmdibenar 
Sg. 143°4, ettrdiben Ml. 42°17, terdibether Tur. 121 ; dibtrciud 
MI. 58°6, 99%1, azbcercud (dtbercud ?) 26°6, later dzbracad, diburgun, 
diubracad &c., Wi., Atk. ; gatbtd MI. 505, &c. 

(6) crabud Wh. 12°27, Ml. 36424, Feél., gs. crabatth Wb. 33°13, 
Mid. Ir. crdbud Atk., cf. W. crefydd, and the adj. crdzbdech Fél. 
Atk., mod. crdzbhtheach ; so gabud Hy. v. 31, 83, Fél., Mid. Ir. id., 
Atk., mod. gabhad, dp. gazbthtb Wb. 15°28, cf. W. gofid; cubus Wb. 
196, 11°21, 20°18 <*com-fiuss, cocubus Wh. 42°7 &c.; Mid. Ir. cobjiss 
and comfis Mey.are fresh formations. Here belong verbal forms 
such as -vdbat Wb. 119, 29°8, &c., -rabat Sg. 138%5, mod. vabhaid, 
by rubét Wh. 26°23 ; contubart Tir. 15, by dubbert 11, 13, 15 3 
asrubart passim, later atrubazré, mod. (a)dubhairt; in autrubert 
Cod. Cam. 374, the unaccented ¢ has not yet lost its quality, but 
the preceding consonant may have been already depalatalized. 


§ 11. db = mod. dhdh (§ 153). 

A. (6) fedbae Fél., Mid. Ir. fédba LB. 131°39; bodbae Wi... 
bodbe Mey., but bardbht TBC. 4023 ; Mid. Ir. Medba passim 
< *Medbae, but also Medbi, Metdbe TBC. &c. 

B. (4) doadbat Wh. 10°21, Ml. 152, Sg. 27°15, doadbadar 
Wb. 7°13, 7°10, &c. by éatdbdid Wh. 14°22, doaidbdetar 27°27 OG 
adbul, Wi., mod. adhbhal, cf. indadbol Sg. 217°5 by the abstract 
atdble, Wi. s. v. réimm. 


§ 12. 4b = mod. lbh (§§ 92, 93, 153, Tee) 
A. (6) balbae Fél., but balbe, batlbe, Mey. ; delbae gs. MI. 65°16, 


So Wh iB babe oo catch \ Alita eth 3 LAS 


OA eel 
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delbe Sg. 16671, Mid. Ir. delba, Wi., TBC. but dezlbc SR. 1794 
delbt Atk., mod. dezlbhe ; Mid. Ir. se/ba gs. TBC. 84 < *selbae. 

§13. 26 = mod. 2bh (§§ 153, 156). 

A. (6) Banba gs. id. Mey., an ia-stem (?). 

B. (4) anboth Ml. 125%11, Mid. Ir. anfad anfud Wi. Mey., 
mod. anfadh <*an-feth, cf. dp. atnbthib Hy. vi. 15; Mid. Ir. 
anbal Mey. < an-fial; nénbar Hy. vi. 65, Wi., dechenbor Fél. &c., 
mod, zaonbhar and deichneabhar <*novenviro- and *dekenviro- ; 
anfossigid Wb. 845 seems artificially coined to translate 
‘nescitis, otherwise it might have been classed here; but 
anfiss Wh. 13°11, Sg. 148°5, anfius Wh. 25°11, 25°31, anfissid 
29°4, Mid. Ir. anfiss Wi., Mey., mod. ainbhfhios, in which 
palatalization has been restored from the simplex /iss, fiuss, 
point to the probability of a scribal error in az/ossievd. 

§ 14. 7b. = mod. 7vbh (§§ 153, 157). 

A. (6) acarbaz M1. 59*19, id. Mey. s. v. acazrbe, but Mid. Ir. 
regularly acairbe, aggairbe Wi., Atk., Mey.; so garbz Atk., mod. 
gairbhe ; merbai Fel. (merbc MI. 1138), later merde Atk., mod. 
metrbhe ; derba = *derbae ‘certainty, Sg. 66°14 ; serbu comp. of 
serb MI. 24°10; serba ‘bitterness’ Atk., but sezrbzu, sezrbe Wi. ; 
Berbae Feél., Mid. Ir. Berba Mey., mod. Bearbha; forbae Seg. 
147°3, ds. forbu Wh. 396, 14927, MI. 1594, 5 &c., Mid. Ir. forba 
Atk.; dorbae MI. 10244, 1328, &c., Mid. Ir. torba, tarba, Wi., 
sigh aerial 

B. (4) -forbanar Wh. 14°27, Sg. 148*11, by forféenar Tur. 
45; -torban Wh. 12°32, 33, -torbanad 17°18; torbach Ml. 232, 
go’r1, 12191, Wi., but dtazrdzg SR. 5915 (cf. § 157); arbar 
Ml. 62°13, gs. arbair Fél., ds. arbur M1. 55°6, 102°8, cf. dp. azr- 
brib 63°12. 

§ 15. c, c¢ = mod. ¢ (§§ 129, 130). 

A. (a) we gs. MI. 23°7, 50°11, écce Wb. 7°12, MI. 90°, Mid. 
Ir. Zece Atk., mod. Ze (but Mid. Ir. also dca, tcca Wi., Atk., as 
u-stem ?) ; for -azccz M1. 94°3 by -accaz 114°15 &c. see § 129. 

(6) ruccae MI. 88°15, rucae 87%9, ruccat 27°9, 10, &c., ruccu 
Wb. 9°13, MI. 55°8, but raucce TBC., ruzce O'CI.; gleccu comp. 
Wb. 26°26, Mid. Ir. id. Atk., mod. gzoca. 

B. (a) atccend, aiccent < Lat. accentus Sg. 207°6, 26° &c., 
ds. azcctund 748; conaicelt < con-ad-celt M1. 49°9; conatcert 2°6, 
conatcertus 2°13; crocainn gs. Sg. 95*1, but ns. crocenn ib. 1114, 
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Mid. Ir. crocenn SR. 2849, crotcend Atk., mod. croiceann, where 
the palatal may have been restored from the syncopated pl- 
crowcne. 


§ 16. ¢, cc = mod. g (8§ 131, 132, 133). 

A. (a) -létecd Wh. 3°13, -2éce MI. 10316 ; correct Wb. 42527, 
So7207 10, &c. 

(6) bucat Sg. 3°13, Mid. Ir. duca, Early Mod. Ir. duga Mey. 
(now duzge, analogical) ; etirdécaz, doécat M1. 61°8, duduccat M1 
274923, see § 131 sq. 

B. (a2) écen Wb. 4°26, MI. 49°6 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk 
mod. ézgean ; lécind Ml. 105°16. 

(6) cucann Sg. 49°15, 51°4, 5, cucan 68°7, 107%4, as. cucain 
68°1 < coguina, but later cucenn Thes. Pal. ii, mod. cuzgeann 
‘churnful,’ ‘churning,’ where the palatal is restored from the 
syncopated forms, cf. the mod. gs. cuzgne, and cucnecht Thes. 
Pal. ii. 332, 34 translated ‘cooking, properly ‘churning’; acat 
‘acetum’ Sg. 73°7; sacart ‘sacerdos’ Wb. 33°20, 33°4 &c., 
sacardd Tur. 5, 19, Sg. 54°11, np. sacatrd Ml. 82°8, Mid. Ir. 
sacart Atk. &c., mod. sagar¢ with unexplained ¢ < d@, but the 
quality of the ¢ may be due to the influence of Sacrzfictum 
(sacarbaicc Wh. 11°15), consecratus, consecratio, cf. cossecarthae 
Ml. 63°6, 100°11 &c., cosaccartha Bvn. 29; ocus Sg. 138*3, Ml. 
88913, acus, accus Wh, 9°32, 23°12, Mid. Ir. focus, fagus Wi. 
Atk., mod. fogus by np. ozcs? Ml]. 78°2, ¢focad Ml. 35%22, togad 
39°16, Mid. Ir. tocad Wi., cf. the archaic form ‘foceth Phil. 
A.ix, 5, and dp. dozedzb Sg. 138°6, W. tynghed; conoceba M1. 20°5 
< con-od-géba, but here the c=g¢ may be palatal, cf. the common 
spelling ade for adé. 


§ 17. dc = mod. dhg (§ 143). 
B. (@) dobidcet MI. 39°11, andumbidced 537. 


SED aval s oie 

A. (6) elcae Fél.; talcae ib. ; balcu comp. ib. ; etzrfolcai Ml. 
81°r ; Mid. Ir. calca < *calcae (?) gs. of catlc, calc, Mey., but also 
cauce. 


B. (4) colcazd ‘culcita’ Sg. p. 129, Thes. Pal. ii. 290. 


§ 19. 7c (§§ 94, 153). 
A. (6) drcae Ml. 8241, 11, 104°2, but Mid. Ir. azrce, atrcce, airct 
Mey., mod. dzrce; sercae Ml. 53°10, 92%1, but Mid. Ir. serc¢ 
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Seerce Wi., Atk., mod. secrce and searca; tercat ds. Ml. 56°14, 
102%3, ¢ercaz as. Fél., Mid. Ir. ¢ercca, but ¢ercce, Atk.; cerca gs. 
Coir Anm. 214, now circe ; erdarcat ‘conspicui’ Ml. 36*10, comp. 
erdarcu MI. 47°18, 12297, airdtrcu Sg. 23>3, irdurcu Wb. 9°17, 
31°4, zrdorcu Wh. 28°32, Mid. Ir. airdercu Wi., trdarcu Mey., 
but Mid. Ir. ap. azrdzrci Mey.; adarcae Ml. 24°14, 116°8: cf. 
Stiab n-adarca TBC. p. 900, but adazrce TBC. 1348, mod. adairce : 
see, however, §§ 92, 94. 

B. (@) ocmadaircechu Ml. 45°5 ; adercéne Sg. 47*2: see 8§ 92, 
94 ; forrcimem M1). 73°10 (?). 

(0) forcan Ml. 91*21, ds. forcunn 19°12, 33°90, 93°16 may 
represent the regular development of /or + cenn, but the palatal 
is generally restored from the simplex and from syncopated 
forms ; hence forcenn Sg. 28°19, 169*1, MI. 22°11 &c., forrciunn 
Sg. 18°1, 203°5, focrctum 213°13; a further analogical trans- 
formation is found in forchenn Ml. 118%, fotrchinn 56%8, mod. 
Sotrcheann, cf. Pedersen, KZ. xxxv. 443. 


§ 20. se (§§ 153, 158). 

A, (6) mescat as. Ml. 77°6, 7, 94°3, 4, Mid. Ir. mesca Wi. 
Atk., but also mmezsce Wi., mod. mezsge; mescu, mesco comp. of 
mesc, Wi.; sescat ‘ effoetas’ MI. 100519; @scae Sg. 61*26, Ber. 
33°18, esce ib. 3345, aesca 33°1, ésca 34%, Mid. Ir. ésca, éscoz Wi., 
Atk., mod. éasga. 

B. (a) descipul Wi., Atk., mod. dezsgiobad. 

(6) Mid. Ir. escazd ‘active’ Wi., Atk., mod. éasgazdh, by scith 
‘weary’; @scazdi ‘\unares’ Bvn. 22, nephescazdt Ml. 30°5. 


§ 21. xc (§ 169). 

B. (a) exceptid Wb. 2°20, 25°32, exceptacd Sg. 378. 

§ 22. ch (§§ 120, 121). 

A. (a) fiche Sg. 70°9 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., mod. id. 
saicht Fél. 

(6) dochu comp. Wb. 4°14, 24, 5°31, 43, 10%7, Mid. Ir. dochu 
docha Wi., Atk., mod. décha ; doche ‘confidence’ Fél. = dochae, 
cf. Strachan RC. xx. 297; cochu Sg. 67°16, ds. of coche, ib. 67°14 ; 
crucha gs. SR. 7753 < cruchae (cf. cruche Wb. 85, Ml. 65°90, 
Cod. Cam. Thes. Pal. ii. 245, 11 ; 246, 25; 247, 10), but cruzche 
... sruithe Fél. Ep. 270, crotche Atk., mod. id., analogical. 

B. (a) seichem Wh. 25°6 ; fichet gs. Ml. 242 &c., Mid. Ir, id. 
Wi., Atk., mod. fichead; dichell Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Wi. dichedl 
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Atk. ; WMichél Fél., Michel Atk., now Micheal ; foscoichet Ml. 
3698, 11194; dunthlaichiur Ml. 44°20, dotluichethar 36°28 ; 
cluichigedar 122*10, cluichech Sg. 59°16. 

(6) dorochair Sg. 29%8, Tur. 19, Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., by 
do-cer Tur. 131; fochonn Wh. 3°23, jochunn ibili T° r23%os Ml. 
138°, gs. fochuinn MI. 35°24, Mid. Ir. fochund Atk., mod. fochatn 
< fo-cenn, cf. Pedersen Asp. p. 108 ; achad LA. 19*1, Mid. Ir. id. 
Mey., common in place-names ; the oldest spelling is ached. 
Ached bou Adam. 63°, Ached Fobuir LA. 13°1; drochat, Sg. 
46°4 aurdrochait SR. 465 ; later drozchet Wi. mod. drowchead may 
come from a syncopated form ; /échet léichet Fél. (where, how- 
ever, the metre is not decisive), the palatal may be restored from 
forms like luatchttdiu Ml. 40%4 ; lécharn Fél., luacharnn Sg. 
47°10, as. Zochatrnn ib. 24°16, Mid. Ir. locharn lécharnn &c., Wi., 
Atk., mod. léchrann < lucerna, but influenced by /échet, and later 
by crann ; intuachall Ml. 103924, by twazchli Wh. 8°13 ; atluchur 
Wb. 3°19; duntluchur Ml. 74%3. 


§ 23. da = mod. dh (§§ 122, 123). 

A. (a) guzde Wh. 7°13 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., mod. 
guidhe ; claidt Sg. 35*8, Mid. Ir. clade Wi., Mey., mod. clazdhe. 

B. (a) clatdeb Wh. 6°13, Mid. Ir. clazdeb, cloidem &c., Wi., 
Atk., Mey., mod. clatdheamh ; méidem Wh. 17°11 &c., mod. 
maordheamh ; burden, buden Fél., Wi., Atk., Mey., mod. éuzdhean. 

(6) adazll gs. Ml. 102°15, Mid. Ir. adall Mey., < ad-ell-; so 
tadal M\. 25*2, Mid. Ir. zadall Wi., Atk., < to-ad-ell- ; radas M1. 
42°4, 10, zmradat Wh. 1°7 by ruradit Wb. 7°9 &c.; Mid. Ir. 
rodarc, mod. radhare, < ro-derc. 

§ 24. md (§ 117). 

A. (@) clainde Wb. 5*19, Mid. Ir. id. and claznmz Atk., mod. 
clainne cloinne ; luindiu M1. 23422, 32%1, 130°13, mod. Zucnne. 

B. (a) dindius Sg. 5*1, mod. dimneas; coindeule Sg. 3°1,. 
comndeulgg 25°2 ; Mid. Ir. caindel coindel Wi., Atk., Mey., now 
coinneal < candela. 


§ 25. 7d (§ 153). 

A. (6) cerdae Ml, 18°12, Mid. Ir. cerdda cerda Wi., Atk, 
Mey., mod. cedrda (but also céirde, analogical); avddaz Ml. 
129°20, ardaz 48°18, ardae gsf. Fél., Mid. Ir. arda by azrde 


Mey.; comp. avdu Ml. 23°23, 47°20, 13897, arddu Sg. 161°, 
arta Inc. Sg. I. 
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B, (0) ordan Fél. Hy. i. 50, rudanordan Wb. 33°5, vuhortan 
Ml. 107°2 by otrdnimm Sg. 22° < ordinare. 


§ 26. 7, 7, ph (8 124). 

A. (a) Liphe Sp. v. 4, gs. Lift Fél., mod. Life. 

B. (@) ifern ‘infernum’ Hy. vi. 20, Fél., gs. ifirn Seg. 
39°24, &c., ds. efiurn Ml. 23°5 (written z/wrnn 130°6) Mid. Ir. 
iffern Atk., mod. zf/reann ; ephis ds. ‘ Ephesus’ Wb. 274109. 

(0) cofun (MS. dia thosun) MI. 55°1, Mid. Ir. coffund, tafand 
Wi, Atk., < to-svenn, cf. grafand Fél., Wi, pl. graifne. 


§ 27. g =mod. gh (§§ 125, 126, 127). 

A. (@) maige gs. Tir. 13, Fél., Mid. Ir. mazge, muzge, mod. 
muighe; dge, dige Fél., but Mid. Ir. aga, dgai, Mey.; brige 
Fél., Mid. Ir. drégz Mey., mod. brighe’; tage Fél., Mid. Ir. ége, 
tige &c., Wi., Atk., mod. éeghe. 

(2) égae Ml. 144°7, dgaz ib. 94°3, Aor. 723, Sg. 59°10, wagaz 
Fél., ¢trégae Ml. 6249, 96°7, 44°29, fragaz 38413, 87°I, ¢réige 
truauge Fél. Index, wazg? dzge ib., but in neither case is the 
palatal quality of the g established by the metre: cf. Strachan, 
RC. xx. 191, 295; Mid. Ir. aga SR. 6199, ¢roga 7390, but later 
palatal dzge and trozgt Atk. ; tugae Fél. < *togza, Mid. Ir. tuga, 
Wi., but zuzge TBC., mod. ¢uzghe; lugae MI. 36720, 23, 118°5, 
126°5, firlugae 36°20, firlugu 115*18, Sg. 217°1, comlugu Ml. 
44°30, but luzge Wh. 14°39, firluzge 34°1, comlugiu Ml. 44°5, 
Mid. Ir. fuga and luzge Wi., Atk., comluga SR. 3040; lugu 
comp. Wb. 16°26, MI. 23713, 42°18, 119%8, 123°12, 135°13, Mid. 
Ir. duga Atk., mod. lugha, but laigtu Ml. 17°7, 24423, 26°6, 
35°22, Sg. 42%9, 120°2, 179°1 ; Jogud MI. 11811, by gs. dozchtho 
62°19. 

B. (a) sazgit ds. MI. 133°4, ns. saaget Hy. i. 20, Mid. Ir. id. 
Wi., sazgit Atk. mod. saighead < sagitta; légend Ml. 84%4, 
Fél., mod. léigheann < legendum ; srogell ‘flagellum’ Sg. 48°3, 
Mid. Ir. svoigell, sraigell Wi., Atk., but here the palatal would 
be preserved by dp. svozg/zb and by srozghim. 

(6) fugall Wb. 9°%4, ds. fugull ib. 9°16 < fo-gell, but fugell 
Wb. 9°5 (a prima manu), Mid. Ir. fwzgeal/, Atk., with the palatal 
preserved or restored from the simplex. 


§ 28. dy (§§ 95, 153). 
A. (4) Mid. Ir. selga, Wi. < *selgae, mod. sealga by sezlge ; 
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Elgga gs. TBC. 3109, but Eze? LL. 377°16 ; delg makes ap. 
delgae LLU. 93,25, but dezlge, delge, delggt TBC. 

B. (6) Colgan Ann. Ul. 737, by earlier Colggen, 616, 621, 
677, &c. 

§ 29. ug (§§ 97, 144, 174). 

A. (a) inge Sg. 25°1, 75°5 ; engcert MI. 61°15. 

() ungae ‘uncia’ Sg. 45°17, gs. and gp. ungae Tir. 6, np. 
ungat id., unga Ber. 3°, Mid. Ir. unga Wi., Atk. ; Mid. Ir. lunga 
LL. 2°27, 28, but luznge LU. 27°6 &c., mod. id. ; cunga SR. 
5704. 

B. (a) daingen Ml. 32°16, Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Atk. mod. 
daingean ; cingid n-as., cinged n- gp. of cing Fel. 

(2) ldongais das. Ml. 74212, 13, &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., 
but also analogically Joznges &c. ib., mod. luzngeas ‘ shipping,’ 
cf. loingsech M). 133°11, loengstg 54°18, 123°3. 

§ 30. 7g (7c) (§§ 96, 153, 159). 

A. (0) fercae gs. MI. 32%4, ferce 27°15, Mid. Ir. ferrga(?), 
TBC. 3108, but ferge, ferct, fergi Wi., Atk, mod. /erge: 
Marggae Sp. V. 6, Margae Feél.; frésorcat-sstu M1. 44°31 (but 
Sritammotrci-sé 44°26, see § 96) ; Mid. Ir. durga by dp. luzrgnibd 
Wi. 

B. (0) orcun Wb. 4°33 <*orgend, cf. gs. ozrcne Ml. 22°, Mid. Ir. 
orggun, orcain Wi., Atk., mod, avgazz, so the compounds éssarcozz, 
Wb. 12°3, t2zmmarcuin M1. 111°3, tuarcun Wb. 1°19, comthtarcon 
2°2, frithorcun Ml. 33°16, comrorcon Ml. 25°12 &c., and the 
verbal forms ovcas Wb. 28%4, orcaid M1. 19°6 frisorcad 118*1, for 
Sridoirced Wh. 14°27 see 8§ 92, 96; forgall: ordan Hy. i. 50, 
Jorcal Ml. 42°4, gs. forcaill, 46°24, ds. forgul: ordun Fél., forgal 
SR. 7051, forggal 7025, 7568, gs. forgaill 4302; but the palatal 
may be kept or restored from the simplex ged/, forceld Wb. 25°20, 
Ml. 22°19, 42°1, 44°10, 46°8, Mid. Ir. id. Atk., ds. forciudl 
Atk., forgiull LB, 261°8 ; argat M1. 31°10, 73°12, g. argazt, 36°24, 
85°7, Tir. 6, arggait Sp. v. 7; the archaic form arget occurs in 
argetbor LA. 101, and drarget Thes. Pal. ii. 47, 362, Mid. Ir. 
argal, arcat, g. argait, airgit Wi., Atk. ; in some texts the palatal 
and non-palatal forms are used promiscuously, thus LL. 253°1, 
aurgit, 7 argatt, 13 airgit. The palatal forms and mod. airgead 
g. azrgid, seem due to the influence of the adj. argdide, airgdide, 


: which palatalization is regular, cf. mod. direamh by O. Ir. dram 
66. 
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§ 31. 2 (§§ 104, 105). 

A. (a) diliu Wb. 841, 11°17 &c.; tucle, Wh. 30°11, mod. tovle ; 
aile Wh. 12°46 &c., mod. ozle, ezle. 

B (a) diélem Wh. 1°22, mod. dizleamh; dalem Sg. 632, 
mod. dézleamh ; mulenn Sg. 45°15 mod., muzleann. 

(6) solus MI. 40°15, Fél., Mid. Ir. id. and sol/us Wi., Atk., 
mod, solus, solas, ‘light, by pl. sozds¢ Byn. 12. 


§ 32. 2 before which a consonant has been lost (§ 149). 

A. (6) gabalae gs. M1. 83°3, Mid. Ir. gabdla Atk., mod. gabhala, 
from gabal < *gabagla, W. caffael; so in compounds ranngabdla 
Sg. 88°3, 193>2, digbala ib. 635, turchalae Ml. 85°13, enduchalae 
ib. 108°9, Mid. Ir. fachdla Wi., fagbéla TBC., congbdla, dighdla, 
ergabala, fresgabdla Atk.; cenélae Ml. 2°14, 15, 17, Sg. 813, 
24°2, cenéla Sg. 22°10, ds. cendéolu Wh. 3°24 (ceneliu M1. 51°2 looks 
like a scribal error for cenélu), cf. cenél = O. W. cenetl; soscélae 
(= soscelaz) Ml. 42°7, soscélaz ib., soscelu Wh. 1336, 18°8, &c., 
cf. scél = W. chwedl; so dusceulat M1. 68°12, 102°22, dosceulat 
comp. 11; Mid. Ir. axdla, gs. of andl Mey., cf. O. W. anatl ; 
Mid. Ir. déla, gs. of dal Wi., Atk., cf. O.W. dail; giulatt M1. 
657, cf. -glew 868. 


§ 33. df = mod. bf/ (§ 145). 

A. (0) obl@ gs. St. Miss. 64°. 

B. (a) cobligih Wb. 6°31, Mid. Ir. cozbligz, cozblige Wi., Mey., 
< com-lige. 


§ 34. cl. = mod. g7 (§ 153). 

B. (6) eclais ‘ecclesia’ Tur. 60, MI. 6514, 18, Mid. Ir. id. 
Atk., mod. eaglais, cf. W. eglwys; eclaim Ml. 114°15, by 
as-n-gleinn 105%9, so doeclannat Ber. 34°3, duneclannar M1. 120°2,. 
fordiuclaim Mi. 1915, 75°4, fordiuclannar Ml. 1045. 


§ 35. chi (§ 146). 

A (6) Mid. Ir. fochle, Wi. by clé, cf. W. gogleda. 

B (a) dichlid Ml. 599, Mid. Ir. dichleth. 

§ 36. zal (§ 146). 

B (a) indligid Wb. 3°7, Mid. Ir. id. Atk. 

§ 37. nfl (§ 169). vey 

B. (a) conflechtaigthe Ml. 16°11, cf. mod. coinbhitocht < con- 
fiuctus. 
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§ 38. of. = mod. ghl (§ 153). 

B (6) foglaim Ml. 14°11, Mid. Ir. Joglaim fogluim Atk., mod. 
foghlaim, by fogliunn Per. 56°4, so mod. dioghluim by doglennar 
MI. 133°7; but the technical éoglenemon, toglenamon Sg. 78°1, 
957, 1042 follows the simplex g/enomon, cf. Strachan RC. xx. 


445. 
§ 39. Z(§ 115). 
A (a) caille < pallium Tir 2 &c.; cnilliu MI. 110°T1. 
B (a) foruillecta Wb. 799 < fo-ro-slechta. 
§ 40. ml = mod. mh (§ 117). 


B. (a) cuimlengargthit Ml. 16°11, cf. Mid. Ir. cucmleng Wi, 
Atk.; cucmlin M1. 47°3. 


§ 41. mm (§ 117). 
B. (a) commlith MI. 118°3. 


$42. mgd (§ 153). 
B. (6) Mid. Ir. exglaim RC. xx 9, cf. the archaic evglemen 
Pilea? ol. 


§ 43. 72 (§§ 153, 160). 
B. (0) forldim LU. 85°30 = *forlaimm < for-lévm. 


§ 44. sf (§ 153). 


B. (6) aslach Ml. 95°6, 141%1, gs. aslatg 28°7, Mid. Ir. aslach 
Atk., Mey., by adslig Wb. 14427. 


§ 45. m= mod. mk (§ 128). 

A. (a) mime Wb. 18°11, Ml. 40°7 &c., Fél., Wi., Atk. ; sémecu 
comp. Ml. 19*8, Sg. 14°6, mod. séimhe ; fodaimi Ml. 55411, 14. 

(0) témae Sg. 68°13, Mid. Ir. déma SR. 2851, Wi. by ldime 
Wi., Atk., mod. lémha and Jléimhe; so airlam, trlam makes 
comp. zvlamu Wh. 117, 12229, 22°10, and abstract erlamae 
M1. 36°20, 110°3 ; cxdmai Ml. 22%, 4149, Mid. Ir. cudma, cnédmu 
Wi., Atk., mod. czdmha; rome Sg. 174°, Rémae Riiamae Fé). 
Mid. Ir. Réma Wi., Atk. mod. Rémha ; humae Wb. 12°27, Mid. 
Ir. id. Wi., wma Atk., mod. wmha, cf. W. efydd ; crumat Ml. 44°1 
Mid. Ir. cruma Atk., mod. crumha, 

B. (a) dimess Wb.6'19, mod. dimheas ; nemed Sg. 13°1 =Gaulish 
nemeton , temel Wh, 12°12, 21°8, MI. 16°5, Mid. Ir. id. Atk., mod. 
teimheal ; laimetar Ml. 60%, rvolaimethar Wb. 5°15, 9°3. 

(0) wmal ‘humilis’ Wb. 5°27, Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., mod. 
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umhal, cf. with loss of the palatal vowel hezmld Ml. 54°1, the 
later uma, umhla is analogical ; tomus Wb. 17°11, Ml. 26°6 &c.: 
Mid. Ir. id. Atk. mod. omhas, by gs. toimseo Ml. 20°21, 5°23 
camull ‘camelo’ Tur. 60, Mid. Ir. cémall Atk., camall Mey. ; 
cuman Wh. 8*3, 26°9, MI. 124°5, Mid. Ir. id. Wi., but mod. 
cutmhin from the syncopated forms cudmnz MI. 32°11, cuzmnech 
46°29. 

§ 46. dm = mod. dhm (§§ 153, 161). 

A. (6) madmae gs. Ml. 84°6, Mid. Ir. madma, Atk. TBC., 
Mid. Ir. commadma Mey.; urnadma ib.; mod. snadhma gs. of 
snaidhm; Mid. Ir. fedma TBC., mod. feadhma; tedmae Fél., 
Mid. Ir. tedma Wi. 

B. (@) slecdmenaib Tur. 91. 

(6) ernadman M1. 2°2. 


§ 47. Zn (8§ 98, 153). 

A. (6) delmae gs. Fél., Mid. Ir. delme Wi., delma Feél., 
p- 206; Mid. Ir. calma Wi., Atk., mod. id. < *kalmzos, cf. W. 
celfydd, comp. calmu Wi.; Fedelme gs. LU. 57°31. 

B. (6) delmaim, delmaimm Feél. 


§ 48. mm, m = mod. w (§§ 99, 134-137). 

A. (a) lémme Wi., mod. létme; betmmt Wh. 21°7; timmi 
Hy. ii. 32, mod. time; catmmt M1. 991, mod. cazme; muimme 
Wb. 24%11, MI. 112°22, mod. duzme. 

(6) gremmae Ml. 110%3, mod. greama; cummae Ml. 31223, 
Sg. 63°15, 10°11, cummmae 10°4, cumma 34°5, Mid. Ir. cumma 
Wi., Atk., mod. cuma; sommae Ml. 27°10, 36°32, Sg. 70*I0, 
124°2, &c., sommat Ml. 27497, 2897, < su-op-mio- Strachan BB. 
xx. 8, so dommae M1. 36°32; trummae M1. 842, trummaz 23°19, 
Sg. 9°18, ¢rumaz Ml. 20°19, Mid. Ir. trumma, truma Wi. 
Atk.; Mid. Ir. comp. trummu Wi., trumma Atk., from tromm 
< *tyudsmo- Strachan BB. xx. 18, the mod. ¢vuzme is a fresh 
analogical formation; so catrummae M1. 65°5, Mid. Ir. cutrumma 
Wi., cutruma Atk. ; Témm@e, Témmae Ann. Ul. 739, 748, 750 
&c., now Zuama, gs. of Tuaim; drummaz Ml. 26°8; for 
foglaimme M1. 42°2 see § 92, 99. 

B. (a) céimmen MI. 22°27, cémmen 133°4, Mid. Ir. céimenda 
Atk., céimenna Mey., mod. céimeanna ; béimmen, bémen Wb. 
17°2, bémmen M1. 39°17. 

(0) cummasc Sg. 2°8, Ml. 34°4, by con-mescatar Sg. 61°14, 
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mod. cumasc; so comus Cod. Cam. 37°, Mid. Ir. commus, cumus 
Wi., Mod. cumas < com-mess- ; ammus Wb. 2°27, MI. 91°6, Fél., 
Mid. Ir. id. Wi., mod. amus < ad-messu-, but cocmmestar Ml. 
127°19, where the following syllable is in weakest position. 


§ 49. nm (§ 153). 7 
A. (6) menmae Ml, 21°3, 31°24, menma 53°18, Sp. ii. 1, Mid. 
Ir. menma Wi., Atk., mod. meanma ; anmae gs. Ml. 30*10, 12, 
49%4, &c. anme 2249, Sg. 200°10, anmmae Sg. 4°7, 208°6, anmma 
26°11, 30°2 &c., Mid. Ir. anma, anmma Atk., cf. Mid. Ir. Zenma 
Wi., and mod. seanma gs. of setnm (senim Wb. 13°18). 
B. (0) senmuin Wh. 13°14, Senman 12°46. 


§ 50. vm (§ 153). 

A. (0) garmags. Hy. ii.16, mod. id. <*garmae; Mid. Ir. corma, 
gs. of coirm, cutrm Wi., Mey., but also analogically cozrme Wi. 

B. (4) format Ml. 43°14, 49°18 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi, Atk., 
mod. formad < *formet, cf. forrmtech Sp. ii. 2. 


§ 51. z (§§ 104, 106). 

A. (a) duine passim O., Mid., and Mod. Ir. ; szzzu Wh. 4°14, 
28°16, mod. szze; déntu MI. 11212, mod. déne ; diniuw Wh. 
5°10. 

B. (a) enech Ml. 65°1 ; suaneman ib. 3795; domointur Wh. 
14*I0. 

(4) dofonug Sg. 22°5. 


§ 52, 2 before which a consonant has been lost (§ 150). 


A. (a) laréne Sg. 49°4 < darecnia Strachan BB. xx. 14, léne 
< lacn- ib. 3; tene Sg. 96°1, mod. setne < *tepnet-? 

(0) Mid. Ir. ona Wi., gs. of tén = W. tin < teucna, tucna 
Strachan BB. xx., wknd Sprach. 134, mod. ména < ménae gs. of 
méin, an i-stem “ mdknt- mokni (oder ahnlich)” Sprach. 197 ; 
mod. s7éna (Wi. and Atk.) gs. of srén = W. ffroen < sprogna or 
sprugna, Strachan BB. xx. 13, svokn& Sprach. 318; anae Ml. 
56°54 p. anaz 95°13, Mid. Ir. ama Mey. < *apnio-, Stokes KZ. 
RXK Vie 7A 

B. (4) denom, dénum, Wh. 12°9, Ml. 2411 &c., Mid. Ir. déum 
dénam Wi., Atk., mod. déanamh < *de-onim ; énairt Sg. one) 
< *eks-nertis, comp. énartu Ml. 49°17, énartae, 61°30 énartat 
43°10, but exzrte, enertd Atk., with palatal restored from ert. 
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§ 53. cz = mod. gx (§ 153). 

(0) ecnae Ml. 89°, 1289 = egen*e from eg < eks and £ne, 
Mid. Ir. ecna Wi., Atk., mod. eagna ; conacna Hy. v. 100 < con- 
aad-gne. 

§ 54. 7en, ren = mod. ren (§ 153). 

A. (6) etarcnae Ml. 42°27, °2, 1078, etargnae Sg. 18812, ds. 
etargnu Wh. 15°1, gs. etarccnat Ml. 14°90, etargnar Sg. 28>3, 
etargna ib. 197>10, Acr. 622, Mid. Ir. id. Atk. 

$55. gu = mod. ghn (§ 153). 
A. (6) -fogna Wb. 12°12 = fo-gné. 


§ 56. B. (6) fognam Wh. 12°2, 3 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Atk., 


mod. foghnamh < fo-gnim. 


857. gn (§ 153). 

A. (6) gnae Ml. 26°8, gs. zxgnaz 89°8 ; engnu M1. 14°19, 47, 
Mid. Ir. id. Atk. 

B. (0) enggnatar Sg. 209°13 ; tmchongnam Wb. 5°%s, cf. Mid. 
Ir. cungnam Atk., mod. conguamh <com-gnim. 


§ 58. m2 = mod. mhn (§ 153). 

A. (6) dommnaz ds. Ml. 85°14, comp. domnu Seg. Inc., cf. Gaul. 
dubno-, W. dwfn, so the compound fudomnai M1. 8174 comp. 
fudumnu M1. 140°3, Mid. Ir. fudomna Atk., the later dozmne 
‘depth’ Atk., mod. dozmhne is analogical. essamni comp. Wb. 
23°12, MI. 29°11, 12, cf. Gaul. evobnus ; esamne ‘fiducia’ Ml. 
FiOoT2. 

B. (6) Mid. Ir. comnart Wi., Atk., but comnesam M1. 36*1 

&c., from essam 55°1, cf. W. cyfnesaf. 


$59. nn (§ 115). 
A. (a) rainne Sg. 181, 269 &c., mod. rownne ; asroimnea 
Ml. 312 < ess-ro-sni- Sarauw § 86. 


§ 60. 7 (S§ 153, 163). 

A. (6) tigerne Tir. 6, Mid. Ir. “gerna Wi., Atk., mod. 
lighearna <“*ligernios. 

B. (6) zn chornaldaz ‘ Cornilii’ Sg. 30°10. 

§ 61. sv (S§ 153, 164). 

A. (6) adcosna Ml. 51°6 < ad-com-sni Sarauw § 86. 

B. (6) cosnam Wh. 11°21, Mid. Ir. id. Wi, Atk., mod. cosnamh 
< com-snim, Sarauw § 86. 
F 
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§ 62. p = mod. 4 (§ 138). 

A. (6) Mid. Ir. abba, apa Atk., Mey. <*ad-d20-? 

B. (a) epiur Wb. 4°26 by epur 24°38, Sg. 73°6 &e., eperr Wh. 
17411, cf. mdaipir MI. 56416, deanatperr 14°13, atpert 50°8 ; 
cpeltu Wh. 13°20 ; epistil ‘ epistola’ Wb. 14°1, Mid. Ir. id. Atk 
mod, ezpistzl in which p seems to have been restored. 
_ (6) opaiy ds. Ml. 121416, Mid. Ir. odazr, Atk. mod. obatr 
< opera; pupall Sg. 50°17 Mid. Ir. id. Wi. = W. pebyll < papttio ; 
adoputr Tir. 10 < ad-od-ber-, adoparar Wb. 20°13 < ad-od-berar ; 
Mid. Ir. /dbatr, fuabair Wi. < fo-od-ber-; atropert Tir. 1 by 
adopart preserves the unaccented @ of ad-d-ro-od-bert. 


§ 63. , 1b (§ 153). 
A. (6) alpai n- as. ‘the Alps’ Sg. 217°8, 9; Elpaz Hy. ii. 9 ; 
Mid. Ir. Alba, g. Alpan, Alban Wi., Mey., mod. id, = Albion. 


§ 64. sp, sb (S§ 153, 165). 
A. (8) esbae Ml. 132°3, espae Fel. 

B. (a) esbicutl Wh. 32%4, gs. of esbscul < scyphulus. 

(6) aesbatatd M)\. 130°23 ; Mid. Ir. esfartu Atk. ‘ vespertina.’ 


S765. 7 ASS 104, 107-112). 

A. (a) goiriu Sg. 40°10 ; lérzu ib. 41*2 ; uwatre Wb. 2°18, 19, 
Sg. 18°6. 

B. (a) tuzrem Wh. 24°7, Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., mod. tuzreamh 
<*to-rima ; dered Wh. 10°3, mod. dezreadh (de-reth Sarauw § 84). 

(6) torad Wh. 22°3, torud Ml. 46°8 by pl. soirthi 46°14, 
dorus Fél. &c., mod. id., by dozrsea M1. 467109.. 


§ 66. 7, before which a consonant has been lost (§§ 150-152). 

A. (6) uarae gsf. Fél. Apr. 17, May 25 (rhymes with duadae, 
uagae, see RC. xx. 296, 297), cf. W. oer, Gaul. ogro-, but Mid. Ir. 
comp. fuazriu Wi., mod. fuazre, analogical ; arachturat M1. 
59°9 < *-cicrzat. 

B. (0) dram Sg. 26°17, 71°2 &c. <*ad-rima, but Mid. Ir: 
divem Atk., mod. azreamh analogical after gs. dzrme; so das. 
araim Ml. 88°12, Sg. 718, 203°11, Bvn. 31, but azrzm MI. 48°19 ; 
Mid. Ir. drach Mey. < ad-reg-, cf. ap. atrge dp. atrgib, whence 
a new ns. direch, Mey.; so Mid. Ir. déarach Mey.; -diurat 
Ml. 72°17 < de-od-reth- ; térand Sg. 3°18 &c. < to-0d-rind (2); eratc 
MI. 59°15 by as-renaim, under the influence of Zcc, Thurneysen 
CZ. ii. 82, Mid. Ir. évazc Wi., but also érie. 
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§ 67. br = mod. bhr (§ 153). 
A. (0) lobrae Ml. 45°9, 61°4, Mid. Ir. lobva Wi, Atk., mod, 
lobhra, lubhra; lobru comp. of lobur Wh. 12°1, lobro t7e20ncl 


W. lwfr; ebrae Mi. 2°11, 54°32, Mid. Ir. ebra LL 2°17, Ebra, 
Ebrat Atk., mod. Zabhra < Hebréa = Hebraea. 


B. (6) asvobrad Wh. 3°31, 5°4, MI. 1614 &c. < ess-r0-breth, 
cr. mod. adubhradh. 


§ 68. chr (§ 153). 

A. (6) Mid. Ir, to-chra Wi. 

B. (0) fochrach Sg. 35°2 ; corrochraitea (?) Wb. 12°33 (but the 
normal form is zzrochréitset M1. 90°22, nadrochrétset 131411). 


§ 69. /7 (§ 165), 
B. (6) afraice Sg. 33220, Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Atk., Affraze Wi. 
< Afyica; so afracde Sg. 195. 


§ 70. gr = mod. ghr (§ 153). 

B. (6) Mid. Ir. ograim < *to-greimm Atk, 927 s.v. togairm, 
with which, however, it is not connected: cf. dogrinn, dogrind, 
and dogrenar Wi. 


§ 71. mgr (§ 153). 

B. (0) congraimm Wi. < com-greimm. 

§ 72. mr = mod. mhr. 

B. (a) cucmrech Wh. 1%4, ds. cutmriug 23°7, 30°22 &c., gp. 
cuimrech Fél., Mid. Ir. cetzbvech Atk., mod. cuzbhreach <*com-reg- ; 
so cuzmrechta Sg. 39°13, cutmrechtt Ml. 137°12. 


§ 73. pr = mod. Sr (§ 147). 

B (a) appriscc Wb. 9°10, aprisce M1. 69°1, Mid. Ir. azdorzse, 
Mey.; apréil Fél. < Lat. aprélis ; atamroipred M1. 44°17, adropred 
Wb. 15°20, adroipred Fél. Ep. 346; doneprennet Sg. 209°19, but 
doeprannat M1. 39%2 (cf. dubriznn 81°14). 


§ 74. 77 (S§ 139). 

B. (a) facerred Ml. 124"3. 

(6) ds. tarraing Wi., Atk., mod. id. < *¢o-sreng, cf. do- 
srengaim, tairngim Wi.,and Sarauw § 87. Mid. Ir. carrac carraic 
Wi., Atk., Mey. (ds, carric LA. 10°1), by dp. cazveeb Tur. 115, 
os, cairgge Mey. 

F2 
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ve tr, ttr (§§ 153, 166). 

B. (2) attrab MI. 92°9, Sg. 198*24, Hee Ml. 17°5 Gccaney 
attr ba Ml. 51428, but Mid. Ir. azttred Wi., Atk., like ¢reb, mod. 
ditreabh, with further contamination from det; for O. Ir. azt- 
ribthid Ml. 17°7 &c. see § 165. 

§ 76. tr = mod. ar (S§ 153, 167). 

B. (6) Pdtraic Fél. &c., mod. Pddraig < Patricius, patrachin 
Sg. 45°10. 

§ 77. thr (§ 148). 

A. (a) bréthre gs. Wb. 17°5, Mid. Ir. dréthre, bréthrz Wis., 
mod. bréithre < *brétrés. 

B. (a) dethrebo Ml. 66°1, 5 &c. 

(2) dithrub, dtthrub ds. Tur. 18, 19, d&ththrub Wh. 11%91, 
analogical after attrab(?), Cothraige Hy. ii. 6 < Patricius, but 
cf. coithrigi LA. 11*1 ; nathrach gp. of nathair (cf. Lat. natrizx) 
Ml. 33°10, ap. zathracha Tur. 11, nathrach Fél., Mid. Ir. Atk. id. 

SU Surss iss (Ss 210): 

A. (@) gnuiss¢ ap. MI. 16°4, 32°8, mod. gazzizse. 

B. (a) dofudsim MI. 111°13 &c. < to-ud-sem-; tutsel Sg. 
51°13 &c., ¢seZ MI. 40°17 &c., Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., but Auasal 
Ber. 33°3 by comp. Aziatsliu 33%°9 &c., mod. wasal comp. uazsle. 


oe chs, x (§ 169). 

B. (6) donatb oxalaib Tur. 35 gl. ad ascellas, Mid. Ir. ochsadd, 
aie ascall Wi., Mey., mod. asgall, osgall. 

§ 80. vs (§ 117). 

B. (@) fuirsirt gs. Sg. 10393 from for + séve, so fuirserdn 
Sg. 45°15. 

§ 81. 4, 2 (§ 140). 

B. (6) atac * Atticorum’ Sg. 17°4, atacu 147*8 ; inotacht Wb. 
33°5 < ¢n-od-techt ; atuch ds. Ml. 121410, attach Hy. i. 4, Fél., 
Mid. Ir. id. Atk., by ateich (ad-téch-) Ml. 39%6, atteoch Hy. v. 
95 &c. 

§ 82. £= mod d (§ 141). 

A. (a) traitiu M1. 92%, cf. traite Atk. ; méite Wb. 29°8 &c., 
Mid. Ir. id. Wi., mod. métde ; détiu Sg. 503, mod. aédean. 

B. (a) etiuth Wh. 10423, 24, @ttiud 29°13, mod. ézdeadh ; 
plaitib ‘ plateis’ M1. 73°12 ; dact7n MI. 2411, mod. laidin ; cretem. 
Wb. 15°6, mod. crecdeamh. 
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(0) matatn das. Ml. 44°1, Ber. 33°1, Mid. Ir. matan Atk., 
but mazten Wi., mod. maztden, cf. mattndae Ml. 79°7, < *matina 
by dissimilation from matutina. 


§ 83. ¢h (§§ 104, 114). 

A. (@) latthe Ml. 85°11 &c.; gnathiu Ml. 26>4, Sg. 179*5, 
snathiu Sg. 54°11 ; curthia M1. 49°27 ; dlictht Sg. 46°10 : loithe 
UDG 

(6) flatthem M1. go*9. 


§ 84. cht (§§ 153, 168). 
A. (6) bochtae MI. 36*18°, g0*11, Mid. Ir. dochta Atk., Mey. ; 
cumachtae M1. 16712, 1642 &c., Mid. Ir. cumachta Wi. Atk. 


§ 85. Zz (§ 153). 
A. (6) daltae Fél., Mid. Ir. dalta Wi., Atk., mod. id. 
B. (4) saltaty M1. 11°1, Mid. Ir. id. Atk., mod. id. 


§ 86. xt (§ 169). 
A. (a) geinte Wb. 29°26 ; corzntiu Wb. 10°20. 
B. (@) gezntzb Wb. 2°17, 5°71. 


§ 87. pt (§ 169). 

A. (6) preceptae gs. Tur. 29, 39, preceuptae M1. 68°9, Mid. Ir. 
precepta Wi., where the word is treated as a masc. u-stem, but it 
is fem. in the glosses, Wb. 12°39 ¢rassin precept béstc; the 
u-quality is due to the /. 

B. (a) septien Ml. 2°6, 15 &c., sephizezn 103°26. 

(6) Bauptaist, Fél., Atk., Mey. < Baptista. 


§ 88. x¢ (§§ 100, 153). 
A. (6) gortat Ml. 127°14, gortae Fél., Mid. Ir. gorta Wi., Atk., 


~ mod. id. ; cuartaz Ml. 39°12 np. cf. cuacrt, Mid. Ir. cuarda Wi.; 


Marta gs. = Martai Fél. from *Martae, Mid. Ir. Marta g. Martat 
Atk., mod. Marta < Martius (cf. Sarauw, p. 12). 

B. (4) fortacht Wb. 11°15, 14°t &c., Mid. Ir. id. Atk. < for- 
techt; martar ‘martyr’ Fél., Martorthige LA. 15°2; Mid. Ir. martir 
Atk., gp. zoemmairtirech represents a later borrowing ; arzocol 
Sg. 1987, artucol 1989, but azrtecuzl 212°14. 

-§ 89. sé (§ 169). 

(6) beastae gs. Fél., Mid. Ir. dcasta Mey. (but cf. désst¢ Wb. 
cilpaae 

B. (a) filéstinzd Ml. 56°6. 
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§ 90. bst (§ 169). 
B. (2) abstantt Wh. 6°7, 6°15, Mid. Ir. abstan(a)\z¢ Atk., Mey. 
< abstinentia. 


§ 91. Before going on to classify the examples, it may be 
well to consider two disturbing influences—the position of the 
accent, and the influence of neighbouring consonants. 


§ 92. Asis well known, the syllable immediately following the 
accent is the weakest. In words of three or more syllables the 
vowel regularly disappears. If the loss of vowel leaves a liquid 
or nasal between consonants, except when a nasal is followed 
by one of the mediz, a secondary vowel is developed ; e.g. 
*comlanad > *comlnad > comalnad. For the present purpose this 
is important, in so far as it affects the palatalization of consonant- 
groups. Thus the group 4d (= /0/) resists palatization in sedbae, 
but not in doazszlbz. In *to-dd-selbt > *do-a'sslbi > doaiszlbz, 
/ has toa certain extent become a vowel, and has lost the power 
of protecting the 4. We therefore get an important rule that 
lb (= lbh), after an unaccented syllable, is liable to palatalization ; 
and so of other groups. But the rule may be crossed by 
analogy. 


§ 93. 2b (= mod. /dh). 

asseiulbiud MI. 10243, duatszlbt Pcr. 12*3, Ml. 51°12, do thazszl- 
biud M1. 1474, 1454, duazrilbed M1. 121%20, 117°6, azrzlbed 2°6. 

§ 94. 7. 

adercéne M\. 472, fadirci 40°16, oinadatrcechu 45°5, erdair- 
cigedar 28°15 (but erdarcaigfes 89°4, noterdarcugub 55%5), cf. 
Sard: 

§ 95. dc (= de). 

-osailcea Ml. 24°19, 36°8, 42°12, -osazle?. Sg. 147%2, -osadlcet 
Ml. 42°11, 98%4 &c. 

§ 96. rc (= xg’. 

dibirciud Ml. 58°6, 99%1 (but adbiercud 26%), fridoirced 
Wb. 14°27, but /rithorcatd Ml. 114°9, timmargad 136°8, on the 
analogy of the simplex orcazd, orcad ; conversely fritammoirctse 


MI. 44°26 from the prototonic forms, by the regular /résorcaissiu 
44°31. 
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897. ng. 

Jawrsinge Ml, 102*21, forrsing? 122°9; Dinlinge LA. 10°r, 
ite 8; 

§ 98. lm. 

Fredelmid LA. 16°1, g. Feidilmido by Fedetlmtheo 16*2, unless 
the group dm is here secondary. 


§ 99. mm. 
Joglaimme MI. 42°2, ingrimme &c., see § 136. 
- § 100. 2. 
tabairte M1). 96°7, zdbairte Wh. 22°13, éntrti Wh. 4°27, sonirte 
12°5, sonzrtz 10°3, sonatrtimem M1. 116*7, but zabartae Ml. 73>8, 
énariae 37°24, énartae 63°61, €nartu 49°17, sonartae 22%3, 34°25, 
51°28, 61°32, sonartu 49°16, sonortu Wh. 6°22, sanartam M1. 443. 


§ 101. While a palatal vowel affects only the consonant or 
the group in immediate contact with it (for cases of assimilation 
like mazcc > metc > mac are late and sporadic), u-quality, on 
the other hand, may spread from one consonant to another, 
absorbing the intervening vowel. This often causes depala- 
talization in unaccented syllables. dorus <*doressu, solus by 
pl. sozlsi, dofonug <*-nigu, dibiurcud by dibirciud. It occurs 
most frequently in verbal nouns from verbs in -azgzm. They 
end in -wgud; but the palatal quality of the g reappears in 
syncopated forms. Cf. zchugud Ml. 51°8, by ddchazgthiu 
76413. But when a palatal vowel precedes, ¢ remains palatal, 
demnigiud Ml. 50°19, fazltigiud 43°6, mencigiud 47%4, 
mencigiud 8845. In Mid. Ir. these fall into line with the 
verbal nouns in -agud, demniugud Atk., mod. decmhuiughadh. 


§ 102. It may at first seem strange that the u-quality, 
which does not involve such a radical alteration in the nature 
of a consonant, should exert its influence over a wider range 
than i-quality. But the reason, I think, is not far to seek. 
Palatalization depends upon the tongue taking up a certain 
position in the mouth. But it cannot be in that position while 
articulating a preceding non-palatal vowel and consonant. It 
has to glide quickly into the palatal position immediately 
before the coming palatal consonant. On the other hand, 
u-quality depends partly on the position of the lips, partly on 
that of the tongue. The lips, except in pronouncing labials, 
are free; and while the tongue is still articulating a palatal 
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vowel or consonant they may be protruded and rounded to 
make ready for « in a following syllable. But a vowel in an 
unaccented syllable is naturally weak. Uttered with protruded 
lips it has already acquired a dictinct u-colouring. It is then 
natural that the tongue also should slip back in anticipation. 
Thus the vowel which was originally palatal has become z, 
and communicates its new quality to the preceding consonant. 
Cf. the effect in an accented syllable which contains a broad 
vowel, crunn Wh. 85, Sg. 61°8, II, <*cranni. 


§ 103. So far the effect of a lost w on the preceding syllable. 
The case of z which remains is different. This does not 
neutralize a preceding 7, hence goirzu, cucriur, céliu, rdvdiu &c. 
In comparatives like avd, domnu, the absence of palatalization 
has nothing to do with the w (cf. ardaz, dommnat); it is the 
non-palatal group here that causes the loss of z. Cf. however 
gliccu § 130. 


I.—CONSONANTS WHICH ARE REGULARLY PALATAL. 


§ 104. (a)--Single consonants :— 

Z, n, y, and ¢h are independent of the preceding vowel. 
But when a consonant with u-quality follows, 2 2, ~ may take 
that quality smoee.§. TOI: 


§ 105. It is hard to explain mala < malae, gs. malach, 
ds. malaig Wi., but ap. mazlgea Ml. 30°11, on purely phonetic 
grounds. There is probably the influence of analogy. And 
mala does not stand alone. Cf..aba, abann, aibnib ; carae, carat, 
cairtib ; ndmae, ndmat, ndimtib; bragae, brdgat, brdigtib. In the 
case of aba < abae there may be a variation of stem, and the 
ns. may have borrowed the common ending -ae, cf. sochlae, 
togae Fél. Mid. Ir. has three forms for the ns., ad, aba, and 
abann. If these represent three distinct stems, they must still 
have influenced one another. mdmae and brdgae seem to be 
regular ; caraé would fall in with xdémae ; mala may have joined 
the same system, and so may /az/, gs. falach, dp. failghibh 
Ir, T. IV. 400, except that the ns. is like cathzr. 


§ 106. dén = Sk. piirnah seems to have been associated with 
the diminutives in -dz, in which a consonant originally stood 
before the -z. Its abstract déne@ Wh. 46%3 rhymes in ds. 


o - a 
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linat with dénat Fél. Dec. 10, cf. RC. xx. 299. So the 
loan-word férian, firdin &c. makes comp. férianw Wh. 2°7, 
firtanu Sg. 43°1. 


§ 107. carae Fél., cara Sg. 12°7, Mid. and Mod. Ir. id., 
Beene sTos. 


§ 108. In sAzrut Wb. 4*6, *1, &c. = mod. spiorad < spirttus 
vy has the u-quality of the following ¢. In the gs. the vowel 
would regularly be lost, and we have sfzrfo Wb. 3220, 12°11 
&c., but also with analogical u-quality sfzurfo Tur. 86; without 
syncope sfzrzio Wh. 4°7, 21°2, &c., speruto 9°30; contraction 
even ns. spzurt Ml. 6442, 74413. Some of these irregularities 
may be put down to outside sources ; cf. the variations in the 
Romance languages. In the Mod. Ir. of Munster the common 
form is sprzd, which agrees with W. ysbryd, Fr. esprit. 

§ 109. duraz ds. M1. 62°26 is strange beside dzzve (rhyming 
with d@zzne) Fél., Mid. Ir. id. Atk. 


§ 110. The variation between amarais Ml. 97413 and 
amatris 97°10 &c. has persisted down to the present day in 
the two forms amhras (Munster) and azmhreas (Connacht). 
If the second syllable contains the preposition az, the variation 
may be due to the different forms that preposition is liable to 
take in composition, az7, ar, er, tr, awry. But there is no trace 
of this variation in zves. Perhaps the different qualities of 
the 7 in amarats and amazris are due to dialectic variations 
in the O. Ir. period. 


§ 111. The non-palatal 7 of dovazd MI. 14%3, Sp. ii. 6, 8, 
and soratd Wi., < do-réid, so-rétd, may be due to generalization 
from cases in which the prefixes so and do were followed by 
non-palatal consonants. So also the of somazrt. so and do 
seem to be regularly followed by a non-palatal consonant. 
But cf. so-chenzudl Tir. 11. 


§ 112. do-d-iarmorat Ml. 21°3 is usually analysed ¢o-zarmo- 
fo-reth-, Strachan, Selections, p. 92. The quality of the 7 
requires some explanation. We might assume influence of 


dofuarat Sg. 12°3, -diurat Ml. 72°17 (dt-od-reth-), or even 


analyse do-tarmorat itself as to-carmo-od-reth-. But this would 
not dispose of the whole difficulty. There still remains the 
quality of the final 4 which is not that of the corresponding 
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th in -reith, Strachan has discussed in ERIU I. 10, II the 
deaspiration of -¢2 and d in such verbs; and from his list 
it is clear that the deaspirated ¢ was regularly non-palatal 
in the 3 sg. (do-tuit is perhaps due to the influence of the 
pl. *do-twitet). The normal type is sg. 1 *do-adbut, 2 do-adbit, 
3 do-adbat. Here the 3 sg. depends, no doubt, on the peculiar 
form ad-fét. Possibly such verbs were associated in the 
speaker’s mind with ¢-perfects like sg. 1 asruburt, 2 asrubatrt, 
3 asrubart. There is the same ¢-ending. with the same varying 
quality in the three persons. The 1 sg. of do-carmorat might 
indeed regularly be *do-¢armorut (cf. §§ 101, 104); and it would 
be natural that the 7 should remain non-palatal in all persons 
like the 6 of asruburt, the commonest verb of this class. 


§ 113. eéaithed Wh. 25°38 is remarkable. Elsewhere the ¢/ 
is non-palatal, uathad Wh. 4%4, dthad Sg. 198°22 &c., cf. 
the syncopated forms AuaztzZ Ml. 90°12, véatzu Fél., by huathatae 
Ml. 45°20, huathatd Sg. 71°12, and cazthir ds. Wb. 13°. 


§ 114. The nouns of relationship athazr Sg. 31°15, drathazr 
61*21, mdthair Hy. iv. 4 &c., Mid. and Mod. Ir. id., are also 
to be noted. As ¢# does not resist palatalization, it is unlikely 
that these forms go back to *(p)adér, *bratér, *matzr. They are 
best taken as due to the influence of i-stems: cf. gp. athre 
Strachan, Mid. Ir. Declension, p. 35. A starting-point for the 
analogy would be the ds. athair Ml. 3511 < *(p)atri, like 
arathaiy < *aratri. On the other hand, np. azthir Ml. 44°20, 
96°9 < *( p)ateres. 

(b) Double consonants: //, 2m, ss. 


§ 115. calland, ds. callaind Fél, Mid. Ir. id. Mey., may come 
like W. calan from Late Latin Kalandae: cf. talland Wb. 12°12, 
Late Latin ¢alantum = talentum. But gs. calne Fél., Mid. Ir. 
caine Mey., mod. Cozlle point to Kalendae. 


§ 116. dordsat Sg. 31>2, Per. 12°2 < ¢o-r0-od-semt probably 
owes its non-palatal s to the syncopated forms do-forsat M1. 17%6, 
du-da-forsat 94°7, aratorsata 42°13 &c. 


(c) Consonant groups: xd, mr = mod. mhr, ml = mod. mh, 
mim (?), rs. 


§ 117. In comrud Wb. 5°38 < com-riuth (2?) r may have been 
depalatalized by the u-quality of the final consonant (cf. § tor). 
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II1—CONSONANTS WHICH ARE PALATAL AFTER SOME VOWELS. 


§ 118. In this division it is not easy to distinguish between 
single and double consonants, or, as they are better named, 
short and long consonants. For instance, we do not know how 
long the p in opfacr = 6, and the £ in adofair = bb (< db) were 
kept distinct in pronunciation. Again the c of mod. peacadh 
< peccad < peccatum is voiceless, while the g of mod. sagart 
< sacard < sacerdos is voiced ; but how long the difference was 
quantitative as well is not clear, for the O. Ir. orthography was 
strangely inconsistent in this respect. For details and statistics 
see Pedersen, Aspirationen 84 sq. For the present purpose, the 
simplest way is to take only the spirants as single consonants. 


CDEC: Ci a, 2, M7. 


§ 119. 6. A palatal vowel does not affect dafter ooru. After 
a the case is not so simple. The three forms of the word for 
‘river, a0, *abae (Mid. Ir. ada), and abann, must have influenced 
one another, cf. § 105. In the ind. pres. and imperf. and in the 
imperat. of gazbem, the 6 is palatalized by z. These forms later 
give place to ones with broad 6 as in the subj. Mid. Ir. gezb- 
is probably modelled on dezr-, on the analogy of the future gé- 
and dér-. So the compound /o-gazb becomes /o-gezb and do-gezb 
after do-becr. suzbz M1. 47°%2 is very strange beside dubaz 110°9 ; 
possibly it is a scribal error for swdz = sub“. 


§ 120. ch is regularly palatal after ¢,z; after a, 0, u there is 
a tendency towards depalatalization ; but this is often crossed by 
analogy. Sometimes there is a kind of shifting vowel which 
appears as a, 0, or wu. In the verbal system there is great 
irregularity. Thus /oscozchet M1. 36°8, but scachatd Wi. The 
vocalism of -thlaichiur Ml. 44°20 is probably due to the un- 
accented forms. In the vn. atéugud Wb. 27°7, °2 &c., the change 
of ch to g after an unaccented vowel, and the transmission of 
u-quality from the final consonant, are regular, but cf. gp. 
atlaichthe Ml. 49°09, dp. atlaigthib ap. attluichthtu 57*5. In the 
case of attluchur there was not merely the usual interchange of 
deuterotonic and prototonic forms to introduce a disturbing 
element, but also the fact that in the prototonic forms it was 
liable to be associated with the denominatives in -zgzmz2, -azgzm, 
with which indeed it finally fell together. 
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§ 121. ¢richae Strachan, Paradigms 13, Fél., has simply taken 
the ending of fiche in the ns. ; but it comes from a different base 
Brug. ii. 176-178. Cf. gs. sesco¢ St. Miss. 64°. 


§ 122. d. The most difficult problem is the treatment of ad 
in cases like adall. In Mod. Ir, we have here a diphthong 
which implies the stages az < a7 where 7 is a palatal spirant g. 
There is no difficulty about the confusion of the spirants a and g: 
These had fallen together in Mid. Ir. The difficulty lies in the 
substitution of the palatal for the velar spirant. Henebry, 
Sounds of Munster Irish, p. 15, § 6, assumes that the old 
orthography is misleading. “In some instances @ was origi- 
nally slender, radharc from derc, adharc a horn, adercéne 
gl. corniculum Z? 274. After working of the accent law, the 
vowel of the second syllable was reduced to 2 and written a, 
the consonant remaining slender.” This will hardly do as a 
working theory. The number of cases it accounts for is very 
small. As Henebry admits, what is postulated for adarc will 
not apply to adhmad, adhradh (< adoro), Tadhg &c. To 
explain the modern form, we must start from a broad dental 
spirant, which fell together with a broad velar spirant = mod. gv. 
The modern development is then parallel with the change of 
West Germanic dag > O. Eng. deg > Mid. Eng. daz, day. In 
words of more than one syllable, over a large part of Ireland 
adh in the first syllable becomes a diphthong resembling az 
(the z is, of course, a mixed vowel ; it cannot reach the palatal 
position before a non-palatal consonant, as in Zadhg). In other 
syllables, when not final, it loses by a kind of syncope its first 
element, and there remains z in the mixed position (cf. the 
change of ath, amh > au in first syllable, in other syllables 
when not final > 7). If, however, d in this position was formerly 
followed by z or 0, adha produces 7, bunadhas [binits], Mid. Ir. 
bunadus Atk., O Murchacdha [6 muruya)\, O. Ir. gs. Mucrchatho. 
From all this it is clear that the modern forms have travelled 
too far to give us any real evidence of the quality of the dental 
from which they started. We must fall back on the evidence 
of the written forms, and that proves that in the O. Ir. period 
the spirant @ resisted or abandoned the influence of a following 
palatal vowel. Whether adaig Ml. 2 1°3, 140°3, Mid. Ir. id. Wi., 
Atk., Mey., by gs. azdche, aithche M1. 21°3 &c., belongs here is un- 
certain. Itcould be easily explained froma ground-form *aduki. 
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§ 123. Examples of depalatalization after @ are common in 
the i-verb vad- and its compound zmmrdad-. But it is not 
certain that the preceding vowel is in all cases responsible. 
Thus, in the vn. zmradud Wb. 3°30, 34, MI. 15°16 &c. by ap: 
zmratin Ml. 15*2, 83°11, depalatalization might be due to the 
u-quality of the final d (cf. § tor). From this the 1 sg. rdidex 
Fél. would be free. And syncopated forms like zmrordaz 
Per. 60°1, zmmerordus Ml. 96*3, might be expected to influence 
the whole system. A similar verb is conubadaitzs Ml. 96°14, 
conerbadad Wh. 27°21: cf. the 3 sg. pres. ardibdai M1. 48°33 ; 
the vn. is dddud Wb. 17%4, Mid. Ir. id. Atk., mod. dddhadh (also 
bawdheadh), gs. bdidhte. In duacradat Ml. 74°1 by doracrétd 
28°17, doaccradi 18°13, there are no syncopated forms ; and we 
must conclude that the preceding @ has been sufficient to 
depalatalize the d@; vro-n-sndda, ro-n-snddat Feél. ro-n-sndde 
Hy. i. 13 by vo-n-sndzd Hy. i. It. 


§ 124. f, f can never be original except in borrowed words. 
As far as the few examples go, they point to depalatalization 
after non-palatal vowels as the rule. 


Sa 25.0... Lhe case of ¢ after-@-is similar to that of_d. 
Mid. Ir. azgthi has lost a palatal after the g. But where the 
vowel was not lost, what was the quality of the g? The word 
does not occur in O. Ir.; and Mid. Ir. has indifferently n. agad 
and azged da. agid, agaid, aigid Wi., Atk., Mey. In Mod. Ir. 
it settles down to the conventional spelling aghazdh with the 
diphthong, which might, however, equally well be represented 
by aighidh. The forms are most easily explained on the 
assumption that g, originally palatal, was depalatalized in agad, 
but always remained palatal in the syncopated azgthe azgthib ; 
this introduced an analogical form azged: the g then became a 
palatal spirant in the combination ag; and, as azged and agazd 
expressed the same sound, they could be used indiscriminately. 
Otherwise, if g remained palatal all along, we must assume 
that the spelling agad was analogical, and that ag was a mere 
diphthong in the eleventh century. There is, however, the 
possibility of influence by adazg. The words are often written 


for one another in later manuscripts. 


§ 126. The syncopated forms of addgur, -dgur, always imply 
the loss of a palatal vowel, adndaigther Ml. 27°1, adraigsetar 
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1246, -digder Sp. iii. 5, -rudzgsetar MI. 35°4 ; (the fut. adaichfer 
68°17 is ambiguous, as many verbs of Class II and some of 
Class I form their fut. like those of Class III). The verb is 
therefore conjugated like -/foz/sigur; and we must assume 
broadening after @ in -agathar Wb. 1*3, 6*7, MI. 74°21 &c., 
-agatar Ml. 51°11, adagadar 53°14, adagain 63%11; but -agether 
Ml. 120922, -agetar 39°14, pass. 


§ 127. bragait Ml. 23°10, Mid. Ir. id. Wi., Atk., mod. 
bréghadd from brdge Sg. 50°10. But dzge is fixed by the rhyme 
in Fél., yet even this has a later form dga. Some of these 
variations may arise from differences of dialect which we cannot 
control. 


§ 128. mis non-palatal after @, 6 (za), and w. Here belongs 
namae MI. 73°4,93°4 &c., by ap. zazmtea 2412, 86°10 &c., mod. 
ndmha and ndimhde. Like this are declined carae and brégae ; 
ClSatO5s 


(b) Double consonants: cc (¢) = mod. ¢, ccc = mod. g, mm, 
p, 7, tt, t, ¢ = mod. d. 

§ 129. cc. It is not easy to determine whether this ought 
regularly to be palatalized after a. Loan-words like azccend, 
which can only have been a book-word, or azcctdit Sg. 6°25, 
mod. aicéd, are not decisive. Otherwise my examples are verbal 
forms ; and here the evidence is divided. On the one hand 
nt accam Mil. 111%, nadnacat 93°14, cxmadnaccat 17°17, contacca- 
dar 53°6, mant accastar Ml. 50°5, condidaccadar Wh. 16%, nadna- 
castar 25°28, ctnidaccastar 26°12, frisaccat Ml. 144°2, frisnaccat 
53°23, frisaccat 39°27, 124°2, frisaccam 134°5, frisaccar 49%3, 
frisnaccatar 124°3, tmmaaccat 114*15, 7mmanaccat 17°6. On the 
other hand, wz azcce M1. 94°3, wath nazccess St. Miss. 64°, frisatccid 
Wh. 25°24, frisatcimm Per. 60°7, frisaiccitis M1. 68°9. frtsaiccad 
Ml. 69%8, and /visnazccat Pcr. 57°, point to uncertainty on the 
part of the scribe ; and cenzdaczamnz Byn. 3 is certainly due to 
aa-ciam. The list might be enlarged ; but it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of showing the variation between palatal and 
non-palatal cc,a variation which is not confined to one particular 
text. The non-palatal forms are the more numerous in O. Ir.: 
and, if we take them to be the normal, there would be ae 
difficulty in explaining the palatal forms as due to the influence 
of the deuterotonic adc?. But the question is not so simple. 
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Depalatalization in /vzsaccaz might be due to the syncopated 
-frescai Ml. 62°7, in frisaccat to -frescat Ml. 6953, in zmmaaccat 
to zmcat Ml. 114*15. Then there would be the analogy of the 
preterite, 22 accaz LU. 83°28, co n-accatar Tir. 11, nt accatar 
Wb. 26°11 2émunaccamar 18'3. In Mid. Ir. the palatal certainly 
prevails. Atk. 550° notes non-palatal forms only in subj. “The 
enclitic form in the perf, stems takes only ac-, acc-, while in the 
pres.-fut. stem we find always azc-, atcc-; prob. therefore the 
strange forms accara are to be connected with the perf. stem.” 
This last statement is misleading as it stands; for Mid. Ir. accara, 
faccara, are not perf. subj., but developments of the O. Ir. 
deponent pres. subj. Still it is possible that the present stem 
has been influenced by covz-acca, but con-acca itself is irregular ; 
we should have expected the syncopated e of the reduplicating 
syllable to palatalize the group cc. Other verbal forms like 
conaicelt, conatcert, give no help here; for the influence of coz- 
celt, con-cért, would be enough to counteract any tendency 
towards palatalization if that existed. I leave the problem 
unsolved. 


§ 130. After « the non-palatal cc in ruccae is regular. This 
suggests the question, What was the gs. of mucc in O. Ir.2 Was 
it *muccae, and is Mid. Ir. suzcce, mod. muzce, an analogical 
transformation? The change of ruccae to the later ruzce might 
easily occur at a time when forms like duga and duzge were used 
side by side, with a growing tendency to associate palatal 
endings with abstract nouns. g/iccu is difficult to explain. For 
Mod. Ir. Dinneen gives only glcce; gtoca is the form familiar 


to me: cf. § 103. 


§ 131. ¢ (cc) = mod. g involves a similar problem to the 
preceding. There is first the compound @z-er-ces in which the c 
is depalatalized: dodcaz, etirdécat M1. 61°8, décamar Sg. 26%9, 
denecaithersu Ml. 73°11, duécastar Tir. 3, doécastar Sg. 188°6, 
décad Wh. 18°6, 23°16, adéccu 24°13; but addéicider MI. 43°10. 
do-nn-éicct Wh. 94 is not necessarily an exception (cf. § 5). 
The non-palatal c in this word, contrasted with the palatal ¢ in 
all parts of léczm (léc- < Ink-, lank-: cf. Gallolat. dancea), may be 
due to its association with -accaz. 


§ 132. Secondly, there is the problem of the peculiar verbs 
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to-uc and ro-uc, on which see Sarauw, p. 117 sq. The following 
examples show what a part analogy has played :— 


Non-palatal: vo-da-uccat MI. 46°19, 54316, comrucca Wb. 
12°32, tucca 27°27; do-n-uccus-sa Wh. 30°11, cf. Ml. 91°, 
Per. 1*1, cuccad Wh. 24°26, 2823, Ml. 71°9, cf. Sg. 45°19, 17°5, 
ru-hucad Sg.174°1, cf. 104%8, donduccam Wh. 24222, conducaid 
21°8, nt thuccat Wh. 12°20, rucat Ml. 87°3, tucatar Wb. 12°47, 
cf. 9°19; vo-uc MI. 992: cf. 45°15, 63°18, Wh. 21°3.~da-we ae 
131°r, cf. 38°1, 38°5, 40°19, Sg. 100°7; da-ucbard Wh. 21°12, 
tucfa 1243, 12, 13°7; au-nn-ucsat Ml. 92%t, cf. 75*10, Wb. 8 10%, 
15°32, cucsam Wh. 29°14, raucsat Wh. 26°11, cf. MI. 23°5, 4415, 
du-n-ucthar M\. 79%2, cf. Sg. 200°13, Wb. 12°46, 27°22, ructazs 
MI. 125°7, ¢2, cuctats 125°13, ro-uctha Sg. 132°2, rucctha 102°7. 

Palatal : ¢uzcce Wb. 2897, tuzcct 12°26, 12442; do-n-d-ucet 
Wh. 8°14, ¢uzced 12°12, ro-uzcctus 9°6 ; ro-uic Wh. 27°22, cf. 
5°3, do-uic M1. 84°24, cf. 10°37, 16°12, 44°14, 50°8, 6773, 118%6, 
131°14, Zuzc MI. 35*9, 51°2, 67°8, 84°19, Sg. 209°29, Zuzcc M1. 
98°11, Zuzc (imperat.) Wb. 10°30; fuzcset Wb. 15°29, duzcsem 
NMilpeun ta; 

tuzcais Ml. 56°13 is a scribal error, or marks uncertainty on 
the part of the scribe. 


§ 133. Zimmer has suggested that these verbs contain the 
preposition wzd@ and a root ges cognate with Latin gevo. There 
is nothing inherently improbable in this suggestion if we make 
allowance for analogical changes. As such a root could never 
take the accent, its original form would be forgotten. If the 
vowel following ¢ (= gg) was palatal, it would lose its effect 
where it remained, and vo-uccaz, like ducaz, would be normal. 
On the other hand, palatalization might be expected to take 
place when the root-vowel was lost by syncope; and here ¢uzese¢ 
would be the regular form. Thus some parts of the verb would 
seem to come from a root we (= ugg), and others form a root 
wec (= w'gg). Generalization in both directions would produce 
the apparently lawless variations that actually occur. Cf. the 
mod. fag < fo-ad-gab, and fuzig, still a common poetic form 
with palatal g from the fut. stem. fazcebat Wi.; the real roe 
syllable appears only in the Connacht pret. @’/haga < do Shégatbh. 
Unfortunately, as Sarauw has pointed out, Irske Studier, § IAI 
the ablaut in W. d-wg, dwyn—dygaf—adug, is against the thea 
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that the syllable we of ¢o-we and ro-we contains a preposition: 
cf. KZ. xxxviii. 178. In Mod. Ir. the pret. vwgas always has 
broad g. The distinction between tugaim ‘I give, bring, and 
tuzgim ‘1 understand, holds good for Mid. Ir. éucaim and 
tutcim Atk. ; the only exception in the Passions and Homilies 
is the corrupt form do-fucaaim. On the whole c = mod. g may 
be taken as subject to palatalization after e and z, but not after 
a, 0, and wz. 


§ 134. mm, m=mod.m. This may come from m + m or by 
assimilation from various consonant-groups, dm, sim, nsm, dsm, 
ngm, mb &c., which are not easy to identify or to classify. 
The quality may be presumed to depend partly on the nature 
of the consonants which originally made up the group. 


§ 135. The word gvrezmm needs special consideration. 
Brug. I. 786 gives gréimm < *grensmen = grend + smen, Stokes 
Fél. Gloss. grezm ‘a bit, morsel,’ < *o7ves-mz. Wi. has two words 
gretm and grétmm. I know no reason for separating the two. 
The sense of ‘grip’ passes as readily to the meaning ‘bit,’ 
‘morsel, as to ‘control, ‘power. And it must not be taken 
for granted that the vowel in grezmm is really long because it 
is sometimes marked long in Mid. Ir. texts. This may merely 
indicate a secondary lengthening in position before the heavy 
consonant-group. The modern pronunciation implies a vowel 
short by nature—g’?ezm’ with diphthong in Munster, 9’7Z’ 
with lengthening in South Connacht, 9’7em’ with short vowel in 
Mid Connacht; in all dialects the vowel is short in gs. g’”'ama 
where 7 followed by a vowel does not make position. On the 


_ other hand, a vowel which is long by nature remains long in all 


cases, léim léimeanna, céim céimeanna &c. In O. Ir. I have not 
noticed the mark of length on any forms of this word: grezm 
Wb. 1°3, MI. 14°14, gremmae MI. 110°3, gremmaim 31°18, 
gremman 128114: cf. W. grym. Unfortunately I have no early 
metrical examples to establish the quantity of the e. If it was 
short, it is easier to see why grezmm did not follow the lines of 
léim, béim, céim. 


§ 136. In the compound zugreimm, ingraim, however, m1 is 
regularly palatal: zmgr¢mme St. Miss. 64°1, zgrarmme Ml. 
74°16, 18423, imgraimme@e 75°13, ingraimmim Cod. Cammces3", 

G 
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ingraimmim Ml. 74°10, 12, 74°13 (bis), 87°1, zugremmen Wh. 
23°6, 2538, 30°23, zmgraimmen Ml. 77*11 (see §§ 92, 99), but 
by analogy with the simplex zmgramman Ml. 20°12, 63°8, 
ingrammanaih 63°15, and apparently zgrazmman 18°77, and 
ingratmmanaib 75°6, though here the spelling is irregular. I 
am not concerned here with the quality of the gv (gis here a 
spirant) in the Ml. forms of the compound, which I take to 
be broadened after the analogy of other compounds, cf. Zograzm, 
congratm. 


§ 137. If the group mm in muzmme is original, it is an 
exception to the broadening of 7 after «. Has suzmme been 
influenced by the corresponding masc. azée ? 


§ 138. 4 (= mod. 0) is broadened after 0, wu. The pin epezr 
= bb < gb < ks+6, may remain slender after e, but, on the other 
hand, may owe its quality to the 4 of as-dezr. In efur the 
non-palatal forms prevail ; but this may be due to the u-quality 
of the 7, as labials have a special tendency towards this quality. 
The occurrences after a are not decisive either, azpzr &c. being 
Later O. Ir. transformations of older efezr, epzr, under the 
influence of *ad-d-bezr. Mid. Ir. has apazr, and even syncopated 
forms, apratm Atk., mod. abazr, abraim . 


§ 139. vv. There are very few instances. From such as 
occur, vv is seen to be palatal after a palatal vowel—not, as in 
Mod. Ir., always non-palatal. 


§ 140. zt (2), non-palatal after o and a; conaztttbset M1. 110°%2 
< con-ad-tzb, is analogical. . 


§ 141. ¢ = mod. d, palatal after e, z. I have no certain 
examples after ~; for conutangar Ml. 14°5, arutaing 64°20, 
may be referred to a root dong, not deng, on account of the 
syncopated cunutgim Sg. 141*1, conutsin Bcr. 37:2. But cf. 
znotsam MI. 16°16, < z2-od-ttasam. After a, ¢ is non-palatal in 
matain. 


(c) Consonant groups: 0, dc, ng, bl, chl, ndl, pr, thr. 
§ 142. mb, few examples; slender after z, broad after 0, x. 
§ 143. dc = mod. dhg (< 2g); examples only after 2, palatal. 


§ 144. mg: palatal after 7, a2; non-palatal after 0, w. 


ae 
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§ 145. d2 I have only two examples, one of them a loan- 
word. The quality of the 4/ in ob/e may be due to the by-form 


ablu St. Miss. 33°, gs. oblann LA.77°1. For cotblige with bl < ml 


cf. ml. This is against Pedersen’s theory, Asp. §4, 5, that the 
initial of ge was broad inO. Ir. comladge, Mey. s. v. coblige, is 
a later formation. 


§ 146. ch/ occurs rarely. It is palatal after z, non-palatal 
after 0. dl is palatal in the one example, after 7. 


§ 147. pr = mod. dr. The examples are not satisfactory. 
appriscc would be under the influence of driscc, adroipred < ad- 
ro-od-breth under that of breth, while Aprél is a loan-word. In 
Mod. Ir. this last has taken an Irish ending, and appears as 
Atbredn and Abrdn. 


§ 148. zhr palatal after 2, non-palatal after a, 0 (?). 


III.—NON-PALATAL CONSONANTS AND GROUPS. 


(a) Consonants before which a consonant has been lost. 

§ 149. 4 Here must be noticed céle, cétle = W. cilydd, which 
seems to have compensatory lengthening. Strachan BB. xx. 27 
suggests *ceg/zos. But if a consonant had been lost, we should 
expect *cé/"e. Can the palatal quality have been restored 
through the pronominal use of a chéle beside azle, alazle? That 
the words have influenced one another is evident. Cf. drél7 
Wh. 135, avele 290, ile 6°15, dle 6°18, na heliu Sg. 9°2, lelele 
Wb. 16°24, in which azle, alaile, have taken their vocalism from 


ble. 


§ 150. I am not quite certain with regard to the quality of the 
min ldvéne. That of /éne is certainly palatal; and though we 
might attribute this to the influence of the syncopated /éinze, yet 
analogy is against such an influence on final vowels ; cf. carae 
&c. Certainly the 2 of déxa by dogné is non-palatal; but 
would a lost c have produced the same result as a lost 9? 
Brugmann points out (Grund. i. 783) that agz gives az, but acn 


én. Possibly there was also some difference in the quality of 


the x. However, Rhys R.C. vii. 241 sq. connects /éve with 

W. /iiatn, Bret. “éen. If the words are allied, no consonant 

has been lost before the 7, and there is no compensatory 
G2 
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lengthening in /éwe. A comp. /azgénzu occurs Ses Aigo 
hutllénu 46°16, cf. stnnchénae 47°6, but these are apparently 
coined for the occasion. In later Irish the diminutives in -éve 
and -ime fall together with those in -2m (with palatal 7, ldirin 
&c.), so that there is no help to be got here from the modern 
side. If the derivation assigned to deve is correct, # has fallen 
out too early to hinder palatalization after e. 

§ 151. 7. Mid. Ir. tvara Wi. < O.Ir. téare ‘food’ Wb. 26°8 
has evidently lost a consonant before the 7, The derivation is 
unknown. 


§ 152. A more difficult word is cor, Ther is non-palatal in 
inlaut; ap. céraz Ml. 51°3, mod. céva; comp. céru Wb. 5°37,. 
Ml. 45°14, Mid. Ir. céru, céva Atk., mod. céra; so cére ‘peace’ 
Wb. 2°16 &c., Mid. Ir. céva Wi., Atk. When -rv ends the word, 
it is disyllabic ; Fél. Oct. 26, Ep. 432, 433; hence the spelling 
coaiy Ml. 48°8. The mark of length in cézr Sg. 40°7 may imply 
that contraction had already taken place in later O. Ir. 

The word is usually equated with W. cywzr < *kovéros 
Sprach. 86. According to Pedersen, Asp. p. 6, CZ. ii. 194, the 
absence of palatalization in the syncopated forms is due to the 
group vr. A similar case is ¢eora, which Pedersen, Asp. p. 190, 
derives by metathesis from W. ter/yu < lerminus. But the expla- 
nation is unsatisfactory. In cévaz &c. the group vr would be 
secondary, and it would surely be an exception to the rule of 
syncope that, when a palatal vowel drops out, the meeting of two 
palatal consonants should produce a non-palatal group, especially 
when the first of these consonants is so weak that it always 
disappears after a vowel. I believe the identification of cozy and 
cywzr to be erroneous. /%7, mod. /for, has remained an o-stem 
all along. Why should the same word in the compound *ovéros 
(co-ftr) become an i-stem? Secondly, asthe loss of intervocalic 
v in *ro-vidu- (ro-fid) produces the diphthongal voed, raed Wi., 
gs. vdida Thes. Pal. ii, I should expect *kovéros + *kovires to 
give a diphthongal *cézr > *coer *caor, not a disyllabic coir which 
afterwards became céi7y (407). What the word really comes 
from I cannot say. It must have lost a consonant to account 
for the hiatus in co-27. And if the vowel in the second syllable 
was non-palatal, that would account for absence of palatalization 
in the syncopated forms. 
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(b) Consonant groups. 
§ 153. These are so numerous that it will be best to classify 
them according to the final consonants, 


vb, lo. 

db, lb, nb, rb (b = bh). 

CORT ENSC: 

ra. 

le, rg. 

Onl 21,721 ea SC 

adm, lm, nm, rm. 

. Ch, TCR (FEN), Qn, NEN, MN, YN, SN. 
Lp, Sp. 

' OF, CRY, £7, n27, tir, Ir (= ar) 
SLL AE 


ROO PYARKRY Yo 


= 


§ 154. 1. Here is to be noticed the form ozrdemandi Ml. 
48°10, by orbaman 51°27, horpamin Wh. 2°14. In the last two 
words the last vowel is secondary. They represent *ordemm and 
*orbemn’, which were treated as disyllabic on the loss of final 


syllables. There was therefore no syncope. The ¢ retained its 


position, but lost its palatal quality after the group 7d. In 
otrbemandz, on the other hand, the same vowel was followed by 
a full syllable ; and, as it stood immediately after the accent, it 
would regularly disappear, having first imparted its quality to 
the preceding consonant. This would give *ozrbmendz, whence 
otrbemand? by analogy with orbaman, &c. 


§ 155. 2. 26 in wazlbe must be the result of syncope. The 
word occurs twice in the Glosses: Wb. 14°21 arzsbés udtlbe 


assain ant asberar et dognither, g\. numgutid levitate usus sum ? ; 


Wb. 30°21 wazlbe et utmaille gl. iuvenilia destderia. A ns. 
uatllbe is quoted Thes. Pal. ii. 416. A derivative wazlbetard 
ds. occurs Ml. 63°8. The text is nom leviter ac tumultuarte 


translatos habitare voluistz. The glossator first connects the 


adverbs with ¢vanslatos, then adds alzter, non voluisti translatos 
habttare tumultuarie .i. intessilbech i. conhuailbetaid 7 aiscerre. 
In these passages the obvious meaning required by the context 
is ‘fickleness,’ ‘restlessness.’ I take waz/be to be the abstract 
formed from the adj. yalzd, which occurs in zzdualib gl. enquacte 
Wb. 26°22. 
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§ 156. aindz MI. 51°14 is peculiar. If genuine, it may be an 
analogical np. from azub: cf. indainb M1. 43°4, azn2b 30°2. 
MENUEH Thes. Pal. ii. 288, 35 is doubtful, = *menbae or 
*meinbe ? 


§ 157. torba, torbach. Pedersen states, Asp. p. 164, but 
without giving his reasons, that the regular forms in Mod. Ir. 
would be ¢arbha and tazrbheach. take the palatal forms to be 
analogical ; zavbha would fall into line with abstracts like gazrbhe. 
The fact that in West Munster ¢azrbhe is pronounced far’zfz 
suggests also some analogy with focrbhihe. The strange forms 
detrbbe, indeirbbe, inderbbe Sg. 66°15, 16, 18, appear to be 
scribal errors. 


§ 158. 3. The loan-word descipul retains the palatal. escor 
‘vesper’ (ds. fescur Sg. 183°3) may represent the early stage of 
borrowing, in which f becamec. But cf.Sarauw § 4. For éscae 
it is unnecessary to postulate a form *ezkscazo-. It would come 
equally well from exskzo- or anskzo-. 

§ 159. 5. foirrce Sg. 67°9, forrege 124°1, fazrgge@ Thes. Pal. ii. 
290, 4, fazrge Fél. = mod. fazrrge, must be the result of syncope, 
*fo-renk-, *for-renk-, or some such form. Any connexion with 
Jerg and Ovepytobioe wxeavde, Sprach. 273, is out of the question. 
seirge Wb. 30°20 is apparently corrupt; and Sarauw’s emen- 
dation sezvbe, with palatal 7d (= 76h), is scarcely possible for 


O. Ir. Of course, syncopated forms with g = gh, like suzrge, 
bairgen, do not come in here. 


§ 160. 6. ris very rare. *forlaimm is my only example. 

§ 161. 7. dm. The only exception I have noticed is sdezd- 
menavb, which may be an archaism. Brug. ii. 117 assumes the 
loss of a vowel between @ and m in such words as /fezdm, 
fo-naidm , also in menme <*men-a-me, apparently to account 


for the fact that dand xz are not assimilated to the 7. But the 
unaspirated mz is against this. 


§ 162. rm. tatrmescc Wh. 10°15 = mod. dtoirmeasg is an 
apparent exception. But Pedersen, Asp. p. 106, is probably 
right in considering that the was originally aspirate. It may 
have been influenced by caummasc: cf. tarmasca St. Miss. 64°. 


Ascoli 379 analyses it into ‘¢o-az7-mesc- vel potius ¢azrm-mesc.” 
to-air-ro-mesc- is perhaps more likely. 


§ 163. 8. vz. In diminutives like Ernéne, Ernin Tir. 5, it is. 
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possible that the 2 of this group remained palatal before the 
long vowel. Cf. modern diminutives like sachtén in which 
the ¢ is palatal, but not the ch. 


§ 164. sz. coisnimi Wh. 7°13 by cosnama 7412 is strange. 
The ending of the former is borrowed from the i-stems (cf. 
Strachan, ERIU I. 3), but that would not account for the quality 
of the -sw-. Perhaps cozsmimz has been influenced by the 
simplex sad. Also the zz is in the weakest syllable. 


§ 165. 9. sb, sp. The palatal sd (= sbh?) remains in the loan- 
word esbicul. esbetu Wh. 9°15 (a prima manu) is an archaic 
form. In this as in esbae, esbataid, 6 may denote the spirant, 
é in espe Wb. 19°17, Mid. Ir. espa, the stop. The modern 
dialects have both easbazdh and easbhaidh. There is probably 
a contamination of two distinct words, one with a spirant 
<*eks-vi0- like for-be, tor-be, the other a compound of ess + buzth. 
Cf. Pedersen, Asp., p. 164, Sarauw, p. 46. It is true that 2sv has 
become ss in dess, and ks + 6 66 (written f) in epur &c.; but in 
later compounds a different result was possible. aspéna Ml. 
39°O, aspenud 102°2, 3, arspenud 54°2, are later developments 
of as-fentmm Wh. 22°20. Both the prefix and the root have 
been influenced by the deuterotonic form. They were wrongly 
analysed even in O. Ir.: cf. ad-ru-spén M1. 78°5. 


§ 166. 10. zr, tr. In cor-ro-attreba, the e of *ad-trebat would 
regularly disappear, having palatalized the preceding con- 
sonants(?). Then *a'trba became aztreba under the influence of 
ad-tréba. Cf. aitribthid M). 17°7, azttretbthidib 108°9, attrebthacha 
Sg. 38°8, aztrebthado 200°9. In these forms, palatalization either 
remains or is restored much sooner than in a/trvab, where there 
could be no syncope. 


§ 167. ty =dr. For mod. cazdriomh ‘fellowship, Stokes 
assumes an O. Ir. *cozttriud, Ir. T. ii. 183. The O. Ir. form 
may have been rather *co¢trué, the palatal being later restored 
as in *at/vab. Dinneen writes caidreamh, but the pronunciation 
is rather cozdreabh in Munster. 


§ 168. 11. ch¢. The non-palatal nature of this group has long 
been recognized. There are no analogical changes, though a 
secondary cht may be palatal, fichtea Tir. 2. 
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ITV.—CONSONANT-GROUPS WHICH OCCUR ONLY IN LOAN- 
WORDS. 


§ 169. xc, nfl, nt, fr, chs(#), Pe, st, dst. 

These do not present any special points to discuss here. In 
the examples, xc, wf, and nt are palatal; fr, chs (2), dst, non- 
palatal ; p¢ and s¢ vary. ; 


§ 170, The complications with which the subject of palatali- 
zation is beset arise chiefly from the fact that, whatever period 
of the language we investigate, the system of word-building and 
inflexion is not homogeneous. Some words go back to pre- 
historic forms ; others are newly fashioned out of old materials, 
and are free from the laws which governed the older strata. 
Thus the same elements which produced cudzs in O. Ir. reappear 
in Mid. Ir. in the forms cobfzss and comfzs. Some words from 
the earlier period adapt themselves to the new surroundings by 
one of those sudden changes which are called analogical ; others 
preserve their primitive form, altering only by the slow process 
of phonetic decay. What is regular at one time appears 
irregular at another. It is easy, for instance, to see that many 
of the reasons which prevent palatalization in O. Ir. are purely 
traditional. As phonetic laws they could have been in force 
only in a much earlier form of the language than that of the 
oldest glosses. The different qualities of the 7 in /uzrem and 
dram are only to be explained by the fact that, in the latter, it 
was depalatalized while still preceded by @. The depalatalization 
is therefore older than the loss of consonants with compensatory 
lengthening. Such an 7 was, however, still liable to be 
palatalized at the period of syncope which produced dzrme. 
Again, rd, rg resist palatalization in cerdae, fercae (= fergae). 
But this is not due to anything peculiar in the pronunciation of 
rdand rg during the period of the O. Ir. glosses ; for such forms 
as cairiea (¢ = d), duairc? (c = g), fatygge are common enough. 
The phonetic difficulty, which prevented palatalization in the 
original groups 7d, rg, did not apply to the later secondary 
groups. In the O. Ir. period cerdae, fercae, selbae, domnu, 
dram &c. are simply survivals—regular, indeed, from the historic 
standpoint, but irregular in the sense that there is no longer any 
phonetic reason why they should stand apart from other words 
of the same class. When they belong to a grammatical system, 
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the law of uniformity meets no obstacle in removing what is 
felt to be irregular. The result is that in Mid. Ir., as may be 
seen by the examples, palatalization is far commoner than in 
O.Ir. But that does not imply any general alteration in the 
nature of Irish pronunciation ; the way had already been opened 
for the free play of analogy. 


§171. The earlier movement in the opposite direction must 
be briefly touched upon. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between failure to palatalize and depalatalization. In words like 
cerdae, fercae, the second consonant of the group may have been 
slightly palatal at the start; the first never was so. Probably 
the archaic arget differs from the normal arvgat only as carae 
from cara in later O.Ir. In each case the ¢ still preserved some 
of its colour, and had not quite sunk to the neutral a; but it 
had lost its palatal force, and was no longer a palatal vowel in 
the strict sense. In compounds like forgadl, fortacht, the second 
consonant has been assimilated to the first, which remained 
non-palatal. 


§ 172. Aclear case of depalatalization is fubae < vo-bt0-. The 
change of the accented 0 to wz causes the lips to protrude strongly. 
To draw them back suddenly in order to pronounce the bilabial 
spirant (assuming that this had the sound of the mod. slender 52, 
§ 3) would be very awkward. The lips simply produce the 6 
while they are still in the forward position. Forms like mod. gs. 
dutbhe became possible after accented wz had been umlauted to z 
before a palatal: Pedersen, Asp. § 5. In duibhe u merely marks 
the non-palatal character of the @; the lips never get into the 
u-position at all. 


§ 173. As the vowel zw (and to a lesser extent 0) tends to 
depalatalize labials because it is pronounced with protruded 
lips, it has a similar effect on ¢ and g, because it draws the 
tongue back from the hard palate. Thus, in pronouncing 
tugae < *togia, the tongue simply remains in the velar position. 
Here, however, the authorities are divided: see § 27. 


Omlr: Mid. Ir. Mod. Ir. 
tugae tuga 

tuzge turghe 
lugae (M1.) luga 


luige (Wb.) luige luighe 
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The development is peculiar. If we assume that depala- 
talization took place between the period of Wb. and that of M1., 
that will only give /wige > lugae > luga, and will leave Mid. Ir. 
luige mod. luighe unexplained. Were there two dialectic forms 
side by side all along? It is possible that the palatal forms 
were regular in compounds like /érluige, comluzge, in which the 
unaccented z would lose much of its force: cf. the syncopated 
un in Lugudeccas > Lutgdech, which gives the same result 
as 7. Wb. may then have generalized in one direction : 
firluige, luige; M1. in the other: lugae, firlugae (but comlugzu, 
44°5). 

§ 174. In ¢rummae it is not likely that the group mm asa 
whole was at any time completely palatal. Here the « seems 
to be the original vowel of ¢rudsmo-, Sprach. 139, altered in the 
nominative by the following 0, d, as in 206 < tuba. Less obvious. 
is the process in the case of Jungae, lunga, § 29, gs. of long, 
W. long, which is usually taken to be a loanword from Lat. 
(navis) longa. If the z (= n) remained non-palatal all along, 
and simply depalatalized the following g, as in wnzgae < uncza, 
we should expect */ongae, like longazs § 29 ; but the vocalism of 
lungae may be due to the analogy of croch cruchae, tol tule &c. 
The later analogical /uznge was helped by two processes, the 
development of umlaut in accented syllables (cf. § 172), and the 
reduction of zg to a simple sound ng > nm > n (cf. Pedersen, § 66, 
p. 81). 


§ 175. To sum up the results of my investigation: the 
presence or absence of palatalization in the O. Ir. period is 
shown to depend, as Prof. Strachan had conjectured (Mid. Ir. 
Decl., p. 5), “ partly upon the nature of the preceding consonant 
or group of consonants, partly on the nature of the vowel of the 
preceding syllable.” Definite results are in some cases hard to. 
obtain, particularly where we have to rely upon verbal forms for 
examples, for the mixing of the conjugations, and the mutual 
influence of the prototonic and deuterotonic forms, tend to. 
obscure the phonetic development. Some points, such as the 
problem of cc, § 129, and gg, § 131 sq., I have been unable to 
solve with the material at my disposal. Where the results are 
certain they may be used as linguistic tests in dating O. and 
Mid. Ir. texts. In Mid. Ir. the old and the new are found side 
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by side, and forms such as selba, Medba prove nothing as 
regards the date of the composition ; but where seilbe, Meidbe, 
and the like are established by the metre and not merely due to 
the copyist, it follows that the text cannot have been composed 
in the O. Ir. period. 
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THE RULE OF AILBE OF EMLY 


“THE four ss. from which this Rule is edited are the same 

as those enumerated by Prof. Strachan in ERIU L, p. IgI. 
I follow him in denoting them by A’, A’, B’, B? respectively. 
A’ is taken from 5100-4 Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels, A* from 
23 N. 10, R.1.A., B from 23 P. 3, RALA. and B* from H3aaae 
T.C.D. Prof. Strachan kindly supplied me with copies of the 
originals. Of these A’ had been transcribed by Dr.Whitley Stokes, 
A? and B! by Dr. Strachan, and B? by Miss Mary O’Byrne, M.A. 
Unfortunately, a lacuna occurs in 23 P. 3, in consequence of which 
it has lost all the first part of the rule as far as the last word of 
line twenty-six, with which B? begins. 

Of the two groups the A group is much superior. B preserves, 
indeed, the correct reading in a few cases in which A has changed 
it, e.g. Zacrav. 29, saith (leg. satch) v. 38, conazrclech v. 43, ml. v. 44, 
foigdt v. 50; on the other hand, it has such deliberate alterations 
as doruats, conaime Vv. 31, fiadha v. 34 (where it adds a syllable to 
make up for the substitution of cézz for the older cé/e), nznfazct 
v. 40, ferdazs v. 42 (necessitated by the metre owing to the scribal 
slip in substituting s/emzon for some monosyllabic adjective), zach 
brec v. 45, totgheacht v. 46, fucle v. 47, and in B?, for the earlier 
part of the text, cearb galach v. 16, do liutt v. 17, tar sin ceasaith 
Weed Ie OcC: 

The scribe of B’, though not a faithful transcriber, usually 
understood his text (though he writes corabhe v. 27 and secnabuid 
v. 32, which latter B? strives to make intelligible by changing it 
still further to secnap). 

The scribe of B’, on the other hand, as might be expected in 
an eighteenth-century man, continually misunderstood his text; 
examples of this are /uzghle letrserc v.9, all the second line of v. 11, 
Sear v. 13, moip v.14, ktach in utle v. 29, cenaid v. 32, fosdais v. 55, 
&c. Inaddition to these natural mistakes, B? swarms with scribal 
errors and omissions which begin with xzdzsceoil and cuirm of 
vv. 2, 3, and run right through the text to the end, rendering 
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the MS. comparatively worthless. That, however, it is an 
independent MS., and not merely a bad copy of B', is evident 
from such forms as z7z/oz¢, which it reads passim for wmalozt of 
B', cunsanad v. 37 for cursachad of B', &c. 

In the A group, A‘ nearly always preserves the better 
reading ; the writer of A* deliberately altered his text in several 
instances in order to eke out the full number of syllables, or to 
produce alliteration, or to get a grammatical form he knew. 
Nor was he on the whole as careful a scribe as the writer of A‘. 
Examples of his carelessness are to be found in the repetition of 
dorus v. 256, the insertion of coribh v. 25, the insertion into the 
text of the gloss don cotg v.40 a, &c. For examples of his inten- 
tional change of text, cf. madzt v. 13, slectuine v. 17, no v. 27 b 
(both of these in order to obtain the correct number of syllables), 
Sortacht v.27 c(to get a normal form), munagad v. 31 a, 6 flaithiph 
v. 35 (both in order to get a form he understood), 2% dochdav. 38, 
nav. 40, 2irbod v. 41 6, mbilengtach v. 44, na batv. 49, &c. Such 
alterations occur in A! in doct v. 8, and bzltengtach v. 44, both of 
which are due to a desire for alliteration, and in a few other 
cases ; but on the whole this latter scribe was both careful and 
faithful. Here, as in the B group, important differences of 
reading show that A' and A? are independent texts; such 
differences are combruth of A® in v. 12 for comradh of A’, fiadh 
v. 25 6 for frza of Al, fezg of v. 34 for fal of A’, cloar of v. 40 for 
cloath of A}, 2 atclucethar of v. 44 for ro-cluinethar of A, 
comimtecht v. 47 for cormtecht of A}, &c. 

The A group contains twelve stanzas not found in B. These 
I have marked with letters, and not counted in numbering the 
stanzas. 

The language of the Rule is Old Irish, though it contains a 
few Middle-Irish forms, such as gedes v. 1, geba v. 10, and the 
monosyllabic cézr v. 31 a, which are all fixed by the rhyme ; the 
Middle-Irish plural mugada in 39a is such a late form that it 
seems to point to some corruption in the text. 

The metre of the greater part of the poem is 7+ 7’, with a 
disyllabic ending in the first part of the line ; a trisyllable 
ending is, however, quite common, and there are one or two 
instances of a monosyllable. The final word of the first half 
of the line occasionally shows consonance with the end-rhymes, 
and in a few cases rhymes with a word in the middle of the 
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second half of the same line, as lobazr, cobair, v. 2, duinz: furle 
v. 3, demon : slemon, v. 13, &c. Owing, however, to the 
heterogeneous nature of the text, which is built up of material 
drawn from many sources, the Rule, both in metre and matter, 
is a curious medley. Not content with interrupting and con- 
tinuing a poem, the metre of which was 7 + 7°, by additions 
from another of which the metre was 7 + 51, the scribe from 
whom both the A and B recensions come enlarged his already 
full matter by quotations from other Rules. Of the fifty-seven 
stanzas common to both groups only thirty-one are in the 
normal 7 + 7? metre, twenty-one of the remainder being in 
the 7 + 5! system, four in a 7 + 6’ metre, and one seemingly 
in Rznnard; while of the twelve additional stanzas found in 
the A group only five are in the 7+ 7? metre, three being in 
the 7+ 5', three in the 7 + 6’, and one probably in Sétzad Mor. 
The stanzas of the 7+ 51 system seem to have crept into the body 
of the original poem as illustrative quotations from another Rule 
which the scribe had before him, and which he finally tacked on 
in part to the end as acontinuation of his own Rule. These 7+ 5? 
stanzas are, almost without exception, practical regulations, 
some of which show a fine directness, while one or two contain 
vivid human touches. 

The 7 + 7? system, on the other hand, consists for the most 
part of commonplace general maxims, and, although after v. 17 
these maxims become more direct and practical, one can under- 
stand why the scribe’s eyes turned continually from his own 
text to other more vivid Rules. In the 7+5! system the final 
word of the first half of the line is usually either monosyllabic 
or trisyllabic (but a disyllabic ending is not uncommon) ; and in 
one or two instances it rhymes in the second line of the stanza 
with a word in the second half of the same line. 

The remaining intruded stanzas, whose metre betrays them, 
are all quotations of practical regulations; but they are so 
scattered, and their metrical system is so doubtful, that it is 
impossible to say whether they were taken from a common 
source or not ; two of them at least—vv. 31 a and 39—seem to 
stand apart, both from the rest and from each other. Indeed, 
the whole question of interpolation in the poem is so obscure 
that it seems to me, with our present material, practically 
insoluble. If, for instance, the additional stanzas of the A group 
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are later interpolations, it is peculiar that they contain exactly 
the same medley of metres which distinguishes the other stanzas. 
This, of course, is explainable by the fact that the A scribe 
may have had recourse to the same sources as the scribe from 
whom he was copying, and simply followed his example in still 
further enlarging the text; but, although my numbering seems 
to suggest that all the stanzas not in B are later additions, I 
confess that it seems to me just as likely that they were in the 
text from which the original B scribe copied, and that he omitted 
them for the sake of brevity. In connexion with this, it is worth 
noting—although, of course it proves little—that Colgan, writing 
in the seventeenth century, quotes in a note to his Lz of 
St. Modomnicus v. 30 of this Rule as v. 37, which latter would 
be its number in the A arrangement. 

In the three MSs. which contain the beginning of our Rule, 
it is headed Rzagol azlbt Imlecha oc tinchosc Eogain mic Sarain. 
For a full account of this Ailbe of Emly, who seems to have lived 
about the time of St. Patrick, and to have been the first ecclesias- 
tical ruler of Munster, see Canon O’Hanlon’s Lives of the Ivish 
Saints, vol. ix. Eogan mac Sarain was abbot of Cluain Coelain 
in the present County Tipperary. He is venerated on March 
15th : see the Martyrology of Donegal. I have not been able 
to find out anything else about him. He may have been 
transferred from Cluain Coelain to Emly before that See was 
superseded by Cashel as the ecclesiastical centre of the South. 
Colgan, however, does not mention him in his list of the abbots 
who succeeded Ailbe in Emly. 

Owing to the difficulty of the language, and the hetero- 
geneous nature of the text, the meaning of words and phrases 
is in many places obscure, and my translation merely tentative.’ 
In the interpretation of the more difficult passages I have 
received valuable aid from Professor Strachan, Mr. Bergin, and 
Professor Thurneysen, to whom I gratefully return thanks. 


1 Imluich A? Linbleach B?. It was often called Jmbleach in iubhair ‘Emly of 
the Yew.’ 

2 The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. viii. (1871), contains a translation by 
Hennessy and O’Looney of this Rule from A? and B!. I did not learn of the 
existence of this translation until this paper had gone to press. The translation 
is a free one, which aims merely at giving the general sense of each line, and 
evades the linguistic difficulties. 
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TEXT 
1. Apairt dam fri mac Sarain, is tromm int aire gebes, 
bad Iéir, bad féig a chubus, cen géi n-tabair, cen feles.” 


Bad toé? discéoil a monar,t tathad® mbrfathar® nad’ labair,® 
dénad adlaicc® cech lobair la cobair cech fir galair.” 


iN) 
. 


3. Bad fossud cen chuit merbae,!' bad” indéin fri cach torbae,” 
dénad adlaicc cech duini,™ frecrad fuli cech anmae.” 


4. Cen diummus, cen chol'* cldine, faitbiud’’ cen gen, cen gari,* 


cen indechad for duine,”” cen taill n-uabair,” cen ani.” 
5. Cen chdi, cen chessacht lessa,” ni té** dogrés cen assu,* 
cen chorthair® partaing russi,” cen gorm, cen derg, cen 
maissi.”” 
6. Cen dul,® cen diupairt nduini, cen nach ndichmairc in aire,” 
cen digail n-uilc i cridi*® cen miscais neich nad carae.* 


7. Bad fossud,® na bad tailbech,®* bad gdaeth,* bad ecnaid, 
craibdech, 
bad figlech, na bad dergnech,** _ bad gerb, bad umal, algech. 
8. Bad timm, bad docht,** bad bruthmar, bad nar, bad fial,%* 
bad rathmar, 
fri srab*®* ndomuin® bad fethmech, fri hal ndomuin bad 
chathmar. (?)*° 
8a.1 Bad nathir co n-a daithi, bad cholum co n-a gairi,*? 
bad blaith cen olc in airi,** bad raith* a briathar airi.** 


lappair Al abuir A? 2 feileis B? 3 tui Al ni B? * monor A2 
monur B?  *uathath A! uathad A? huathad B2 6 mbrzathor A? “nod A 
nat B? Slabhar A! labhor A? labur B? ® adoilee A? 10 cech fir galair Al 
gach fir galaiy A? cech fir galuir B® 11 Bet fossadh cen cuid merba A! bat 
fosad ciz cuid meiruki A? bad foisaidh ci cuirm meirbe B? 12 bat AZ 
18 indem (?) fri cach turbhai A! indiuin frie gach torba A? imtin fri ceck torbae B? 
14 aduilcc cach duine A? A? has also denad and duine 15 anma MSS. 
16 gol Al 17 fatbi A? 18 gaire A1B? gairi A? 19 ddine A! daine A? 
70 oall nuoabuir A?  uaill cin uapair B? 21 aine MSS. ® cessacht lesse Al 
ceis” leisi A? ceasact leisi B? *%nithe A niztex Be 24 cin assai Al cin 
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TRANSLATION 


I. Say for me to the son of Saran, heavy is the burden he 
takes ; let his conscience be diligent, be keen, without proud 
lying, without vanity. 

2. Silent and without speech be his work, fewness of words 
which is not talkative; let him perform the need of every sick 
person, together with helping of every sick man, 

3. Let him be steady without a particle of weakness; let him 
be an anvil for every profitable thing; let him perform the desire 
of every person ; let him answer the sins of every soul. 

4. Without pride, without sin of perversity, smiling without 
a grimace, without laughter, without vindictiveness towards 
anyone, without proud arrogance, without pomp. — 

5. Without weeping, without wailing after prosperity (he 
must never go without sandals), without a fringe of red Parthian 
leather, without blue, without red, without finery. 

6. Without cheating, without defrauding any person, without 
any transgression in watchfulness (?), without revenge for evil in 
the heart, without hate of anyone who is not a friend. 

7. Let him be steady; let him not be restless; let him be 
wise, learned, pious; let him be vigilant; let him not be 
reproachful ; let him be a slave; let him be humble, kindly (?). 

8. Let him be gentle, close, and zealous ; let him be modest, 
generous, and gracious; against the torrent of the world let 
him be watchful (?) ; against the brood of the world let him be 
warlike. 

8, Let him be a serpent with its deftness ; let him be a dove 
with its filial affection; smooth let him be without fault in vigil- 
ance (?),a fortress be his word of watchfulness (?). 


assa A? ciz aisi B? 25 cortair A! cordir A? coirtuir B? 26 russe Al 
ruisi A? ruise B* 27 maisi A? mhaise B? 28 dol B? 29 ind zite At 
a 
ivaire A? in airae B? 30 i cride A i cridibh B? 31 nadcarae A na( )eB? 
32 fossaid Al fosad A? fosaigh B? 33 fualbech A! foailbech A? fuaillbheach B? 
34 gaeith At 35 bat dernech A! ba dergnech A? pa dcéa B? 36 boct Al 
docd A? docht B? 37 fial MSS. 38 srébh A} srab A®B? 39 domuin B* 
40 bad caithmech A! bat caithmech A? ba caithmeach B? 41 om, Al 
42 gaire MSS. 43 cin olc inairi MSS, “4 yait MSS. 45 aire B2 om. A?, 
but added over 47¢athar in a late hand and in poor brownish ink 
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. Cia gabaid' domun domblas, _ ni taibrea* seirc dia indmus, 
trebad,’ fodlad, nipamnas, ni-m-beir sech riched* rindmas, 


. Sét baitsi® ocus comnae,’ aithne, écnairc nosgeba,’ 
coibsin® caich dodabera bad fir docht dondacela. 


Ciad la cach a phecthu,’ mad mebul cotacéla, 
°  cigre: Po - , st 
in bochtan, in t-aidilcnech,”” méit a chumaing nisneéra. 


Cen aithis, cen imdergad, cen chursachad ngarg, 
cen chomrad” fri duine mborb, cen guth n-tabair n-ard, 


Na-r-rucca” Satan for’ lurg eniad" isel fri hard, 
is ed as olc la demon” mad slemon” fri garg. 


Dogrés ni op idparta forsin cach do-dn-imgera,” 
co toimle, co fordala, do cach din do-dn-imgara.** 


Co condailbi cen nach cruais, cen debuith,! cen druis, 
umal,”? amnetach,” co tlaiss, bad chendais a® gntis. 


Bad grésach’** oc ernaigthi,”* a thratha ni-s-dermana,” 
a menmae d-an-airbera”® cen Uaill ocus cerbala.”" 


Cét sléchtain*® dé fri biet*® tossuch laithi ria chestaib,°° 
tri cdicait diliu®! toscaib, co cét sléchtain cach fescair.™* 


Cét sléchtain cech iarméirge dlegair® i cill credlaich 
6 féil Ioain dia n-adrat* cusin Caisc truim trednaig. 


Grés® fri hernaigdi n-oiffrind*®* do chrabud ocus*’ midlocht, 
trichae* salm cechiarméirgi dad salm deéc** do midnocht. 


lgabath A! gab- A* gabta B? 2 thaibri A! taibri A? taibre B? 
3tepad A! treab- A? treba B? 4 righteg A?B2 > batsi A? § comne A 
comna B? *nusgaba A! nossgaba A2 § coibsen Mss. ® pectha A 
1 in boctain ind aidhilgnech A! in bochéan in aidilenigh A? 1 comradh Al 
combruth A? comrath B?  nasrucca A! naruga A? naruca B2 13 for AZ 
bar B? 14 gneiath A! gneath A? gnit B2 1 frideman A! 16 madhslemhan Al 
maditsleamain A? mad sleamain B? ™ dotnimgerai A! ... immgara A® 
dotimdearad B? 18 dotnimgara A! dotnimgaro A? dotnimdeara B2 
19 debaith A1 dea... A? debuid B? 20 humhal Al *. ainmnetach A® 
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9. Though he get the bitter world, he should not give love 


to its treasures ; let him plough and distribute ; he shall not be 


too eager—that brings him not past heaven star-beautiful. 

10. The jewel of baptism and communion, commandment 
and intercession he should receive it ; the confession of everyone 
who gives it, let it be right closely that he conceal it. 

11. Let him bewail with everyone his sins; if it be a scandal, 
he shall hide it ; the poor man, the needy one, as far as lies in his 
power, he should not refuse them. 

12. Without reviling, without reproach, without rough reproof, 
without converse with an arrogant person, without aloud, proud 
voice. 

13. Lest Satan carry him off on his track let him act lowly 
against loftiness—that is what the devil hates if one is gentle 
towards a rough person. 

14. Never should he refuse offerings to anyone who may ask 
it (?), that he may consume, that he may share out to everyone 
who asks it (?). 

15. With affection without any harshness, without strife, 
without lust, humble, patient, with mildness, gentle be his 
countenance. 

16. Let him be constant at prayer ; his canonical hours let him 
not forget them ; his mind let him bow it down without insolence 
or contentions. 

17. A hundred genuflections for him at the “ Beati” at the 
beginning of the day before his questions, thrice fifty (psalms) 
dearer than (other) works, with a hundred genuflections every 
hour of vespers. 

18. A hundred genuflections every matin are due in the 
church of a believer from the feast of John whom they adore 
unto the solemn pasch of abstinence. 

19. To be ever at prayers of oblation, for piety and meek- 
ness, thirty psalms every matin, twelve psalms for midnight. 


ainmnedach B? 22 do A? 23 madh Al 24 ernaigthe A! urrmathe A® 
urnuigthi B? 25 ni(sdjermano A? nisdearmata B® °° a menma donnairbera - 
am (en)m... (b)era A* a mevma dotnairberaB? cerbal(a) 2 cearbgalach B? 
28 slechtuine A? 29 biaid A? biaith B* 30 cestaib codd. $1 psalm 
diliumh Al... (dile) A? psailm do liut B? 32 ced slechtain fri fescor A! 
.c, slechtaine g(a?)...A® cet sleachtain cacha fescair B? Et) dlegar IN: 
34 adrait Al atraith A?B? 35 congres codd. °6is oifrenn B? 37 is coda. 
-38 trica Al tricho A? tricad B? 39 déc A1B? .x, A? 
Ee 
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20. Liachtain ocus celebrad la mac nDé do gairm, 
“Deus in adiutorium ” i forciunn’ cech sailm. 
21, Tuae? ocus fethamlae,* do chrabud co rop lessach, 


“ Arco fuin imondaire,”’ ar thossuch® cern, med mesair.” 


22, Forcomét léir na trathae® do riaglaib rimtir saithi,’ 
iarméirge cert la sruithi, diad n-aidchi,” tossach laithi,. 
23. Acht riagléir ocus secnap co hanteirt 6in ningluaisea, 


acht mad pendit"™ tra éisi” cach" inna thocht contuaisea.* 


24. “Hymnum® dicat” do gabail oc reic-béim cluicc do 
thrathaib, 
co n-innlat léir a ll4ma, corragbat'® impu in brathair.” 


25. Sléchtad'® fo thri co dichrae’® iar n-ascnam sair tar caingel,. 


cen uaill ocus cen laindir oc techt i ndail Rig aingel. 
25°. lar figill la h-ernaigdi co coibsenaib cen anad, 
riagail soscéli cluined” ocus riagail min manach.” 
25%. Tothluccad i ndorus eccalsa” dlegar i lluc lére, 
orait®® ocus bendachad,”! tairned* cach fria chéle.** 


25°. Indegaidinchinnmanach do chross*’ co classaib céimaib,* 
co srothaib dianaib dérae’® do gruadaib céraib® cédilaib. 


26. Uaget, negat® in brathair® corrice*® tair na tertae,** 
for cubus® caich inna lucc*® bad* irnaigde*® cot-nerta.* 


27. Bad fotae* béim in chloccain corragba*! cech éin imbi* 
céim n-aurlatad co llaindi* la humalddit* co ngrindi.® 


1 Here A!A? insert for liachtain, B® has dezs zz ad. 2 forcend A? forcenn A? 
is ceth B* 3 Tua coda. *fethamhla Al fethemla A? fethainla B2 
5 imonaire A! imanaire B? 8 tossach A! tosach B? Afier tossuch the mss. have 
iarsin, which I take to be a gloss. 7 ceasaith B2 8 trata A! tratho A2 
tratha B* % yimhter saithe A! rimter saithi A? ruimi saiti B2 10 deadh 
naidche A! deognaidci A? ded naidhi B? 11 pindit A? mad peannait B? 
12 tarcisi A! tar éise B? 13 cach codd. 14 contuasi A! contuaisi A2B2 
1 ymnum A}B? umnum A? 16 conragbat A congabut B? W brathir Be 
33 slechtait A? sleachtaid B* 19 dichrai A! dichra B 20 cluineth A! 
21 manaig A! minmhanaigh A? *eclaisi A? 8 oracidA? *4 bennachath AF 
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20. Lection and celebration with invocation of the Son of 
God, ** Deus in adjutorium” at the end of every psalm. 

21. Silence and stillness, that it may be advantageous to 
piety, ‘I pray that it may be for good,” in the beginning a dish, 
a moderate measure (?). 

22. The diligent fulfilment of the canonical hours, swarms of 
rules are enumerated (?), the right nocturn according to sages [is] 
the end of the night, the beginning of day. 

23. Except the ruler and the vice-abbot no one should stir 
himself until the third hour, except as a penance for it, every one 
should listen in silence. 

24. “ Hymnum dicat” to be sung at the loud (?) striking 
of the bell for the canonical hours, that the brothers may wash 
their hands clean, that they may dress. 

25. A genuflection thrice, earnestly, after going in past the 
altar-rail, without frivolity and without excitement, going into 
the presence of the king of the angels. 

25°, After vigil, with prayer, with confessions without ceasing, 
the rule of the Gospel let him hear and the gentle rule of the 
monks. 

25>. [It is] begging at the church door, which is due in a 
place of piety, prayer and blessing, let each bow towards his 
companion. 

25°. After the head of the monks to the cross with gentle 
choirings, with vehement streams of tears from righteous haggard 
cheeks. 

26. Let the brothers sew, let them wash, until the hour of 
terce ; on the conscience of each in his cell, let it be prayer that 
strengthens him. 

_ 27. Long be the stroke of the bell that each may take upon 
himself the step of obedience with keenness, and humility with 
pleasantness. 


25 tairnet A} 26 fiadh ceile A? 27 crosuib A? 28 coraib A! coribh 
caomibh A? 29 deraibh A! deribh A? 30 coemaib A! caemuiph A* 
31 neguit A? negeit B? 32 brathir Al 33 coruigiA? conici B? 34 in terti A! 
na tirtei A? nattrata B® na tvatha Bt 35 cubuis A? 36 luce A} 
‘ktach in uilc B? 37 bat A? biit B 38 gurnaicti A! urne A? urme B! 
uirinne B? 39 connerta A! B1B? conertzei A®. 40 fota A1B fodo A? 
41 5rogba Al oragbat A? corabhe B! coraibe B? 42 uime A? 43 JJainne A} 


lainde A? lainne B 44 humaloit A1B2 humoloid A? himlotB? 4° congrinde A! 
-ccongrinne A? cogne B 
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27°, Is Dia tasal a n-athair, is ecclais! néib a mathair, 
nip umalddit for bréthir,’ airchised cach a brathair. 
27°, Dia tiasat fri haurlataid® d’obair immalle,* 
trummae’ int ord sin, a brathair, bad messe do-d-gneé.* 
27°. Bad néib, bad glan a cride, 4 n-amairse’ bat fira,° 
i n-immairim a mbriathar,°® i fortachtain a ngnimae." 
274, In tan fondailter! fochall do chach iarna mes, 
tabair-siu don brathir thal]? as m0Q_ficc a1és, 
28. Céim do™ ndin, nuall!t co salmaib,'* fri figill sléchtain, 
sluindtir, 
canat’® biet'™ insalltair” ar chenn! clocain don*® 
phroindtig. 


29. Oc in crois® fiad chiunn® manach naralat®* demnae* ilcha,?” 


la humalddédit®® cen tacra”’ atmad* cach and a chinta.” 
30. Fiach aibne imbert®’ usci la céim do miasaib maithib,* 
’ oble ocus lind do sruithib, lethet® oirdne® do saithib. 


31. Gluasacht cluicc* do atluchud® dond Rig dortasat tuarai,* 
6 féil Iohain®’ chdir®® do rath* co’ Caiscc Choimded 
con-ualai.! 


31°. Bargen trichat ungae* mes ar* da ordlach déc is cir, 
acht ma gabthai* gortae* dib dlegait** in brathair im noin. 


32. Mad ecnaid int aircinnech a riagol* nib** borb, 
amal*® bies® int acnamad®? bid samlaid® int ord.** 


l ecclas Al * nib umaloit fri bretir A! nip umaloid for brir A? > teset 
fri aurlatad A! dia teis~ fri hurlataid A2 4 do obair &c. A! no dob uir 
amalle A? 5is trumma A! ba truime A2 8 dogne Al 
7 anamairse A? 8 firo Az %immairim mbriatar A! in imairim 
mbriathar A® 10 im fortacht ina ngnimae Al im fortacht a ngniomhe A® 
1 fonailte A?  tabairsi don brathair tall A! taphuirsi don brathuir thald A2 
13 co A2 M4 nuaill B? 19 sruitib A! psalmuip A? 16 canuit A? canad Bl 
canadh B? 17 bieid A? 18 nuall in alltair A! nuall in alltazy A2 nuall 
conaltoir B! nuaill conoltoir B? 19 arcenn A? aircell B' airceill B? 20 doA 
*1 chrois Bt *2 ste B1 chind Al cinn A2  crind B2 23 narralat Al 
narolat B *4 demno A! demanceff. *ilcho Al ilchuB! 26 humallait Al 
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27*. Their Father is noble God, their mother is Holy Church ; 
let it not be mouth-humility ; let each have compassion on his 
brother. 

27°. If they should go for obedience to work together, 
heavy is the institution, O brother! this :—“let it be I who 
do it.” 

27°. Holy and pure be their hearts; in [times of] infidelity 
let them be true, in the calculation of their arguments, in the 
help of their deeds. 

27°. When reward is being shared out to each according to 
his measure, give thou to the brother yonder who needs it 
most. 

28. A stepping to nones, a crying out with psalms, for vigils 
a prostration, it is mentioned, let them sing the “‘ Beati” of the 
other world towards the bell for the refectory. 


29. At the cross in the presence of the head of the monks, 
that demons may not utter pzeans; with humility, without disputes, 
let each confess his faults there. 

30. The debt of the river to carry water when there is stepping 


_to good tables, oblation and drink for sages, the breadth of a 


thumb from the bee-swarms. 

31. The motion of the bell to thank the King who created 
food, from the feast-day of John the Just of grace until Easter 
of the Lord who ascended. 

31%. A cake of thirty ounces, in measure by twelve inches 
(in size), it is just, unless a famine take it from them, the brethren 
should get it about nones. 

32. If the erennagh be wise, his rule shall not be harsh; as 
the food shall be, so will the order be. 


umaloit A? humaloit B! 27 tacrad A *8 admad A! 29 cinnta A? 
cinta B? 30 imirt B 31 mhiasaib maithi A! m:: suipz maithuibA A* 
mi aib maithi B! miaib maiti B? 32 Jehet A! lethat A? 33 oirne A? 
ordne B 34 om. Al 35 atlugad A altugad B 36 tuara Al tuarad A? 
tuarae B! tuare B? 37 0in A? EdinB! Eoin B? *8coircodd. ** thorat At 
om. B 40 conaime B! conaime B? 41 comuali A! conualla A? conuaille B 
42 uinge codd. 43 mesair codd., which I have separated into mess ar 44 ma 
gabta A! munagab-~ A? 45 gorta codd. 46 dleguid A? 47 riaghail A‘B? 
riag- APB? 48 nib Al niceft. ‘ amhailA! am A?B *? bhes A! bias A* 
beis B? 51 acnamadh A? insecnabuid B! an seacnap B? 52 bad samlaidh A? 
ba samlazd A? bud amluid B! pad hamlat B? 53 ort B 
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s a oy 1 pe 
33. Na bad rothend, na bad lax, nip riagol’ cen fiss, 
ara rucca® cach a mam,° na’ far¢ba’ a iss: 


34. Céin’mbete’ illuccirnaigdi, céne® mbess® coic? fial,findbalc,” 


cid sail], cid feoil a airbert, cid coirm," cid croith,” cid 
lemlacht.’® 


35. Cid mid," cidbroccédit® flatha, cid dathracht duini™ uithir,’* 


is aran tur, is biror as idan donaib sruithib. 
36. Iar ngrad ocus aurlataid” bad samlaid fodailter, 
cia beith nech bess anumal,”° tacair nf rochrdaiter.”’ 
37. Nech nad® daim a chursachad ocus nad ataim cairi®* 


dlomaid* dé in t-anmcharae*® dochum nach loccain aili.** 


37%. Ni raib fénid”’ na banscal ’sind loccar i mbiat,”* 
is amnas, is andiarraid”® int ordan frisgniat. 
38. Ainmne is umalddit certae* cid maith, cid saich, cid 
bochtae,” 
ni locht do chlérchib sechtae.** da trian crabaid a 
dochtae.* 
39. O* ocht calne® apréile*”’ frissa riagla® rade 
is ndin, i lluc lére, co hOctimbir aige. 


39%. Nech dothéi® do chélidiu®® co mugada Dé, 
ni bes dech*! adcethar* bad ed* 6n foglé.*# 


40. Cen aisc ocus ingabail,*° cen écnach nach* bi, 
i ssocht amal‘’ ni acced*® is ni cloath*® ni. 


1 yiagail A1B! riag- A? riaghal B? 2 aro rucctha A® a ratt ruga B 
3 maim B! om, B? 4 niro A? nachar B} * focba A! facb- A? aba B 
6 cn B 7 mbeiti A! beth A? mete B! meite B2 8 bes A? mes B 
9 coi B 10 finnbailec B2 11 cuirm A2B 12 croich A?B!  croic B? 
18 lemlacht A® 14 mil A? 1 bragait A2 brogoit B 16 © fhlaitib Al 
o flathaiph A? fledha B M duine A dainib B! daine B? 18 drutib A? 
duthuib B! duthuibh B? 19 qurlatad Al urlat’ A? urlataid B 20 bes 
anumail A! bess anumhal A? bésach umal B! beasach umhal B2 21 ni 
rocrater A® nirocraitter B!  rirocraitior B? 22nad A? na ceftt. 23 caire MSS. 
*4 dlomta At dlomto A? dlomthar B! dlomtar B2 *5 anmchara MSS. 
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33. Let it not be too strict ; let it not be lax; let it not be 
a rule without knowledge, that each may be able to bear his 
yoke, that he may not leave his enclosure. 


34. As long as they shall be in a place of prayer, as long as 
there shall be a cook, generous, fair, and strong, whether his repast 
be salt meat or flesh, whether it be mead, curds, or warm milk. 


35. Whether it be mead or princely malt, though it be the 
desire of a sick man, it is dry bread, it is cress, which is pure 
[food] for sages. 


36. According to rank and obedience let it be thus shared 
out, though there should be one who is naturally disobedient, 
it is fitting that he should not be tormented. 


37. A person who does not endure reproof, and who confesses 
not his blame, the confessor should warn him off towards some 
other place. 

37*. Warrior or woman there should not be in the place in 
which they dwell ; ‘it is harsh, it is fierce, the order they serve. 

38. [It is] patience and humility which set right good and 
evil and poverty ; simulation is no fault of clerics; two-thirds of 
piety is its closeness. 


39. From the eighth day before the Kalends of April it is 
nones in which he should recite the rules (?) in a place of piety 
until the period of October. 

39°. A person who goes on a visit to servants of God, the 
best thing he sees, let it be that he learns. 

40. Without calumny or attacking, without reviling any 
living thing, in silence as if he saw not and heard not any 
thing. 


26 loccain ali A? loccan naile B! loccan naille B? 2i fer fene A! fer feine A” 
28 isind locain imbiadd A! isin loganimbiat A? 9 aindiarraith A! andierrith A? 
3° certa AB 31 saith A?B! 32 bochta A?A1B 33 sechta AlA? 
secda B!B? 34.4 tocta Al in dochda A? atochta B! a ttochta B? 
3° om. B 36 KI. Mss. 87 gipril A? abl- B 38 frissa rriagla A!  frisin 
riagail B 39 dotheis A! dothe A? 40 chelidhe A! celiudi A* 41 is 
deach A? 42 atcheadar A! atceatur A? 43 betned A? 44 fogle Al 
-dogne A? 45 imgabail A! imgabal B ingabail A* 46a B? 47 amhail A! 
-am- cett, 48 ni faiceth A! nafaiced A? ninfaici B 49 7 nilcloath A} 


7 nacloar A? jis nicluize B! is ni duine B? 
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40*, Ferthaiges' umal aurlithe* don chumang conicc,’ 
bendachad ocus falte fri cecht n-din dodnic.’ 
41. Tech glan donaib® digedaib ocus tene’ mor, 
ossaic® is indlat doib la dergad cen bron. 
41* Airchinnech glan, craibdech, algen fri cech ndlicht,”” 
fodlad dia manchaib co cert, ni rucca as a richt."™ 
41>, Ni rop romor,” ni rop’ terc, Mm epre na olc, 
fliacrad do chach a chldini,” nip espach a phort."* 


42. Ferthaiges” slemon,'® cobarchar, secnap slemon,” gand, 
coic” soichlech* ocus suichlech® fo réir n-appad n-and.** 


43. Saccart craibdech cléirchide fri hurdu do grés, 
riagléir demin condairclech* conoathar bés. 


44. Techtaire mldith,® mil-tengthach,* nad?’ tasci** na ole,” 


a®° n-as*! dech rocluinethar.® atfét inna phort.* 
45. Munter umal, aurlaithe,** nad epir® ni reg,*° 

airchinnech ciuin, condircel,*’ cen sain-techtad feb.** 
46. Etsecht*® lasin*® n-airchinnech i rriched for nem, 

co n-eprea* ap archaingel— “tait“ leis fo-chen." 
47. Robad* inmuin comitecht,* ba mor meld a gnas, 


cen acht* fo mam“ aurlatad,s. cen dichmairce co bas. 


48. Timarnad® duit-siu®’ 6 Ailbiu® nephdéirge® do phuirt,* 
bad*™ less* do anmae* dogné, __na*” bad®* less do chuirp, 


1 Ferthaigis A! firdigess A? 2 aurlaiti A! urlat A? 3 connic A 
‘don coig frie gach A? 5 connicc A} donic A® ® dona AB TSUN Res ets 
8 éssuic A? § dergad A! indlad A? innlud B 10 nandliucht A? 
11 riucht Al 1 nirbad ramor A? rap AM 14 oipri nach nole A? 
epre nach ole A” 15 cloine A! claoine A? 16eport A: 17 fertaigis Al 
ferdiges A? ferdaisB! fosdais B® 18 slemuin A? sleamain B? 19 sleman A2 
slemain B! sleamain B? *Sicoice AY coict B 21 sochlech A?  sochill B! 
soicill B? *2 soichteck B1 sochtach B? 3 ann B 24 dichondircel Al 
dicondircel A? *>plaith A1B mblaith A? *6 biltengtach A! mbiltengtach At 
*i na A®?B *8 taisci A taisc B 29 nach ole A! nach nole ce#t. 80 anni Al 
inni A? indi B SE Is) deals: ®? atcluine(thar) A? rocluinnetar B? 38 ina 
port Mss. 54 aurlatid A* urlataid B! urlaitaid B? 8° natebar A! nad eipir A 
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40*. A steward, humble, obedient, to the extent of his power, 
blessing and welcome for everyone who comes to him. 

41. A clean house for the guests and a big fire, washing and 
bathing for them, and a couch without sorrow. 

41°. A pure, pious erennagh, gentle in every determination, 
let him distribute justly to his church tenants, let him not take 
them beyond their power. 

41°. He should not be too great, he should not be scant, he 
should not utter any evil, let him proclaim to everyone his 
transgression, his monastery should not be idle. 

42. A tactful, help-loving steward, a gentle, sparing vice- 
abbot, a generous cook with a well-stored pantry (?) under the 
rule of an abbot there. 

43. A pious, clerical priest, in orders always, a sure and 
compassionate ruler who preserves good manners. 

44. A smooth, honey-tongued messenger who reports no evil, 
the best thing he hears he tells in his monastery. 

45. A community humble, obedient, which says not “I will 
not go”; a gentle, compassionate erennagh without private 
possession of goods. 

46. A departing with the erennagh into the kingdom in 
heaven, that the Abbot of the archangels may say, “Come ye 
hither and welcome.” 

47. Dear would be the indulgence, very pleasant the practice 
of it, without hesitation under the yoke of obedience, without 
transgression until death. 

48. A command to thee from Ailbe, the non-desertion of thy 
monastery, let it be the good of thy soul thou workest, let it not 
be the good of thy body. 


nat ebir B 36 ragh A! rag A? nach bréc B 37 condarcel A! condaisc...A? 
conairchell B! conarceill B* 38 saindecht atfét B! saindect atfet B* 
39 estecht A! eistecht A?B 40 yisin B? 41 conaprze A! conapra ce?¢. 
4 taitt A? toigheacht B! teacht B* 43 mochen A fécen B! focheann B* 
44 ropadh A! ropud B 45 comimthecht A! comitecht A? conntecht B! 
conimteacht B? 46 cennact A! cendacht A? ci nach B! gan na B* 
47 fuile B! fuighle B? 48 aurlatid A? urlataid B 49 Timarnat A! 
timarnuth A? timarnad B!  timarnad B? 50 duitsi A1B! detsi A*®- 
duitse B? 5lalbi A. ailbe B 52 nipdergea A! nepdergi A* 
nibdergi B! nidergi B* 53 du poirt A? do port B? 54 bat A2 ba B? 
55les A léir B! leir B? 56 anme Al anma A? ainmae B! ainimne B* 


57 ni Al 58 pad A! bat A® bud B! pud B? 
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49. Dluthad riaglae’ cléirchide, dogrés bad a luath,’ 
it recles® oc ernaigdi, cen etarcert tuath. 


50. Cen foigdi' réir muintire olc la Satan sen,’ 
doairmesca irnaigdi,° nicenbeir’ for nem.° 


51. Roscdich a tarchomlath’® sund”~ _roléiced”’ i foill,’” 
cid na srengam”® ar clérchecht™* co n-étam” anaill. 


52. Timarnad* duit nad" dechis™ for taired’® na sét 
fri caingin®’ na athchuingid as do liss cot’ écc. 


53.. F_ indéin do béimim 1 cépp” buith i foss* co bas, 
grés oifrind la hirnaigdi, corpan fedil fas. 


. Dia ndénae-su* a n-uile-se,” ainfe*® co mba” sen, 
> 
bid’ mor do chathir i fus,” be manchach*® for nem. 


55. Dia ndénae-su*® a n-uile-se,” be ferr asa® férr, 
bad* for® déire ocus umli® congabthar® do chell. 


56. Araléga,** nascriba,*® i Cluain Coilain ni chela,* 
a maicc,"’ fobithin goire fri hEogan atabera.* 


lyiaglai A} riagla A?B! riagalla B? 2 bad tu luat A! na bat lh A? 
bat aluath B! bat ad luath B? 3 reicles B!  reiclis B* 4 fognam do A! 
foig do A? foigdi B 5 sein AlB! fein B? ® toairmesca A! doairmusca A* 
toirmesc ina hfirnazgthe B! toirmiosg ionna trnaighthe B* 7 ni congab B? 
8 nim B} ® Roscaitha tarchomallath A! roscaichitarchomlath A? roscaith 
etarcomallnadh B 10 suna B! sonn B? 11 rolecceth A! rolecith A? 
roléicte B! roleiccte B? 12 failli B ffaille B? 13 nosrengam B14 clerech A! 
cleirchecht A? cléire B 16 céetam B? 16 timarnath A? 17 nad A} 
na cett. 18 dechais A dechuis B! deacus B? 19 taireth A? tared B? 
#0 quaingen A? caingne B! caingeana B? 21 Toindein do beim i cepp A! 
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49. The binding of the clerical rules, continual be the mention 
of it (?), in thy cell at prayer without lay interpretation. 

50. The ruling of the community without begging (?)—a thing 
which Satan hates, [begging] which prevents prayer and brings 
not to heaven. 

51. What has been collected has passed; it has been 
neglected : why do we not cast off our clerical state that we 
may get something else? 

52. A command to thee that thou go not on the way of the 
roads for business or begging outside thy monastery until thy 
death. 

53. A striking of thy anvil into the block [it is] to be here 
until death, the practice of mass with prayer, a body constant, 
empty. 

54. If thou do all this, thou shalt live to be old; great shall be 
thy city here ; thou shalt have many monks in heaven. 

55. If thou do all this, thou shalt be better and better; let it 
be on alms and humility that thy church be founded. 

56. Thou shalt recite it, thou shalt write it, in Cluain Coilain ; 
thou shalt not conceal it, O son; for the sake of piety thou shalt 
say them to Eogan. 


toinden do beim a cep A? toinzez do bimicip B! tiomnad bm 0 B? 22 beith 
iffoss A! ueith afoss A? beithifos B! Dbheith a fos B? 23 ndenasa A! 
ndenaisea A? ndeinesi B! 24 anumlasa B 25 anfe codd. 26 combat Al 
27 beit Al beith A?B? beth B? 28 atalam A! hitalmain A! hitalam B 
29 la mancho A! bat manchu A? bit manach B 30 ndeness-se A! ndenisiu A* 
ndeinesi B! 31 anumlasa B 32 bud A! baB 33° isa Bl 
34 bat A2 ba B! om. B? 35 om. B 36 umlae Bl 
comhairle B? 37 congebthar codd. 38 arléga B! airleaga B? 39 noscriba A 


nasgriba B? 40 celae Al céla B! cealla B? 41 mic A? # atpera B 
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NOTES. 


Verse 1. Gébes I take to be a Mid.-Ir. present; gazbes would be the Old-Ir. 
present, gébas the Old-Ir. future. eig is glossed grinz in Al, 

yv. 2. Over the first half of the first line A! has the gloss Zost nemhchaintech a 
obair. Ba, the reading of A, may here be the correct reading: cf. ERIU i. 206, 
note on v. 22. I think, however, that the d of dad has simply fallen out before the 
following initial dental. “Adlaicc is glossed fonn no mian in A‘. Labair is a 
predicative genitive. 

v. 3. For indéin cf. Sg. 1101. If anmae be the genitive of azzm ‘asoul,’ the 
masculine form of the genitive cech is very peculiar ; on the other hand, the elision 
of the final @ of cecha would not be in accordance with the usual rules of Irish 
metric. /uzlz means literally ‘bleeding, wounds’; it is glossed peccad in A*: 
cf. also O’Dav. 1003. Fossud is glossed czzzn in A}. ; 

v. 4. Thurneysen suggests cen gen faitbiud, ‘without a smile cf derisions.’” A” 
is a derivative noun from dz ‘splendid’; it is glossed déomhaoimes in A’. I do not 
know its gender, nor that of g¢ve, but have supposed them to be feminine. 

v. 5. ut té dogrés cen assu seems to mean that he should always wear sandals, 
and not shoes. The acc. pl. form a@ssz occurs in the Book of Armagh. Its rhyming 
with sazssz here seems to indicate some corruption in the original text. Corthair 
is glossed fadluing né brat in A}. For partaing cf. Stokes, Ir. Texte iii.; it is 
indeclinable here. 

v. 6. dul seems to be a loan-word from the Latin dolus; Ihave not met the 
word elsewhere. Diubazrt is glossed mealicunrad in A!. I do not know what 
im atre means; in form it might be a late masc. dat.; azve ‘ watchfulness’ is femi- 
nine. See Ascolz. 

v.7. With wazlbech, cf. watlbe CZ. ili. 452.1, wadlbetu Ml. 63°8, ind ualib 
Wb. 26°22, as Bergin has pointed out above, § 155, the adjective means, not 
‘proud,’ but ‘restless.’ 

Serb is evidently the Latin servus ; it is glossed mogh in A, wad mod (bad mod?) 
in A?. 

I have not met a/gech elsewhere. It may be derived from d/azg ‘good behaviour.’ 
See Meyer, Contrib., p.x. In the second line, da of A* may be the correct reading; 
see note on v. 2. 

v. 8. docht is, perhaps, the Latin doctus, See Amra Coluimcille, Rev. Celt. 
xx. 168. Cazthmech I take to have been written for cat#mar, under the influence of 
the preceding fethmech. The emendation is, however, doubtful, as all the mss. 
have catthmech (‘liberal’). For feithmech cf. Mod.-Ir. feitheamh ‘a watching.’ 
I have not met the word elsewhere; it is just possible that it comes from /eith 
‘a sinew.’ 

Srab is an &rat Aeyduevov. It may be cognate with W. fraw. 

v. 8a. This verse is not found in Al. The second aivz seems to be a masc. 
genitive; it can hardly be the genitive of the word for ‘ vigilance,’ which is feminine, 
and which would not be repeated so soon. Have we here, and in v. 6, an unknown 
masculine word azre ? 

v. 9. Zepad (‘let him carve’ ?) may be right; but it is probably a corruption due 
to the influence of fodlad. As far as form goes, trebad might be the verbal noun ; 
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but fodlad can be only 3 sg. imperat., since its verbal noun would be fodi. In the 
second half of the line 7/g-thech (‘palace’) may be the correct reading; it would 
naturally be corrupted to the more usual riched. 

v. 10. 20-s-geba I take to be a Mid. Ir. subj. The genitive daztsz is peculiar. Is 
it for baztse ? baithis is usually uninflected, though an analogical dat. bacthius (as if 
from a nom. bazthes) occurs. Sét may be the word meaning ‘ path.’ 

v. 11. céla must be a future to rhyme with the present subj. éva, the root of 
which is long. 

vy. 12, 13. These two verses with their 7 + 5! structure were probably, in spite of 
the fact that they occur in all the texts, originally marginal interpolations taken from 
another Rule. 


v. 12. combruth of A? would give good sense; cf., however, Wb. 5°38 for an 
obscure word comrud which may be the correct reading here. 

v. 13. cf. zsel frit ard, Thes. il. 235. 

v. 14. For the s-subj. of, cf. of M1. 20%6, ozf, ib. 42°2, and ER1v 4. 206, note on 
vy. 20. Perhaps do-dz-2mgera is for do-dn-airbera ‘who bows himself down.’ There 
is an evident corruption. 


vv. 15, 20. Here we have the 7 + 5! system recurring. Cf. wv, 12, 13. 

v. 16. With dermana cf. co n-dermannamar Ml. 21°3. Cerbhala .i. cogadh, 
O’Day. 285, who quotes this verse, It cannot be sing., as the sing. would be 
contracted: it must be either a fem. or neut. acc. pl., as the -z remainedin the masc. 
ace. pl. until late Mid. Ir. 

v. 17. For sléchtain and dzet cf. Ertv i. 203, note on 3a. Cestazb cannot be the 
dat. pl. of césad ‘suffering,’ if it rhymes with fescazr. The reading fescair is not 
very clear; it is needed for the rhyme; but the only ms, that keeps it has to eke out 
the full number of syllables by using the fem. genitive form cacha; perhaps the 
original reading was /77 cach fescor cét sléchtain, in which case céstazb would be the 
dat. pl. of césad ‘suffering.’ It is quite possible that the verse may be like v. 18, 
a 7 + 6? interpolation, in which case Zazthz would be a corruption of an original Zdz, 
and the third half-line would probably run cét sléchtain cech fescair. 

v. 18. Loaiz is a disyllable in Old Ir. This is a 7 + 6? verse. 

v. 19. The reading of A in the first line of this verse may be right. It gives the 
correct number of syllables, but on a 9 + 5 scheme. 

v. 21. This verse comes in after v. 23in B®. TZwa is disyllabic. The rhyming 
of slender x with broad ch is curious ; perhaps the end-words should be amended to 
the adjectival genitives Jessa (‘advantageous’) and messa (‘moderate’), or the 
reading in the second line may be messar, a 3rd sing. pres. subj. from mzdiur; med 
messay might mean ‘the scale should weigh it out,’ cf. fessar side by side with 
festar, 

For arco fuin imondaire cf. Eri i. 207, note on v. 28. 

yv. 23. The second line of the verse seems to mean that each should listen in 
silence, unless he wishes to get a penance for breaking the rule of silence. 

v. 24. I have not met the word vezc elsewhere. There is a Mod.-Ir. word retc 
‘a crying out,’ which may be the same as the first part of this compound. 

v. 250. The first line of the verse is a 9+ 6*, the second a 7 + 6%. I have 
chosen fria in preference to fiad, because it governs the acc., which the rhyme 
needs. 

v. 25c. The construction of do chross is not very clear ; it can hardly be a dative 
dependent on tairned; cf. v. 250. Derazb is evidently a scribal error due to the 
preceding dianazb. That the original scribe was somewhat careless in writing this 
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verse, is evident from the trouble which his arrangement of the numerous adjectives 
gave to the later scribes of A! and A’. 

vy. 26, The end-rhymes are here correct, as -ae had already fallen together with 
-a in the Ml. and Sg. glosses; 7¢ cannot be palatalized. 

vv. 276, d. Here again we get 7 +5 interpolations; and it is worth noting that 
in both verses the auditor is addressed directly in the second person. The copula 
with which both mss. begin the second line is unnecessary for the meaning, and 
gives the line too many syllables. The fact that each of the Mss. supplies a different 
form of the copula seems to show that it was not in the original Ms.; and I have 
therefore omitted it. 7%2mae I take to be the adjectival genitive of the abstract 
noun. If the word ord could bear the meaning ‘ order, command,’ the second line 
would probably mean ‘ Heavy is the command, oh brother—let me do it.’ I have, 
however, never met ovd in this sense. 

v. 27¢. a n-amairse is a peculiar-looking dative ; it may, however, be the plural 
of an adjective anaimiris ‘not unfaithful,’ or it may be ¢ 2-aim irse ‘in time 
of faith.? Professor Strachan suggests amaznse ‘subtlety’: cf. KZ. xxx. 96. Is 
fira an adjectival genitive ? 

v. 28. Sruitib, although found in only one Ms., may be the correct reading. It 
would quite naturally be changed to sa/mazé for the sake of the rhyme with adl¢air. 
The second zwail of the Mss. evidently crept from the first into the second line of 
the verse through the carelessness of the original scribe. Azr cezll clocdin of B 
seems to mean ‘upon the belfry’; there is, however, a Mid.-Ir. word azrcheall 
= timchell, for which see Ir. Texte I. For ad/tar cf. Meyer’s Contributions. 

v. 30. Colgan, in his Acta Sanctorum, under the date Feb. 13th, quotes this 
verse as ‘‘verse 37 of Ailbe’s Rule” in Latin as follows:—‘‘Cum sident ad 
mensam adferantur herbae sive radices, aqua lotae in mundis scutellis ; item poma, 
cervisia et ex alveario mellis ad latitudinem pollicis id est aliquod favi.’’ 

In the Old-Ir. word for ‘river’ there are two stems—(I) aban with genitive 
atbne (cf. gaibne), dat. and acc. abinn, and (2) aba with gen. abann. Professor 
Thurneysen thinks that this latter may have been a later formation on the analogy 
of the z-stems: cf. gersa (with gen. persann) for the older nom. gersan (gen. 
persine), and that it may have been originally a w-stem with nom. aud, gen. aba. 
Oirdne cannot be the gen. of the ordinary nom. form o7vdwz; is it an analogical 
genitive to a supposed fem. nom. form orvdan? Saithib is glossed crithir mela 
in A}. See page 8 of the Leabhar Breac for a curious Rule dealing with monastic 
meals. 

v. 31. For com-ualai see Hy. ii. 65. 

v. 31a. If the Mss. reading be kept, this verse is in Setnad metre 82 + 71, deec 
and did counting as disyllables. If this be the correct reading, we may have here the 
same form which occurs in v. 21. Here, however, it can hardly be the adjectival 
genitive of mesar ‘ moderation,’ which seems to point to the fact of its being in the 
former case also a peculiar s-subj. of mzzdzur. For the use of dlegait, cf. Cormac’s 
Rule—Sere Dé dirges a uamun., ; 

wy. 32, 33. Here, again, we get a 7 + 5! system. 

v. 34. c. f. airbert bith ‘a meal,’ Laws Gl. Meyer (Azsl. Maic Conglinne) 
translates cvoth ‘cream.’ Lemnacht (‘new milk’), the reading of B, may be correct ; 
but it would hardly be corrupted into the much less usual lemlacht. The reading 
cen mescot fadha of B is a curiously unintelligent corruption of the A text. 

v. 35. The different corruptions of the A and the B groups both point directly to 
the right reading being flatha, gen. of flaith; in the one case the word lost its sense to 
be corrupted into the more suitable fedha, which resembled it in form ; in the other 
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it kept its sense, but was changed in form in order to make it rhyme with the end- 
words. If there were a word flacth meaning ‘ale,’ it might be the reading here 
(though what ‘ malt of ale’? would mean I do not know) : I have not, however, met 
any example of the word in Old or Early Mid. Ir. Windisch, Ir. Texte I., quotes 
Cormac in support of the meaning ‘ale’ which he gives for this word, but the YBL. 
Cormac gives (not flacth but) lacth .i. cuiym. The readings duthucb and drutib in 
the last word of the first line may have crept into the B and A? Mss. owing to the 
scribes’ desire to get alliteration, but the readings cid dtithracht donaib driuithib 
‘though it be a thing to be desired by lewd men’ and cid dtithracht donatb dsithaib 
‘though it be a thing to be desired by fools’ would suit both the metre and the 
sense. For o¢har see Laws, Glossary ; one would expect its genitive to be uzthir. 

v. 36. The reading of B, bésach, wmat, would give fairly good sense ; but anwmal 
suits the metrical scheme better as being a trisyllable. 

v. catre, cf. Ml. 34°18. For dlomaid cf. LU. 39°18, LL. 152>45, M1. 5947. 

v. 37a. As this curious interpolation runs in the Mss., its first line is an 8 + ae 
its second a 7+ 6” metre. Owing to the lack of context, emendation can only be of 
the most tentative nature. Perhaps it was originally a Great Deachnaidh verse, 
8? + 6? ; if so, fer féne should be left in the first line, and some monosyllable, such 
as zis (amd), supplied in the first half of the second; dzat must, of course, be a 
disyllable, as it rhymes with -g77zaz. 

y. 38. The rhyme points to the correctness of the reading in B in the first half of 
the first line, and, therefore, in the second half also. Certae is probably a rel. 
3rd pl. for certate, of which the second syllable would fall regularly, and the second 
# be lost by dissimilation. If there were sucha noun as certae ‘righteousness,’ the 
first line of the verse might mean—‘ Patience, humility, and righteousness in good 
and evil and poverty’; but I have no instance of such a word, cert being the noun 
as well as the adjective. The 7 + 7* scheme ends with this verse. 

y. 39. This verse is in Rinnard, 6? + 6?. I have expanded K1. into cade, 
gen. of caland. For frissa riagla rade cf. ma ro laidib lamais, Fél. The Old-Ir. 
form of the 3rd s. pres. is rddz; dige, however, must end in e, as it is masc.: 
cf. Meyer’s Contributions. The construction of this verse is very involved; but the 
meaning is evidently that the rules should be read out at nones during the summer 
half-year. 

v. 39a. The 7 + 5! system begins here, and continues without a break to the 
end, the 7 + 7? verse, which ends the poem, being merely a little personal statement, 
and not part of the Rule. d/ugada is probably a Mid.-Ir. acc. formation: 
cf. tractaireda LU. 33°6 and LL. passim. It may possibly be for mug ada 
‘a fitting servant’; but in this case one would expect mug n-ada. 

vy. 40. For azsc ‘calumny, reproach,’ see Tain B. C. (Windisch). The reading of 
B violates the rule that, when ama indicates an unreal supposition, it is in Old Trish 
(1) followed by the past subj., (2) not followed by the rel. 7; the reading of A®, on 
the other hand, violates the rule that in such cases it takes 77 as its negative. 

vy. 40a. The first half of the first line of this verse has a syllable too many; the 
first half of the first line of verse 41a has a syllable too few. As v. 41a probably 
followed v. 40a in the original rule, from which the A interpolations were taken, 
the scribe may have exchanged the adjectives gaz and wma/ either through 
carelessness in glancing at his original text, or from a desire to get alliteration in the 
adjectives. The use of do in the first line is curious; don may, however, be for dz. 

v. 41. I have expanded 7 as zs, since dozb is always a disyllable in Old Ir. 

v. 4ia. See note on v. 40a. For dlicht, ‘determination, dividing out,’ see 
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O’Dav. 638 ; for as a richt cf. assa richt cétr, Eri 1. 218; the sense of the verse here 
is evidently that the prior should not work his church-tenants beyond their power. 
For the precise meaning of manach see Ertu I. 207, note on v. 28a. aa 

v. 42. Slemon has evidently crept from the second half of the first line into the 
first half, where it has displaced some monosyllabic adjective which probably began 
with ac, perhaps cert. I have taken swichlech to be an adjectival formation from 
cuile a store-house’; sochudlech would regularly give suichlech. It may, however, 
be a second later adjectival form, from so-chtall and mean ‘ prudent.” For the 
transferred 7 before and see Thurneysen, CZ. v. 14. 

v. 43. For the deponent forms of condi see Strachan, Deponent Verb. As 
condairclech of B suits the metre, the A reading is probably due to a clumsy attempt 
at alliteration. What the exact office of the viaglécr was I have not been able to 
find out; the word comes from the Latin vegwlarius. 

v. 44. The proceedings of the various scribes in this verse are interesting : mlaith 
had become é/dith in the spoken language at the period of the copying, and so At 
and B! simply write it /dith, while A2, considering it a case of eclipsis, writes 
mblaith; then to preserve the alliteration A! changed mz/ to bz/: B, more faithful, 
kept m2; A2, with his eclipsis theory, wrote mbz/tengtach. For tasci cf. tatscim (2) 
Laws Gl. 

v. 45. veg, the older form, suits the rhyme better. The eclipsing ¢ before saz- 
techtad in A is a Middle-Irish corruption of the scribe’s. Thereading gin saindecht 
atfét ‘he tells without a special law’ (?) is not very intelligible. For fed ‘ material 
good’ cf. febu in talman CZ, iv. 242, 1. 1. 

v. 46. Etsecht cannot here mean “to listen,’ since in Old Ir. in this sense it is 
followed by /rz, never by Za. The use of af here as a term for God helps to date the 
poem ; it shows that it was composed at a time prior to the formation of dioceses, 
and when in the Irish Church organization the abbot was the highest. 

v. 47. Ihave chosen comztecht of A', because the reading comtmthecht, although 
it would suit the sense better, would not be possible in Old Ir., in which it would 
be contracted to the disyllable cozmthecht, thus making only six syllables in the first 
part of the line. It may, however, be anew momentary formation. For da mdr 
meld a gnas cf. ba mér meld a accaldam M1. Carm. tf. 

v. 48. Timarnad may be a perf. passive; but in that case one would rather 
expect in Old Ir. docsmarnad. Cf., however, tuccad = douccad. 

v. 49. The readings in the second half of the first line of this verse are so corrupt 
that emendation seems hopeless; I have no instance of Jad ‘mention’ written with 
ath. Windisch gives ernaigde as feminine ; but erzaigdiu is probably the correct 
Old-Ir. form ; a pl. evmagda occurs in the Patrician notes. 

v. 50. Fognam of A‘ is probably the clumsy emendation of a scribe who did not 
understand his text. oigde (fo-guide) ‘begging’ may be the reading; but the 
construction of the whole verse leaves the sense somewhat obscure, and the use of 
the dat. vé¢7 for the nom. via seems unlikely in this early Irish. 

v. 51. Dr. Strachan has pointed out to me the following passage in the Uga 


Cormaic (‘ Cormac’s Choice’), 23, N. 10, p. 18, in which the verb srengim evidently 
means ‘cast off, deny’ :— 


Cia ro-t-srengustav ar tlas, do muinterus mé gach driis, 
dorolgis dé demin scél iar sceit(h] a dér tar a gntis. 


‘ Although he (Peter) denied thee through weakness,’ &c. If this be the meaning of 
srengam here, the phrase ‘ what has been collected’ probably refers to the monastic 
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rules. If, however, we take svengam in its ordinary meaning, the translation of the 
verse would run :— 


‘What has been collected on this earth [of worldly goods] has passed away ; it 
has been neglected. 

‘Why do we not bind up our clerical state that we may get the other world?’ 

v. 53. The mss. have ¢oindein and béim, but toindein would certainly be @’indein 
in Old Ir. 

v. 54. The reading 7 talam (¢ talmain A) of the mss. in the first half of the 
second line gives a syllable too many; zfws is Dr. Strachan’s conjecture. Perhaps 
the reading is ¢alman ‘terrestrial,’ adjectival genit. of talam. In the second half of 
the same line the A readings may come from an original lat manchu (‘with thy 
monks’), 

v. 55. congebthar of the Mss. is Mid. Ir.: cf. gebes inv. 1; the Old-Ir. subj. is 
congabthar. 

v. 56. The change of number in the infixed pronoun in afabera is both unintelli- 
gible and very abrupt. If Hogan is a trisyllable, as Dr. Meyer, Festschrift fur 
Wh. Stokes, p. 2, thinks it is in Old Ir., the reading of B, which suits the context 
much better than the A reading, would also suit the metre. 
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HE following note on the Canonical Hours, which is taken 

from the well-known codex H. 3. 17, Trin. Coll., col. 675, 

may prove of interest to students of Celtic liturgiology. It 

will be observed that the Hours correspond with those of the 

primitive Eastern office! No mention is made of Prime or of 

Compline. Inthe Antiphonary of Bangor, ‘ Secunda’ or ‘Prima’ 
isincluded. The omission of it here is therefore noteworthy. 


Cid ara ndéntar ceilebrad isna trathaib-sea sech na tratha 
aile? Nifansa. Teirt, ar is inti rodilseiged Crist 6 Pom Pelait 
7 is inti tanic rath suger aposzolos. Medon 1ai, ar is and dor6dinj 
Adam imarbus 7 is and doratad Crist i croich. Noin, ar is and 
rofaid [a spirut]. Espartu 7 medon 1ai, eenfath uilc and, ar 
donithea audbert intib secundum legem. Midnocht, uero, ar is 
and dorénta infnJa diili. JIarmérge, ar is and radiult Petar 7 
noléced déra fola and dogrés, 7 is and robuailed Crist i tig 
Caifas. 

TRANSLATION 

Why is celebration made at these hours rather than at other 
hours?” Not hard to say. Terce, because it was then Christ 
was given up by Pontius Pilate, and therein grace came upon 
the Apostles.’ Sext, for then Adam sinned and then Christ 
was placed on the cross! None, for then He yielded up His 
spirit. Vespers and Sext, the same cause of evil therein, for 
offering used to be made in them according to the law.’ Nocturns, 
however, for then the elements were created. Mattins, for then 
Peter denied and used to shed tears of blood then always,® and 
then Christ was beaten in the house of Caiaphas. 


R. IS BESE 


See Batiffol, 7st. of Roman Breviary, trs. Baylay, p. 21 sq. 
“See Const. Aposti. vii. 34, cit. Batiffol. 

Cf. Antiphonary of Bangor, fol. 18 v. (Warren’s ed, ii. 20). Collectio ad 
Horam Tertiam: Tibi subnixis precibus Christo Domino supplicamus, qui in hora 
tertia diei Spiritum Sanctum apostolis orantibus emisisti etc. 

* Cf. Antiph. Bangor, fol. 18r. Collectio ad Sextam: Tuis parce supplicibus | 
sexta hora orantibus | Qua fuisti pro omnibus | Christe, in cruce positus etc. 

5 Exodus xxix. 39. 

° Cf. Antiph. Bangor, fol. 18r. Collectio ad Matutinam : Gallorum, Christe 
cantibus | Te deprecor sonantibus | Petri ut quondam fletibus | Nostris intende pre- 
cibus etc. /armerge is generally translated ‘ nocturns ’ (see Windisch, Wb.) ; but 
here a distinction is made between J/idnocht and farmerge. Mr. Warren, of. cit., 
p. 60, notes that ‘* ‘ Gallorum cantus’ evidently means 3 a.m. in the Bangor Ms.”’ 
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THE ZXORDIUM OF THE ‘ANNALES CAMBRIAE’ 
Aly 


HEN dealing with chronological statements made by 
ancient Welsh writers, certain modern scholars are 

prone to ascribe error where there is only difference of formula, 
and to bring charges of obscurity and incoherence against authors 
whose chronographical methods they have not qualified them- 
selves to discuss. The modern treatment of the painstaking 
chronographer of early medieval times is characterized by lack 
of imagination, and by failure to recognize that a series of chrono- 
logical statements, which appears to be quite wrong when 
regarded from one point of view, may be found upon examina- 
tion to possess systematic coherence of data when regarded 
from another. It is notorious that some of the chronological 
statements made by Welsh authors are inconvenient to the 
English historical system; but they would still remain to 
plague us even if the standpoint of the very few who approve 
them, and rely upon them, were finally and unquestioningly 
abandoned. The written annals would still form the major 
part of the problem ; and our successors must return to them 
and discuss them until their essence has been extracted, and 
assimilated into the body of British history. On matters of 
historical opinion, the views of this age are not likely to be 
revered as finalities by the next, and in cases where a character 
for lucidity or obscurity of chronological: statements depends 
upon the point of view that is chosen by modern commentators, 
it is certain, as well as necessary and right, that the consideration 
of the problem will and should be resumed again and again. 
For, after all, the error and obscurity alleged to exist. may 
be subjective only; and the dissipation of these predicaments 
may therefore depend upon the ability of the scholars concerned 
to cleanse their mental vision of the effects of bias, and. to 
advance to another point of view with minds temporarily 
freed from devotion to the Englishman’s historical fetish, 
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which is the belief that the Saxons came to Britain in the 
reign of the Emperor Marcian avd in the year 449 of the 
Incarnation.! This datum is the touchstone of all research- 
work relating to the period of the Saxon invasion. Those who 
accept it on the authority of the Venerable Bede repudiate with 
asperity, bordering on contempt, any expression of the belief 
that the date he gave in the eighth century does not fit in with 
what is credibly surmised about the condition of affairs in this 
country three hundred years before he wrote. 

It is difficult to guess why this date of Bede’s is to be 
accepted and held fast without the adequate examination that 
all mundane matters call for. The retention of it merely because 
Bede gave it cannot be right; and it has never been shown to 
be expedient. If there be any who urge that it is profitable to 
retain it, the cause is before the judge; and it is open to such, 
either to prove that argument, or to show wherein lies the 
damage that would result through rejecting Bede’s date 449, 
and substituting the Welsh date 428 in its place. 


1JIn Bede’s ‘Chronica Maiora,’ ed. Mommsen, ‘Chronica Minora,’ III., 
p- 303, we find: 
“ A.M.—IMICCCCX. Marcianus et Valentinianus an. VII. 
Gens Anglorum siue Saxonum Britaniam tribus longis nauibus aduehitur 
quibus dum iter prosperatum domi fama referret, mittitur exercitus fortior 
quzitunctus prioribus primo hostes quos petebatur abigit ; deinde im socios 
arma uertens totam prope insulam ab orientali eius plaga usque ad 
occidentalem igni uel ense subigit conficta occasione, quod pro se militantibus 
Brittones minus sufficienter stipendia darent.”’ 
In the second chapter after this, Bedenarrates the Hallelujah Victory and the 
journey of Germanus to Ravenna, his reception there by Valentinianus and Placidia, 
and his death and the removal of his body to Auxerre. ‘All this comes between 
events that are drawn from Marcellinus, and are referable respectively to A.D. 453 
and A.D, 454. St. Germanus of Auxerre died July 31, 448. According to Bede, 
he must have lived on to 453 at least. Those who are devoted to the fetish-date 
slur these matters over. 

In the fecapitulatio Chronica, in cap, xxiiii., Bk, V., of the ‘Historia 
Ecclesiastica,’ we may read :— 

“ Anno CCCCXLVIILM, Marcianus cum Ualentiniano imperium suscipiens 
VII, annis tenuit, quorum tempore Angli a Brettonibus accersitt Brittaniam 
adierunt.”” 

In Bk. I., cap. xv., we find the same statement, except that ‘tunc’ appears in 
place of ‘quorum tempore.’ Bede assigned as the limits of the seven years’ reign of 
Marcian A.M, IIII.CCCC.III. and a.m. IIII.CCCC.X., and he dated the Nativity 
in ACM: LilDGCEG.LIT. Therefore, he dated Seaccin? s seven years from Anno 
Dominicae Incarnationis 452 to A.D. I. 459. 
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As a chronological statement, Bede’s date has numerous 
faults ; and it requires us to take a great deal on trust. First, 
it is an asynchronism, because the year 449 did not fall in the 
reign of Marcian ; second, the use of the formula employed is 
proleptic in both time and place, because the Dionysian era of 
the Incarnation, in which the year 449 is counted, was not 
invented till eighty years later, and was not introduced into 
Britain till A.D. 597; third, its appearance in history is tardy, 
because it was not written down by Bede until three hundred 
years after the event; fourth, its direct provenance is very 
exceptionable, because Christianity and the use of the Dionysian 
enumeration of the years of the Incarnation were not introduced 
among the Angles of Northumbria until one hundred and 
eighty years after the alleged date; fifth, its indirect prove- 
nance is quite unknown, and we only assume that Paulinus, 
or Nothhelm, or somebody else reported it in Northumbria on 
the authority of Kentish chronicles; sixth, even in Kent, 
Christianity and the Christian era were not introduced until 
one hundred and fifty years afterwards ; seventh, no vestiges of 
a heathen era, or of an historical method of counting the years 
in heathen times, have been detected in any document of the 
Anglo-Saxons; nor have they ever been suspected even of using 
any such era; eighth, the Venerable Bede himself when com- 
puting in the era of the Saxon invasion, sc., anno ab aduentu 
Anglorum in Brittanniam, rejected his own explicit date, and 
counted the years in this era from A.D. 447. 

The essential improbability of the date of the Saxon advent 
given by Bede might be excused if those scholars who support 
it could rightly claim for it utility and coherence ; if they could 


1 ¢H.E.,’ I. xxiii., p.42, ‘‘@regorius ... . aduentus uero Anglorum in 
Brittanniam anno circiter CL. misit seruum Det Augustinum et alios 
praedicare uerbum Det genti Anglorum.”” A.D. 596 minus CL. minus 1= 447. 
‘H.E.,’ Il. xiiii., p. 113. ‘‘Jgitur accepit rex Aeduint . . . fidem et 
lauacrum sanctae regenerationis anno regni sut XI., qui est annus dominicae 
incarnationis DOXXVIi., ab aduentu uero Anglorum in Brittaniam annus circiter 
CLXXXmus.? As annus CL. =596,annus CLXXX. should equal 626, or we should 
read CLXXXI. 

‘H.E.,’ V. xxiii., p. 351, Bede tells us that he was writing his book—‘‘ Anno 
aduentus Anglorum in Brittaniam circiter CCLXXXV., dominicae autem imcarna- 
fonts anno DCCXXXI.” “As CCLXXXV.=DCCXXXI. annus I. =447, 2.¢., 731, 


minus 284. 
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show that it is not inharmonious with the testimony of foreign 
chronicles compiled at an earlier date;' and if they could 
explain why it is that so many dates in the ‘ Annales Cambriae” _ 
cannot be rendered coherent with the Bedan system, notwith- 
standing the fact that the chronological system of that com- 
pilation is infected by Bede’s date. The scholars referred to 
have not yet attempted to perform these feats ; and the difficulties 
presented are insurmountable from their point ofapproach. The 
result of the infection referred to is that sturdy parachronisms 
of fifty and sixty years flourish in Welsh history of the fifth and 
sixth centuries in unrestrained rankness ; Welsh documentary 
evidence of high antiquity is strained past breaking-point and 
attracted out of its true period ; the Welsh genealogies as a 
whole are ignored, though odds and ends from them are 
conveyed from time to time into this discussion in order to 
lend form and colour to stillborn and worthless conjectures; 
Welsh hagiographical and poetical evidences, when they are not 
disregarded and left in suspension, are misunderstood, distorted, 
and misrepresented; and the history of two peoples in an 
interesting crisis in the career of one of them, and during the 
initial stages in the crystallisation of the national characteristics 
of each, is left unrelated and incomprehensible—a mass of con- 
fusion and error, with a chronology of vel hoc anno, and without 
inter-relation for great part of two centuries between the two 
national reports. In fine, Welsh annals and English ones 
during the fifth and sixth centuries form the two parts of a 
sliding-scale, of which the English part was dislocated at a 
very early date. This part, through the influence of a vener- 
able name, has been allowed not only to remain unadjusted 
itself, but even to perturb the calculations derived from the 
other, to the hopeless confusion of both. There is no reason 
why this should remain so, and there is nothing new in the 
preference recently exhibited for the Welsh date of the Saxon 
invasion—namely, 428. Sixty years have passed away since 
Henry Petrie and Thomas Duffus Hardy, in the Chronological 
Abstract in the ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ deliberately 
rejected the authority of the Venerable Bede; during the last 


‘*Chronica Minora,’ ed. Mommsen, vol. i., p. 650, ad an. Chr. 441/442 
“ Brittanniae usque ad hoc tempus uariis cladibus euentibusgue laceratae in 
dicionem Saxonum rediguntur. From two Gallic chronicles of the fifth century. 
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ten years Professor Rudolf Thurneysen has taken a number of 
opportunities of enforcing the view held by those scholars 
condemning Bede’s computation, and substituting the Welsh 
date therefor ; but English scholars in general are still devoted 
to the fetish-date—* 440, in the reign of Marcian.” 

When we turn from the barbarian invaders of the Roman 
province of the Britannias to the contemporary provincial 
Britons, we find widely different possibilities of recording events 
and noting the relative dates of them. From about the year 
380 to a little after the death of Bede, the Britons were accustomed 
to compute the date of Easter Day by means of Paschal cycles, 
which all students of their ecclesiastical history agree were more 
than eighty-three years in length. From about the earlier year 
named, they followed either the ‘One Hundred Years’ List’ 
drawn up by Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexandria, or the 
*Circulus 1xxxiiil. annorum,’ which was compiled a year or two 
later. In either case the British Churches were possessed ot 
lists of years connoted with their computistical characteristics 
which carried the enumeration of those years down to and a 
little beyond the consulship of Constantinus and Rufus (= A.D. 
457). They were apprised also of the computistical changes 
in the recurrent dates of certain Easters that Pope Leo sanctioned 
in the middle of the fifth century. We assume this from the 
nature of the references made to that pope in annus zx. of the 
«Annales Cambriae.’ Moreover, Pope Leo’s interference with 
the dictation of the date of Easter Day made by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, his contemporary, resulted in the preparation of 
the ‘Cursus Paschalis’ of Victorius of Aquitaine, and the elabora- 
tion by him in the consulship of Constantinus and Rufus, just 
now referred to, of a new era of the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
This ‘Cursus Paschalis’ comprised the numbers of the year of 
the Passion in the Victorian era, the names of the Roman 
consuls, the calendar date of Easter Day, the /evza, or day of the 
week, on which January 1 fell in each year, and some other 
computistical data. It was undoubtedly known to the Britons 
at a very early date; certainly some time before the close of the 
seventh century, when the earlier ‘Historia Brittonum’ was 
written. In: this treatise, which was incorporated by Nennius 
with his own collections, the names of the consuls of the year of 
the Passion ccoxlvii. are correctly given from Victorius’s ‘Cursus 
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Paschalis.’ And other consular synchronisms with Victorius’s 
Passion-era occur in the Exordium of the ‘ Annales Cambriae 

with which I am about to deal. In the Annals themselves it is 
quite possible that annus zx. referred originally to the * Cursus 
Paschalis’; for, though there can be no doubt but that the 
tenth-century compiler of the Annals intended aznus zx. to 
equate A.D. 453, it is noteworthy that azzus zr. in the era of the 
Saxon advent which began with Bede’s year 449 is A.D. 457; the 
year of the consulship of Constantinus and Rufus. For these 
reasons I think it is certain that the Britons were in possession, 
in the fifth century and the following ones, of good chrono- 
graphical models, and that they were able to compute and 
enumerate throughout a long series of years. If this be con- 
ceded, it must follow that a frzma-f/acze presumption of chrono- 
logical trustworthiness is established in favour of a Christian 
people who possessed the apparatus for determining and 
enumerating the years. On the other hand, a similar pre- 
sumption of improbability directly affects the position of all 
who believe that any fifth-century date whatever could have 
been preserved for one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
seventy years by the heathen Saxons. The stage of culture of 
those people at that early period was in all probability not very 
dissimilar from that of the Norsemen of the tenth century ; and 
of their chronology the late Dr. Vigfisson used to say that the 
only dates in it that were absolutely certain were those connected 
with the appearance of the comet of 975.' 


LE. 


The absence of insight into the chronographical methods 
employed in early medieval times induces unreflecting in- 
tolerance towards real but casual mistakes, and hasty rejection 
of fancied ones. In due course this want of insight and this 
intolerance breed an attitude of the mind towards the authors 
who wrote in those times which may be defined as intellectual 
picksomeness, and which consists in a tendency to select those 
items from their testimony which will nourish the preconceptions 
of the moment, and to reject everything else as innutritious. The 
outward manifestations of this mental attitude towards the 


‘ Quoted by Mr. Plummer, ‘ Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel.’ Notes, vol. ii., p. 164. 
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remains of early writers are the denial that they bear a message 
for us, and the assumption consequent thereupon that the 
attempts they have made to put their opinions on record were 
insincere and unworthy of attention. A certain remedy for this 
want of insight is to assume that the works really have a message 
for us, and that the authors of them were sincere in the ex- 
pression of their views. To this assumption must be added the 
persistent and patient endeavour to appreciate the difficulties 
and the methods of medieval chronography. Those who neither 
provide us with texts nor are willing to pursue this course must 
perforce submit to agree with Sir Harris Nicolas, who said: 
“It is to little purpose that early chroniclers and annalists 
should be correct in their dates, or that historical evidences 
should be carefully preserved, if those who consult them are 
ignorant of the means of reducing those dates to the present 
system of computing time” ;! and they should retire from a con- 
troversy the obscurities of which their scholarship has signally 
failed to penetrate, and the general progress through which is 
retarded by their participation. 

The want of insight complained of is conspicuous in the 
maltreatment of chronological statements made by Welsh 
authors who wrote before the death of Howel the Good. The 
‘Annales Cambriae’ of that period is a collection of several 
little chronicles written down in Welsh monasteries during the 
five preceding centuries. There cannot be much doubt that it 
was compiled by command of Howel on the plan of the con- 
temporary annalistic work that is known as the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ ; 
but with this great difference, that the compiler of it dated by 
interval from an unidentified epoch which is erroneously assigned 
to the year 444 of the Incarnation by all writers but a very few.’ 
The Exordium of the ‘Annales Cambriae’ has been printed as 


1 ¢ The Chronology of History,’ Pref., p. vi. 

2Itis so assigned by the Editors of ‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ who were 
the first to print the documents (though to A.D. 1066 only), p. 830. The 
Rev. J. W. ab Ithel followed suit in 1860, with his edition of all three MSS.; 
‘R.B.SS.,’ No.'20. Wm. F. Skene next published a number of annals, in 1867, 
from the ‘‘ Annales Cambriae,’ in his ‘Chronicles of the Picts and Scots and other 
Early Memorials of Scottish History,’ with the same error.. In 1888, Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore’s reproduction of the text of the Harley MS., Wo. 3859, appeared in 
Y Cymmrodor, vol. ix., and the same figures were used to connote annus z. In 
1894, Dr. Mommsen, in his ‘Historia Brittonum,’ enumerated the members of the 
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part of the Nennian tracts by the editors of the ‘Monumenta 
Historica Britannica’; by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson ; and by 
Dr. Mommsen. It has been turned into English by Dr. Giles 
in ‘The. Six Old English Chronicles, and from the text that 
Dr. Mommsen selected as the basis of his own edition. This 
text is that of the Harley ms., Vo. 3859; and in editing and 
annotating these few lines of British record some half-a-dozen 
errors were made. 

In dealing with British chronography and _ chronology 
Dr. Mommsen was often at fault. He did not recognize that 
DC. sometimes = 500; he did not understand the computation by 


— ——— —— ee ——— 


Harley MS., and in a foot-note, p. 134, remarked :—‘‘Computus hic haud scio an 
habendus sit pro exordio annalium Cambriae qui sequuntur ; eorum enim annus 
primus uidetur aequiparandus esse anno p. Chr. 444, et ad fere tempora computus 
tlle. deducitur.’’ In his notes appended to the ‘ Exordium,’ Mommsen did not 
retain the latter opinion, and equated the last year indicated in the ‘ Exordium’ 
with A.D. 486. The first year of the.‘ Annales Cambriae’ is 445, and this statement 
cannot be repeated too often. 

1On p. 123, Mommsen gives the marginalia on folio 249 of the Durham Ms., 
B 11. 35, which was written in the middle.of the twelfth century. The DC. dates 
are reproduced imperfectly in his text, and erroneously in the table he gives at the 
foot of the page. He remarks: ‘‘s2meros proponit parum constantes neque quicquam 
inde colligitur nist quod confirmatur codicem de quo agitur vere scriptum esse medio 
saeculo X/I.”’ But Dr. J. T. Fowler, of Durham University, was so good as to 
make me a diplomatic transcript of these marginalia in 1897, and they are quite 
coherent with themselves, provided the investigator have the key—namely, that 
DC.=500. #.¢., we are told that annus MCLXVI. was ‘‘ aduentus Augustini 
DC.LXVIIT,” and this is quite correct, for A.D. 1166 minus 569= A.D. 597- 
Mommsen invariably omits the point, which is found in three different positions in 
different classes of Mss. In Mons. L. Duchesnes’ edition of the Chartres Nennius 
in. the Revue Celtigue, XV., 1894, the period is sometimes printed before the 
supernumerary C. In the Vatican Ms. of the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ and in the 
Durham Ms., just now cited, the point is placed immediately after the 
supernumerary C. William Gunn, who brought the Vatican Ms. to light, was 
aware of this peculiarity; but he did not aim at producing a diplomatic text, and 
his edition, Petrie’s, and Mommsen’s, compare as follows :—Gunn, p. 62, ll. 8 and to: 
-DXLII.; ‘M.H.B.’ Introd., p. 68, note 5 and text, p. 63, annot. 1. 6: DC.XZ//.; 
Mommsen, cap. xxxi., p. 172, note 1: DCXZ//.. In one fourteenth-century Ms. 
I have seen, the supernumerary C is raised above the line; and in. a fifteenth- 
century one, reproduced by Rees, ‘Cambro-British Saints,’ the supernumerary C 
is set between. two points; and Rees, or his copyist, reproduced it as ef. This 
peculiarity runs through many mss, of the ‘H. B.,’ and it is not confined to these 
islands. The first year of :the Chronicle. of St ‘Waast’s, at Arras..(‘ Annales 
Vedastini’) is aD. 874, and so Pertz printed it (‘SS.,’ li., p. 196), but with the 
significant annotation ‘Ms. DCCCCLXXJU/LZ. et ita deinceps.”’ Pingré, too, speaks 
in his ‘Cométographie? (Paris,: 1783), i. 359, of a: Chronicle of SanAnty which 
dates.the comet of 892.77.anno DCCCCXCIL. 
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past years which entirely ignored the current one;! he ascribed 
the use of the orthodox era of the Incarnation to the author of 
the earlier ‘Historia Brittonum, who wrote czrca 700, z.é., at a time 
when the Britons were still schismatic, and when they rejected 
contemporary Roman methods of computation with disdain ; 
he treated all years of the Incarnation that are found in Nennius 
as if they must necessarily be computed in the Dionysian era ;* 
and, as I must show presently, he failed to apply to the con- 
sideration of the chronology of the Exordzum of the ‘ Annales 
‘Cambriae’ that erudition and critical ability which had made 
his name so famous. I refer to these matters here in order to 
plead for much indulgence towards the Welsh computists of 
early days, in consideration of the great difficulties they had 
to contend with, and for a little on my own account when I 
shall be found wanting in any particular. We will now consider 
the matter of the Zxordium. 


LLL. 

The Lxvordium of the‘ Annales Cambriae’ consists of five 
chronological paragraphs which may be divided and rendered as 
follows :— 

1. The years from the beginning of the world unto Con- 
stantine and Rufus are reckoned at 5658. 


1 Mommsen renders dates computed per annos praeteritos as if that were 
For instance, he renders the date ‘‘ A passione autem Christi 
peracti sunt anni DCCCLXXIX.’’ as if that were “in the year of the Passion 879,” 
whereas it means A.P. 880; ‘Chron. Minor., iii. 145, 146. Similarly, he dates one 
of the editions of Bede’s ‘ Chronica Maiora,’ zd. p. 280, in 709; whereas the text says 
“6 sexta aetas continet annos praeteritos DCCVILIZ.,’’ which obviously means that 
709 years of the Sixth Age had elapsed, and that the scribe was writing in 


A.D. I. 710. Cf. note ?, par. 2, p. 126, -22fra. 
2 Compare the curious letter in Bede’s ‘H.E.,’ 11, iili., pp. 87, 88, with 


Mr. Plummer’s notes, vol. ii., p. 83 and Zxcursus, p. 353. Read, also, Bede, II. xx., 
p. 125, where he says, speaking of the Britons of his own day, A.D. 731, that it is 


their custom—‘‘ fidem religionemque Anglorum pro nihil habere, neque in aligquo eis 


magis communicare quam paganis.”’ 


3 Compare p. 117. The most conspicuous error here is that which has presented 
annus 859 as a year in the Dionysianera. It is really a year in the era of the 
Incarnation computed according to Gospel Verity, and it equates.with a.D. 837, 
which was ‘‘ duo anni in ogdoade,”’ as the Harley MS. says. This, which means 
“the second year in the Ogdoad,”’ the first of two portions of 8 and 11 years, into 
which the Decemnovennal period is divided, is an ancient way of saying ‘Golden 
Number II.”’ ; Oe 
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2. Also from the two Gemini Rufus and Rubelius unto the 
consul Stilicho there are 373 years. 

3. Also from Stilicho unto Valentinian the son of Placidia 
and the reign of Guorthigirn [there are] 28 years. 

4. And from the reign of Guorthigirn to the disunion’ of 
Guitolin and Ambrosius there are 12 years, which is Guoloppum, 
that is, the Battle of Guoloph. 

5. Guorthigirn, moreover, was ruling in Britannia when 
Theodosius and Valentinian were consuls, and the Saxons 
came to Britannia in the fourth year of his reign, when Felix 
and Taurus were consuls, and in the 4otst year from the 
[Passion of ]’ our Lord Jesus Christ. 

6. From the year in which the Saxons came to Britannia 
and were received by Guorthigirn unto [Aétius and Valerius] 
there are 69 years. 


Dr. Mommsen’s treatment of the Axordium of the ‘ Annales 


1]I have rendered ‘:discordia’’ literally above, but I have no doubt that 
‘ discordia Guithelini et Ambrosii’’ was meant to respond to “Cat Guoloph.’’ The 
rendering of cat, ‘‘battle,’? by ‘‘discordia,’? would not be very unnatural for 
Welshmen of the tenth century, who employed, as an equivalent of cat and cad, the 
much milder word gwezth, which merely means ‘ work.’ In two Cambridge Mss. 
of the ‘Historia Brittonum ’—namely, C (margin) and Z, the word ‘ Gueith’ 
(= Wight) is glossed: “quam Britones insulam Gueid uel Gueith, quod Latine 
diuorcium dict potest.”’ Here we get a gloss on ‘“Gueith,’? which is closely 
analogous in meaning to discordia. 

* The earliest distinctively Christian year-date is computed in the era of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ; and when Christians.began to compute the years of our 
Lord, they not infrequently fell into error when reducing data out of the era of the 
Passion into that of the Incarnation. The compiler of the ‘ Exordium”’ has fallen 
into this error here ; and so, too, has the collector of historical tracts whom we call 
Nennius. In cap. xvi., p. 158, we read—‘‘ a natiuitate domini usque ad aduentum 
Patrictt ad Scottos CCCCV. anni sunt.’? These were drawn originally from an 
annotated Laterculus Paschalis of Victorius of Aquitaine; and we must read a 
passione domint, and compute in the Victorian era of the Passion (=A.D. 28). This 
will require us to date the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland between March 24, 
A.D. 432, and March 25, A.D. 433. So far as formula is concerned, this date is the 
most ancient respecting St. Patrick that I know. No extant Irish date, judged by 
formula, can be older than A.D. 631. 

In cap. xxxi., p. 172, the Harley ms. dates the reception of the Saxons in 
‘anno CCCXL VII. post passionem Christi.”” The Irish ‘ Nennius’ gives the formula 
erroneously as if it were a@ natiudtate Christi. The converse error is found in the 
Vatican MS., cap. iiii., p. 145, where we find the fifth year of King Edmund 


erroneously dated ‘a passione Christi peracti sunt anni DCCCCXLVI.” for 
A.D. I. 947, A.D. 944. 
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Cambriae’ is not happy, as I have said already ; and not less 
than seven errors of omission and commission are comprised 
in his text and notes. 

Ist. Dr. Mommsen chose the eleventh-century Harley Ms., 
No. 3859, for his text ; and this Ms. is divergent in one important 
particular in the date given in paragraph 4 (5,—see above): 
instead of guadringentesimo primo anno the Harley MS. has 
“quadringentesimo anno.” It also assigns the year to the 
era of our Lord’s Incarnation; and in this error the three 
Cotton Mss. concur. But they all give the year as cccci., and 
that is the correct year of the consuls Felix and Taurus in 
the era of the Passion computed according to Victorius of 
Aquitaine. 

2nd. This particular line is annotated wrongly in the 
apparatus criticus ; and we read there: “17/18 quadringentesimo 
primo anno, /7,” where for 7, the symbol of the Harley MS., we 
must read K, the symbol of the Cotton MS., Vespasian. D. xxi. 2., 
of the twelfth century. rzmo certainly ought to be added to 
the printed text, as it is found in all MSS. of the anonymous 
family but the Harley one. It would scarcely be judicious to 
object to this that two of them belong to the twelfth century, 
for the Harley MS. itself must have been written very late in 
the eleventh. 

3rd. A misleading chronological note is printed in the 
margin against paragraph 2. Mommsen gave “p. c. 29” (post 
Christum natum 29) as the date of the consulship of the two 
Gemini. As he was dealing with computations in the era of the 
Passion according to Victorius of Aquitaine, he ought to have 
given the equation of the year to which Victorius assigned that 
consulship ; namely, A.D. 457 mcnus (ccccrxx. minus I.) = A.D. 28. 
Mommsen’s equation is, of course, systematically correct ; but it 
does not fit Victorius, and, as I have said, it is misleading.’ 

4th. He failed to observe the parallelism between the last 


1] speak of the effect upon the general reader. Ifany scholar had pointed to this- 
as an error when the Gildas-Nennius part of ‘ Chronica Minora,’ vol. iii., appeared, 
Dr. Mommsen might have replied that, though it was an error, he had supplied in 
the first volume of the series, not only the means of correcting it, but also (p. 672) 
the explanation of the divergence ; and he might possibly have added that a scholar 
who was likely to be misled by such a palpable mistake had no business to trouble 
himself about fifth-century chronology. 
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paragraph of the Axordium, 5 (6), and the following passage at 
the end of cap. xxxi. (p. 172) of the ‘ Historia,’ namely :— 


SIEM TER (CY oe LEE. Exordiun. 
regnante Gratiano secundo cum Equitio Ab anno quo Saxones uenerunt in 
Saxones a Guorthigirno suscepti sunt Brittanniam et a Guorthigirno suscepti 
anno cccxlvii. post passionem Christi. sunt usque ad Decium et Valerianum 


anni sunt .]xix. 


In the Corpus Christi College ms., Mo. clxxxzz7.,. which was 
written late in the tenth century, this passage appears thus :— 


Quando Gratianus consul fuit secundo et Equitius quarto 
tunc his consulibus Saxones a Wyrtgeorno in Brittannia suscepti 
sunt anno cccexlviiii. a passione Christi. 

Now “cccxlvii. a passione” plus “1xix.” = annus a passione 
ccccxvz., and that year when reduced to the Dionysian era of the 
Incarnation is A.D. 444, according to the computation which 
assigns the Passion to A.D. 29. But cccr/viz. should be cccxcvii. 

5th. Owing to this omission, Mommsen felt constrained to 
reject the identification proposed many years ago by Henry 
Petrie, and later by Mons. Arthur de la Borderie, of the consuls 
Decius and Valerianus with Aétius and Valerius; and (6th) in 
order to get a result, first he accepted a facile suggestion that 
“Decius et Valerianus” had grown out of “ Decius v. cl.” (z.e., 
“vir clarissimus’”’) ; then, as this Decius was consul in 486, and 
as 428 plus |xix. = A.D. 497, he declared that the figures “ Ixix.” 
signified /vzzz. 

7th. Mommsen’s failure to realize the bearing of this parallel 
passage also prevented him from detecting the fact that para- 
graph 5 (6) of the EHxordium is an interpolation which was 
made by the compiler of the Annales as an introduction to his 
own work, and interposed by him between the Exordium of 
another set of annals which he was about to absorb into his own 
series, and the commencement of that series. Paragraphs 
I to 4(5) of the Lxordium are harmonious with the Victorian 
system ; paragraph 5 (6) was written by a compiler who did not 
understand that system, who was responsible for writing “ab 
incarnatione d.n. I. Chr.” in paragraph 4 (5) instead of @ passione, 
and who took his dates and consuls, not from the “Cursus 


‘When enumerating the articles which are comprised in this Ms., Dr. Mommsen 
‘included “ genealogia regum Britannorum,”’ p. 132. Iam sorry to have to say, on 

the authority of Mr. C. W. Moule, the Librarian of Corpus Christi‘College, and of 
Dr, Montague James, that there are no Welsh genealogies in the MS. : 
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Paschalis” of Victorius direct, but at second or third hand. The 
true date of the consulship of Aétius and Valerius, according to 
Victorius, is ccccv. a passtone = A.D. 432. A forerunner of the 
compiler of the ‘ Annales’ erroneously equated this datum with 
annus ccccxvt., which the compiler himself treated as if it were 
a passione according to Jerome (= A.D. 29), and reduced to 
A.D. 444, after which he began the annalistic portion of his 
work with “ An. I.” [= 445]. 

These mistakes and omissions were made in editing and 
annotating about a dozen lines of a Welsh document written in 
Latin about the year 1100, and they were made by the greatest 
scholar of the age. It is not surprising, therefore, that other 
scholars should speak of these lines as a “ farrago,” nor that 
when their gaze is attracted to such a mirage as that which I 
have exposed, they should regard the document upon which 
that mirage has been begotten as a tissue of inexplicable error. 

The scheme of the facts and dates given in the Lxordium 
may be presented thus (under “ Annus Passionis” the figures 
in italic type are not derived from the Lxordzum) :— 


Annus Passionis | Annus a 
secundum Consules. | A.D. | Stilichone 
Victorium. onsule. 
| Z. Rufus et [28 — = 
| Rubelius. 
CCCLXXIII. | Stilicho. goo| Z ie 
CCCXCVTI. | — 424 AXV,| The year after the lapse of 40 
. years from Maximus’s usurpa- 
tion, when Guorthigirn began 
a Wey Teenage, OLalG Bay? (eyo), Se Sl. 
i CCCXCVIII. | Theodosius et | 425 AXVTs (5) Guorthigirn was reigning. 
Valentinianus. 

- 

CCCC. | 28 years from | 427 |XXVZ//Z) (3) Guorthigirn was reigning. 
i Stilicho. 

7 CCCCI. | Felixet Taurus. | 428 | XXX.) (5) The fourth year of Guorthi- 
girn and that of the arrival 
of the Saxons. 

CCCCY, | Actius' et 432 |XXXZ/L) (6) [The death of Guorthigirn? 
Valerius. Patrick’s mission]. 
COCOXIN. = 440 XLJ.| (4) Cat Guoloph. 
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The civil discord between Ambrosius and Guitolin’ in 
A.D. 440 may have afforded the opportunity to the encroaching 
Saxons to occupy the ports of the south coast, and thus cut off 
the Britons from communication with the mainland, which is 
what I understand from the remark of the Continental annalists 
quoted above, p. 120, note. Geoffrey of Monmouth synchronises 
the death of Ambrosius with the appearance of a stupendous 
comet, and this comet, I believe, was the one mentioned by 
Marcellinus® and Idatius‘ in A.D. 441 and 442. Idatius also 
refers to a pestilence which may well be the one that reached 


1 The word ‘Guitolin’ of the original is obviously the same as the name of 
Guitolin filius Glouida, the grandfather of Guorthigirn. It is possible that these 
names represent Guitholin, the suprascribed symbol for H having been missed. In 
Geoffrey, VI., iiii., we read of a Guethelin, Archbishop of London, fetching the 
father of Aurelius Ambrosius out of Armorica ; and we also make the acquaintance 
in III., xiii., of Guithelin, the son of Gurgiunt Barbtruch. As Geoffrey turned 
Tryphun of Dyfed into Tremounus, Archbishop of the City of Legions, it is very 
likely that Guitolin, the opponent of Ambrose, was treated in the same way. 
‘Guitolin’ recalls the fifth-century uninfected form of ‘ Corotic,’ the ‘ Ceredig’ of 
a later time. 

2¢¢ Haec dum Guintoniae agerentur apparuit stella mirae magnitudinis et 
claritatis uno radio contenta ; ad radium uero erat globus igneus in similitudinem 
draconis extensus, &c., &c. Galfredi Monumetensis ‘ Historia Regum Brittonum,’ 
ed. J. A. Giles, LL.D., 1844; VIII., xilii., p. 145 (§ 11., Mors Aurelii Ambrosiz). 

3 «(Anno Christi 442] Ind. X. Eudoxio et Dioscoro Coss. Stella quae crinita 
dicitur per plurimum tempus apparuit.” Marcellini Chronicon, apud Migne, 
‘ Patrologiae Cursus,’ LI. 927. 

4 Theodosit xviil. [= 441, 442]. ‘‘ Cometae sidus apparere incipit mense Decembri; 
quod per menses aliquot uisum, subsequentis in pestilentia plagae quae fere in toto 
orbe diffusa est, praemisit ostentum.’’ Idatii Episcopi Chronicon, apud Migne, z.s., 
LI., 881. With these notices compare the following :— 

“Kl, wv. Stella crinita apparuit, 

EG) ae een 

Al. . . . L&clipsis solis tn nona hora,”’ 

These lines occur in the ‘ Annales Inisfalenses ’ (Bodleian Ms.), ed. C. O’Conor, 
‘R. Hibb. SS. Vett.,’ vol. ii. They fall under the long reign of Loegaire ; and 
Kal, iw feria indicates actually A.D. 441; but the eclipse occurred in a.D. 445. 
In the ‘ Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ we may find that aneclipse of the sun took place 
at 5.30 p.m., on the meridian of Paris, on July 20 in the year just now named, and 
that its visibility was confined to the north-west of Europe. Now Paris is 2° 20’ E., 
and Tara, in Ireland, is 6°37’ W.; therefore Tara is 8° 57' W. of Paris, and local time 
there is, at 4 minutes to one degree, 36 minutes earlier than Paris time, Conse- 
quently the middle of the eclipse at Tara was 36 minutes before 5-30 p.m.—z.e., it 
fell there at 4.54 p.m. In these latitudes the sun sets at the end of July at about 
8 o’clock ; and the ora, therefore, is 1 hour and 20 minutes long; consequently’ the 
course of the horae is—vi.* 12; vii.¢ 1,20; viii 2.40; ix.¢ 4.0. This is fairly near 
the Irish report; and we need not bee to identify the eclipse mentioned in the 
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Britain, according to Pseudo-Gildas’s chronology, about the 
third consulship of Aétius, that is, about A.D. 446.1 


IV. 


I remarked above that it appeared to be very unlikely, 
generally speaking, that our successors would revere the opinions 
held by this age upon questions connected with the history 
of these islands in early medieval times. The story of the 
schismatic period of Irish history particularly needs to be 
reviewed—one might, without impropriety, say recovered. The 
wealth of material that has been collected is notorious. The 
diligence and the untiring industry and skill of many scholars 
have endowed us with the ability to comprehend a vast number 
of texts representative of all classes of ancient Irish literary 
production. In view of this, the recovery of the history of the 
long period of time between the death of Patrick in A.D. 461, 
and the resumption of communion with the Bishop of Rome in 
631, is no longer doubtful, and it has consequently become 
desirable to make the attempt. For the attainment of this 
object, I venture to appeal to all Irish scholars, and particularly 
to those younger students whose tendency towards engaging in 
linguistic and historical research is supplemented by oppor- 
tunity. The latter I would urge to specialise, and to specialise 
early ; but not to do so without the advice or apart from the 
direction of those tutors and preceptors who have unlocked their 
minds, and taught them the true uses of strife and endeavour. 
For these things “teach not their own use”; and it is easy to 
fritter away force and opportunity by indulging in literary 
polemics. The fieldsare whitening unto harvest ; and of the 


Annals of Inisfallen with that calculated by the compilers of the ‘Art de Vérifier 
les Dates,’ nor yet to correct these Annals at this point. The cosmical data of 
445 are clearly misplaced by two years in these Annals; and as we have identified 
the eclipse, we must also identify the comet as that of 441, 442. 

1 Cf. **De famosa peste,”’ cap. xxii., p. 38: ‘‘dum ergo, ut Solomon ait 
©‘ seruus durus non emendatur uerbis,’ flagellatur stultus et non sentit, pestifera 
namque lues feraliter insipienti populo incumbit, quae in breui tantam etus multi- 
tudinem remoto mucrone sternit, quantam ne possint uiui humare.”’ I see no 
reason to doubt that Pseudo-Gildas was able to synchronise the year of the famous 
pestilence approximately, by means of his transmarine narratives. But he was quite 
wrong in supposing that the letter to Aétius proceeded from the insular Britons, 
and that Guorthigirn was still alive. 
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young and ardent Celtologists who only need direction, it may 
be said that to them in the near future will fall the duty of 
gathering the increase, assimilating what is now in process of 
restoration, and helping in the recovery of the history of that 
beautiful and copious period of Irish national life in which the 
clear effulgence of Irish grace and learning began to penetrate 
and reduce the spiritual darkness and barbarism of the 
Western World. 

The annals of this fascinating period have come down to us 
with great authority. But they are devoid of exact chrono- 
logy, and the authority of Tigernach is not unquestioned. The 
annals themselves, it is well known, are not accompanied in the 
manuscripts by the year-numbers. So determined and so 
“thorough” was the ecclesiastical policy of the seventh century 
after the resumption of communion, that no vestige of the 
method of numbering the years in the unidentified era employed 
by the annalists of schismatic times was received or transmitted 
by Tigernach. What Bede said of the results of the conversion 
tog orthodoxy, of, they Picts (‘H..E.. V. xxi, p.346) mayobe 
applied to Irish annals compiled before the death of Domhnall 
mac Aedha: “Oblitteratis per omnia erroneis . . . annorum 
circulis.” For upwards of seventy years of the schismatic 
period, Irish chronology is dominated by the chief dates in the 
lifetime of St. Columba of Iona. Before and after those dates 
all the facts of Irish history group themselves in line. But over 
this system there broods the authority of the Venerable Bede, 
darkening and perturbing Irish chronology for two centuries, 
even as his authority has disturbed and dislocated everything 
Welsh during a period nearly as long. If the dates given or 
indicated by Bede for the exile (A.D. 565) and the obit (A.D. 596) 
of Columba be scrutinised, objections to receiving them, similar 
to those pointed out in this article already, will begin to form 
of themselves; and the authority of Bede will no longer be 
regarded as unassailable. Neither should it be asserted to be 
reliable merely because his statements are plain, while those 
made by Irish annalists have been rendered fragmentary and 
obscure. 

Whence, then, did Bede get his date A.D. 565 ? The answer 
is—probably from Ripon. Whence did Ripon draw it? And 
what is the date of the foundation of Ripon? The answer to 
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the former question is that we do not know ; that to the atter 
discloses the doubtful nature and the recent provenance of the 
date. It is possible that Eata and Cuthbert while at Ripon 
may have known the date; but they left Ripon about A.D. 661. 
That Colman and the Scottic clergy in. 664 could have given 
the year-dates of Columba’s exile and death who could doubt? 
What is certain is that Colman and the Scots would not have 
computed their years in the era of the Incarnation according to 
Dionysius. It is probable that Colman would not have com- 
puted in any era of the Incarnation whatever. His method of 
annuary computation may have been more ancient than any 
method with which Wilfrid and the orthodox Northumbrian 
clergy were acquainted. It may have been one that had fallen 
into desuetude in the Latin Churches more than two hundred 
years before Bede wrote. It should be obvious, therefore, that 
there were opportunities for going wrong when reducing the 
numbers from the schismatic era to the orthodox one. Neverthe- 
less, Bede’s date passes almost quite unchallenged; and the 
Irish annals of the schismatic period are brought into con- 
formity therewith by main force. The computistical evidence of 
those annals is disregarded, because it tends to discredit Bede, 
who is clear. The supreme importance of exact chronology in 
these particulars does not affect Irish matters alone; the wide- 
spread influence of St. Gildas of Rhuys, when regarded in 
connexion with chronology, dominates Celtic history throughout 
the fifth and sixth centuries ; and so long as it is impossible to 
agree about the dates of Ainmire’s short reign, during which 
Gildas visited Ireland, so long will it remain impossible to date 
the birth and the death of Gildas himself correctly. That birth- 
date, again, affects the chronology of Welsh history throughout 
one hundred and seventy years. 

These are some of the problems which must be solved before 
the investigators of ancient Irish history can give a truthful and 
coherent account of the events of the schismatic period. This 
undertaking should be regarded as a duty; and the things that 
are requisite and necessary to a happy issue in connexion with 
it are, first, a continuance in the supply of steadfast and per- 
sistent workers; next, combinations of such workers with 
recognized objects, guided by definite rules, and collaborating 
with a central authority ; third, the willingness to engage for 
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some years to come in the healthy drudgery of list- and index- 
making; and, lastly, the establishment of a journal devoted 
exclusively to Irish historical research, Why there is no United 
Irish Historical Society I cannot tell, but such a body could do 
great and lasting good. ~ tee 
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THE EXPULSION OF, CHE DESSI 


“7 ‘HOUGH an edition and translation of the following text 

from the Bodleian Ms. Rawlinson B. 502 have already 
appeared in the ‘Cymmrodor,’ vol. xiii., pp. 104 ff, I believe 
that the linguistic and historical importance of this Old-Irish 
document, which, as Zimmer has shown, was first written down 
about A.D. 750, will justify my reprinting it here from the only 
other manuscript in which this early version has come down to 
us in its entirety,? the Bodleian codex Laud 610, fo. 99 b?-102 a”. 
I omit all variants, except in a few cases where the reading of 
Laud is evidently corrupt. 

A different and later version of the same tale is found in the 
following three manuscripts :—LU. pp. 53 a~54b (incomplete) ; 
H. 3. 17, col. 720 b-723.a;.H. 2. 15, pp. 67 a-68.b... Under the 
title Zucazt indarba na nDéssé this second version has been 
printed from the last-mentioned MS. in ‘ Anecdota from Irish 
Manuscripts, vol. i., pp. 15 ff. 


KUNO MEYER 


DE CAUSIS TORCHE NA NDEISI INNSO 


Acuis toirge na nDéise. Batar cethri maic la hOrt Corb 
i. Brec 7 Oengus,’ Eochaid Allmuir 7 Sorad. Mac side chumle. 
Ba hé a sinser. Bui mac tét la rfg Temrach. Gabais laim 
ingine Soraith. Luidh Aengus Gaibuaibthech lad gaile for 
iarrair. Conluid hi Temraig. Ni tarraid na slabrada batar hi 
croumlaib in gai. Connacai in n-ingin do deiss mazc ind rig. 
‘Ni meise,’ ol se, ‘conailla in clemnas n-isiu’ Atberat ris: 


1 See Mennius Vindicatus, p. 88. 

2 Incomplete copies of the same version are to be found in the Book of Hui 
Maine, fo. 91 a!-91.b!, and in the Liber Mavus Fergusiorum, fo. 51 b. 

3 i. Aengus gaibhuaibtech added above the line in a later hand 
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‘Daimthi dal cuind do-som innisein.” ‘Ni didam-sa caimme,’ 
ol Oengus. Atnuarith side din tsleig.' Conluith triit 7 bi ind 
ala slabrad suil ind rig co robris inna chind co n-ecmaing a 
hirlond inn-éton in rechtaire co mbdi triana chend siar. Immalle 
dorochratar in mac 7 in rechtairi 7 romebaid sui] Cormaic 7 ni 
roachtas greim fair corrécht a theg.7 romarb nonbur do churad- 
aib Cormazc occa thafund .i. a dalta leis i. Core Duibne diatat 
Corco Duibne 7 atrullai sede a giallu. Ni deochaid didzw 
Cormac hi Temuir conid i nOchaill ar Themair robui on tair 
sin. 

Doratsat na Déise iarsin secht catha do Chormac. Ba tresiu 
fortarlin fer nHeirenn fadeoid la Cormac. Ba maith cid a 
cenel-som .i, na nDéise, cland Fiachach Soguitte mazc Feidlimthe 
Rectoda mazc Tuathail Techtmair. Oc Dumu Der immurgu, 
is and celebrait mna na nDéise .i. déra fola rotheilcset ic scarad 
fria tir 7 fria talmuin co brath. Im-Maig Inair is and doratsat 
in cath deidenach. ‘Is izinair [szc] in comrac indossa, ar 
Cormac. ‘Bid ed a hainm co brath Mag Innair. Rodlomtha 
tra co mbatar occ hArd na nDéise hi crich Laigen for Mag 
Liffe. Fiacho Baicceda immurgu mac Cathair Moir is hé ba 
righ in inbaid sin hilLaignib. Cart side au Barrche rempu assa 
tir 7 suidigestar na Déise and. Rothrebsat and co haimsir 
Crimthain mzc Censelaig mzc Enda Labrada mic Bresail Belaig 
mic Fiachach Bacceda. Is na haimsir side tollotar na Deisse 
for longais. 

Téhet o Chormac i ndiaid mazc Bricc maze Airt Chuirp co 
ndicsitis aridisside dia tir 7 dagenad som céri friu .i. Eogan 7 
Rus. Luid Eochaid dar muir hi crich Demeth conid and robo. 
marb 7 a mazc 7 a hui. Conid dib cenel Crimthain alle, diata 
Taulodar? mac Rigind mazc Catien maze Clothienn mazc Noé 
maic Artuir mazc -Petuir mazc Congair mazc Goirtiben maze 
Alcon maic Tresuzd maze Aeda mazc Brose maze Corach mazc 


’ Echdach Allmair maze Airt Chuirp. 


O rochualai Oéngus dotéit co maccu a brathar dia n-acallaim. 
‘In fir” ol sé, ‘Cormac do imorchur chére frib-si?’ ‘Fir,’ ol 
seat. Ronbia slan do neoch dorignisiu 7 ronbiat da tir lar tir 


1 i. sleg 7 da slabrad esti 7 triar for cach slabrad dib above line 

* For the correct forms of this and the other Welsh names see Anscombe’s 
Indexes to Old-Welsh Genealogies in the Archiv Suir celtische Lexikographie, vol.i., 
pp. 187-212. 
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7 huag cére co brath.’ ‘Nach denid!’ ar Oengus. ‘Nacham- 45 
facbaid-si m’oenur! Robarbiat da trian tire aranglanfem 7 tus 
do far claind co brdth for an clainn sea. Mo chland-sa do dul 
hi cath 7 hi crich ria cdch 7 do bith fodedid oc tuidecht essi 
corroglantar tir duib 7 nachamfacbaid-se!’ Dogniat ani sein 
7 dobreth a fir fer fris. IS iarum dobert Cormac hua Cuind 50 
bréic im dunuth oenguill ind rig! .i. Granne 7 Méenne, diata 
Moenrige 7 Granraige. Asbreth huath fri cechtardei n-ecndairg* 
araile : ‘Is bec do brig, a Granfir, la rig, co n-érbrad hi cosmailius 
fri Méinne nGall.’ Asbezr side dano: ‘ Dianomtarta-sa hi cubés 
fri Granne, dober-sa in slig triut” Ar rofitir Cormac ord n-aire 55 
nachommaitethe rofitir donticfad oenadaig imme leside.* Toll- 
€icset slog fair inna dun 7 geguin ind ele he 7 huirt mac a brathar 
immelle. | 

Robui déclach amrze d’Uib Barrche. Glansuidhe dia tir. 
Berthus Crimthan mac Censelaich issind aird fodeissin. Bert 60 
Meld ingen Ernbuirnd maccu do-side. O rodamuir side, dobreth 
Annu ingen Er[n]bruind. Dobert side deningin‘ do i. Ethne a 
hainm. Bui Bri faith mac Bairchetia’ isin dun ind adaich sin. 
“A ngein gignathar and, rofessatar fir Héirenn is tria chumachta 
gebaid am-mathre® thir arattrefat co brath. .. .7 senathair 65 
dicachain a n-imthechta doib o chath Druissen oc tuidecht 
antueth, ar asbert friu: 

‘Nithothemuir dochumlith ticith dofaitech gluind mair conib 
cath crechtnigther aratuitet damac durthacht dercthus echen 
sceo echde sceo mac mairechach ere maine ard erc corba 7 
maccu delchidech sit dodareim findchath mac niathait no endi 
rofitir ruithid find marfithid coderaind dil dia rathuslithi ladcend 
hilar lentus dia chondochte norbe dal nadla thugaile gainethur 
gaibidith cofiro foichle hifoidse dosfeth tus ar ditharus mac 
meschuirp mogeth ardalsus condessel ditafind gola folt forderga 7 
ord zwra serbsi as indin indinn. dega grisas rigthus rigib 
oscechrus condirannais ingair arus mac mazc fechuir fech fellnatar 
contofodli fergair conar nith mac niath naiscthus hitrena hitriach 
none conoethu nithu Niothemuir dochumlit’ 


1 Rawil. has here: Dobert Cormac hia Cuind breic im [d]a milid Oengusa ind 


rig. 2 Corrected from ecndairt. 3 Rawl. has: O rafitir Cormac ord na 
haire dodasicfad a ndis i n-oenaidchi immoalle. ‘4 oéningenms. * Bairceda Raw. 
% mathaire, with puncta delentia under ai, MS. 1 {llegible. Rawl. has: Isea 


senathair in druad sin dazo rochachain, &c. 
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Amaz/ rochualatar som lassin faith commad tria chumachta 
na hingine nogebtais tir nosgabat som 7 nosnaltatar for feolaib 
maccoem mbec, ardaig comad luathite a forbairt. Is de ba 
hEithne hUathach a hainm‘si, ar donaigtis na mazc becca. 

Inn uair ropo marb Crimthan mac Censelaig dogensat Lagin 
coccad friu-som. O rofitir Osseirge immarthrub alle aniar fri 
Comur tri n-Uisci ir-rind tire Echach. Atchi ri Osseirge matin 
iar ndenam atruib. ‘Is mile tige ani thall? ol se. Conid de 
sin rohainmniged Milithach. Loiscitir huile in attruib. Nistall 
thair hi suidiu. Dothiagat tar muir siar co ngabsatt i nArd 
Chuilind tiarthess. 

IS hi aimser ba: marb ben Oengusa mazc Nadfraich hi 
Caisiul. Ardrig Caisil 7 Muman heside. Tochomairc a ndalta 
doib-som Ethne hUathaig ar suide doib-seom thiar.1_ Dobertatar, 
a tri rindroisc di tar a héise. ‘Is mo inrasc-sa ém,’ ol si 
‘faithchi Chaisil i o Lueisc co Caissel 7 cenei dongoetais na 
Déise do glanad remib 7 a dilsi doib iarum in tire sein 7 
comsoere doib fri rig teora nEoganachta* Muman.i.ri Raithlind 
7 ri Lochre 7 ri Hua’ Fidgenti co nHuib Liathan,’ 

Togdatar Osseirge do glanad remib 7 do chath friu. Droch 
7 Cecht a nda drii na nDéise do sil: moccu Crecca. Muidit 
secht catha re nOsseirge for na Déise ilLeith Ladcind .i. Art. 
Asberat araile is tricha cath. 

Nach loinges rofitir Eithne hUathach la Heirind dosfuidet 
cosna Déise fobith arcrunad’® Dal Fiachach isnaib cathaib mencib. 
Tobezr cucu Semon mac Oengusa mazc Cel[t]chair mazc 
hUithechair di Ultaib diatat Semoni. Nemongen mac Nechtain 
di hUathnib diatat Nechtarge. Dobez? tri maccu Luigdech*® 
chucu .i. Cosce brithem Caisil. Tri choicait lin Semoin. Cédica 
lin moccu Luigdech. Coica lin moccu Nemongin. Coica lech do 
maccaib Oengusa Darcon maze Cormaice Aulfata, dal maze Con- 
Coica do maccaib Feidlimthi. . Bruirir diata Bruirige. Coica do 
maccaib Odra di hUltaib diata Odrige. Nonbur do maccaib 
[D]itha do hErnaib diata Corco Ditha. Cét la&ch lin Hue maze’ 
Bind ind ecis de hUltaib diata Bentraige. Nonbur do maccaib 
Conaill mazc Neill diata Conrige. Nonbur do maccaib Soirt 
maze Doirna diata Sorthrige., Nonbur do. maccaib Muindigble 


1 Rawl. has: et dothet nech uad.do thochmarc na hingine cucco, ar robe Eithne 
moalle friu-som thiar. *ndeoganachta-Ms. 3 huad Ms. 


4 dosreclam Raw. 
5 nodigbaitis Raz. ® luidgech Ms, 


7 cét loech lin hue maze repeated i# MS. 
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maze Maugdorne diata Loch Muindig hi tirib Maugdorne diata 
Dubrige mazc ingine Briuin. Nonbur do maccaib Cerir mazc 
Mugdorne diata Ciarraige. -Nonbur do. maccaib Latfir! diatat 
Lattrige .i. maze Fir Ceoch. “Tri nonbu[i]r d’'Oengus Fir Gabra 120 
mac Conairi maze Meissi Budchalla diatat Gabrige. Nonbur 
di hAurir do hErnaib diata’ Aurige. Nonbur do Firmend mac 
Causcruid Mind Mache di-Ultaib diata Mennraige. Nonbur 
do maccaib Glaiscaich maze Moga Roith diata Roithrige. Tri 
nonbazy d’Oengus Crece Crecgai hi Temair diata Crecraige 125 
mazc Mail mazc Formail di hUltaib .i. Binne 7 Eochaid Coene 
diatat Coenraige. Nonbur do Nothir mac Firceoch diata 
Nothrige. Nonbur do Nudir do Laignib diata Nudrige. 
Nonbur do maccaib Blathrig diata Blathrige. Nonbur do Fir 
Luide his-Sid ar Femon di hUltaib nadaicidacht diata Luidrige. 130 
Nonbur do Celir do Chruithnib diata Celrigi. Trf maze Boindfit 
buachala Eithne diata Boendrige. Nonbur [di] Libur mac 
Arta diata Lubutrige.* Nonbur do Bléthchum do Bretnaib 
diata Blodrige. Nonbur do Gubrith moccu Buén diata Gubtrige. 
Nonbur do maccaib Bodb diatat Bodbrige. Nonbur do maccazé 186 
Gran diata Granrige di hUltaib. Nonbur do maccazd Ainiu 
mazc Cuirir diata Cuirrige. Nonbur do maccazb Dimuini di 
Darini diata Corco Din. Nonbur do maccazb Endi Uiniche 
diatat Corco hUiniche do Gallaib. 

Coica fer do Glaschat mac Ailella Auluim diata Catrige 
Coica do tr{f maccaib Mathrach mazc Ailella Auluim, ingen 
Firgair a mathair, diata Dal Mathrach. Céica d’Uib marc 
Cuirp mazc Ailella Auluim diatat Dal maze Cuirp. Coica di 
hUib Didil mazc Ailella Auluim diatat Dal Didil. Cét cige 
forsa rabi. 145 

Nonbur do Maignén Gall diatat Dal Maignen. Nonbur do 
Mechon mac Dare di Darine diata Dal Mechon. Tri nonbuir 
d’Uib Luigni Leithduib di hErnaib diata Dal Luigne. Coica 
do thri maccaib Noidne diata Dal Nuidne .i. maze Chonrti | 
mazc Dare. Nonbur do thri maccaib Nimde diata Dal Nimde. 160 
».. * diata Dal .. .2 do Luiscniu moccu Menath diata Dal 
Luiscni. Tri Laignit Ethne hUathazge diata Math Lego.® Tri 
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maic Mugo maze Cuthig diata Dal Mugith. Tri maze Arme 
cerda diata Cerdraige. 

Coica toirge lasna Déisi. A cuic fichet dib tarthatar raind, 
inna cuic fichet aile ni tharthatar raind. IS and airlestar Ethne 
hUathach dona Déisib dia haitib dul doib co cend n-athchomaire 
Muman co brithem Caisil co Luigith Corc. Is he nodairlestar 
ar a gais 7 ar a threbairi, is he brithem bue hi Caisiul. Ar ata 
imthus etir Eoganacht 7 Corco Luigde’ o aimsir Darine 7 
Dercthine: a brithemna do chlandaib Luighdech 7 rigi do 
chlandaib Auluim.? Rigi dazo do chlandaib Luigdech 7 brith- 
emnas do chlandaib Auluim, co roimchla lith ifectsa: rige 
dogrés la clannaib’ Auluim 7 breithemnus dogres la clandaib 


6 Luighdech. 


Oengus hawtem mac Natfrdich hir-rigu 7 Luigith Cosc i 
mbreithemnus. Tiagait mathi na nDéisi 7 Ethne leo co Luigith. 
‘ Tonfair-ne,’ ol siat, ‘im chobair dun, a Lugith! Rotbia tir lind 
cen chis, cen biathad, cen sldged, cen chongbail 7 ni thesseba a 
chert co brath.’ Adguiter fir hOengasa 7 Ethne hUathche fris 
7 fir flatha na nDéisi. ‘Gairthir dam-sa tra, ar Lugith, ‘bar 
ndrtidi .i. Droch 7 Cecht. Congairter do. Dobeir da muinir 
lana doib do fin dobretha do-som a tirib Gall 7 biath na nGall 
laiss 7 it he nohithed a bargin namma. ‘Berith inso do for 
n-aite 7 abraid is he bar neaithrech debuid fris 7 beirid 
tecosc dia hingin tria meisci in fina iarna ol.’ Dogensat som 
anisein 7 arfoet som. Nisreccell 7 cartait som in ingin Dil 
7 asoelc a forud remib.* Ropu dall Dil. Ni chuingen ba 
fritcomairc ind ingen o ropo mesc ar belaib a da dalta®: ‘Im 
bui® tesorcud na nDéisi innosa, a sruith?’ ‘Bai, a mumecan.? 
Mad mattain foraib imbarach, ni urd 7 ni fuibitis nech n-and. 
Ar inti on gontar nech imbarach, ni aitreba a tir so co brath.’ 
‘Bess ni gontar em,’ ol ind ingen. ‘Mad me bad chend ath- 
chomairc laisna Déisib, nodoilfind boin deirg do duiniu 7 
nosgonfatis Ossirge.” Tochumlat iarsain in da druith na nDéisi 
fothuaid co a sluagu. Tosberat corba mattin foraib i n-urd. 
Attdit tenti carthind 7 foidit diaid in teined sair co hOsseirge. 
Totet Osseirge i nIndedin. Focairther o Dil arna rogonta nech 


1 juidge MS. 2 auglum Ms. 3 craunaib, wth nd 1 over the c 
* Rawl. has: Dorigset amlaid et arfofet Dil in fiicill 7 roscar som ind ingen 7 
rooslaid in fuirind rempu, ° Rawl. has: Rochomairce ind ingen dé ar belaib a 


dalta isin tan ba mese. ® bia Raw. 7 Biaid ame Rav. 
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ann dona Déisib. Dolbit druith na nDéisse senaithech and 
dona Deéssib hir-richt bé deirgi mdaile ar sairi dia chlaind co 19 
brath. Docheth a hainm. Teit dochum in téluaigsair, Ossergi 
inn-Indeoin ann. 

‘Cid dognither thiar innossa, a gillai?’ or Dil. ‘Tene do 
fate 7 bé derg do thelcud forsin n-4th aniar’ ‘Ni ba hi ma 
mon, arse. ‘Na gonat ind fir in boin!’ ar se. Noslecet seccu. 195 
Nosgonat gillai na! n-ech iarna cul 7 lecit gair impe. ‘ Cissi 
gair so,a gillai?’ or se. ‘Inna gillai oc guin na bo.’ ‘Fe fe 
amai!’ or sé. ‘Mo charput dam!’ ar se. ‘A hord slaitir 
indeoin. O hIndeoin co Lainnén nicon bia tairissein  sair.’ 
Ba fir son. Nosrainiut na Deisi taris anfar. Otchonncatar 200 
Osseirge in mboin deirg arna marbad corbo coland duine isind 
ath fri hIndeoin aniartuaid maidi forru. Is de sin ata Ath Bo 
Deirgi. Nosrainit na Déisi taris anfar inna diaid. Maidti 
forru sair co hAndobor. Beritt a n-aithbiu 7 a marbu céemu 
condicce airther Ratha Machuthnoe for bri Andobor. Maidti 205 
forru atherrach o hAnnobor co Laindén conodh i sein in choi- 
crich co brath etir na Deisi 7 Osseirge. Amal ossa is amlaid 
rorathatar ass. Is de ata Osseirgi foraib 7 rofaithaigset® na 
Desi inna tir co brath. Na hothair foracaibset i n-airthiur ratha 
nosgegnatar na Déisi oc impud anair. Is de ata Belach nEca 20 
hi fiad ratha. MRonnit a cetraind tire hisein. Nach duine 
tarnaid in cetraind sin ata a chuit ar a raind sin. Lzeban 
mac Niath mazc Britin is he rogab giallu Fer nGair. Robo 
brithem rainni caich. Ros mac Féicc cetnaragaib cath nIndide 
do laim. Coica toirgi laisna Déisi. A cuic fichet dib tarthatar 215 
raind, a cuic fichet aile nach tarthatar 7 is dona toirgib [sin] is 
ainm Déisi. Ar itt e fil fo deisist 7 dligud 7 bodagas dona 
flathaib .i. do Dail Fiachach Suigde 7 ni hainm doib-side Déisi. 

Teora mna torrcha di hUlItaib dochotar dia tir do mnaib na 
nDéisi antan dochotar histir iar caichad Chormaicc. Rohucsat 20 
side tri maccu thuaid. Dollotar Ula[i]Jd leo atuaid condatarsat 
hi finechus ar eicin for a tir féin 7 itt e sin na Déisi Maigi Breg 
indiu. 

Teora ingena Ernbruind .i. Mell 7 Bele 7 Cinnu. Dochuatar 
co Crimthan a triur cach dib i ndiaid araile, conid o Meld Sil 2% 


1 Repeated in MS. 2 A later hand has put a dot over the £ 3 ste Rawil. 
4 chis Raw. 
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Mella 7 o Belc Hui Belce.. Ni ruc Cinnut do acht Ethne 
“nama, conid hiside dalta na nDéisi 7 rl. 
Ho doluid tra Cormac asa rigu iarna chaichad do Aengus’ 
gabais Coirpre Liphechair flaith ar belaib a athar. Dotheided 
930 iarum Coirpre cach dia co mbeired bretha ar belaib Cormazc. 
Ba si abreth dogniad*® Cormac ara belaib cach dia .i. dobeired a 
da mér immon cailg ndét 7-a mér timcholl* lainne a sceith. 
Issed inrochosecht troso dani> sladi muintzve Coirpri sainchan 
immon Boind di cach leith. Is de dolonget hi crich Laigen ho 
96 robith arna ragegain Fiachz Sroptine 7 Condla hOs diatat 
Hui mazc Guais’ 7 Condla Mend diatat Mugdorne, geognaitir 
—ti[g] na nDeisi 1. Brecc mac Artchuirp. 
IS inand aimser hi tulatar na Deissi for Gabran 7 hi tulatar 
Feni for Fid Mar 7 Fothart for Gabran sair. Ar robatar Fothart 
240 iar longis for Gabran’ iar nguin Echach mazc Coirpri Liphechair 
do Seminaith* mazc Coirpri’ brathair. Bronaich diatat Hui 
Bronaich la Fotharta 7 rl. 
Teora bliadna trichat o dolotar na Deisse 0 Themair co 
tucsat Lagin dorair.doib for Gabran 7 Chommor Tri nUisci iar 
245 maidm secht catha forsna Deisi 7 rl. 


| 1 im Ms. * Aeingus MS. 3 Read with Rawi. Ba si abairt dognid 
4 hi timchul 2 ®> Read tre sodain 6 Read Moccu Uais. 
7 for longais iar nGabran R 8 Sarniad R 2 Ginbeke 


POEM ON THE OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY 


HIS poem, taken from a-vellum Ms. numbered A (9) in 

the Franciscan Library, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, is in- 

teresting as supplementing the Epistle of Jesus concerning 
Sunday, printed in ERIU, vol. ii, p. 180. 


_t Deénaid’ cain domnaigh Dé dil, — fégaid, fomnaid, frithailid! ? 


_Crist codnach rocind co cert an domnach can toirim- 
t[hJecht.* 
~2 Toirimt[h]lecht domnaigh Dé déin a fogus noi n-etircéin, 


amuigh no a tigh, monur mer, is tar sarugud in Choimded.* 


3 In Coimdiu’ cend cach dila rochidh® renn na righrtna, 
ri nime, ri in talman tind ocus ri adbul ifirn. 


4 Is € rodealb in doman gan egla gan imoman, 
dorat sé laithi co cert don domnach da thimthirecht. 


5 Ba hiat sin na sé laithi co sligedaib degmaithe, 
co n-innisiur’ iat ’sin rann co tairsem a senanmann. 


6 Luan, mairt, cédain is dardain . aine [ocus] satharn d’entaib, 
8 


7 Ca tathar® duin do domnach des _ sech gach laithi landiles 210 


ca tathar d’a sé co se do fognam in énlaithe ? 
8 Is aire seo atathar dé, do domnach gan imargo ; 
_ ann dordine Dia immalle"” rigt[h jegh co n-ainglib nime. 
1 denaigh MS. 2 fegaidh fomnaich frithailidh Ms. 


3 Dénaid (.i. eagraidh €) cin domhnaigh de dhil 
fégad fognum fritoil[id] 
Crist codhnach rochinn co cert 
in domhnach gan thair[i}mthecht. 
bd : H. 3.,18, p. 525, marg. inf. 
£coimdegh Ms. 5 coimdigh Ms. 6 read rochind 7 coninnisir MS. 
8 Jeth-rann wanting in MS. 9 cadathar Ms. « 1° landilws Ms... 11 jmale Ms. 
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9g San domnach dordine an mais is gainium' in talman 
tromglais, 
i raibi teine® tend tren ’sa raibi uisci is aeidher. 


to ’San domnach dorédinein ri Adham alainn mac Dé bi 
is uaidh dogeinset uile daeine in talman tonnbuidhe. 


tr ’San domnach, is fath fire, dotraig ar tus in dile, 
’san domnach rucad? an mal intathar tuasal Abram.‘ 


12 ’San domnach tucad an recht do Maisi maith co morchert, 


’san domnach, ba mor a lith, tucad righi do Dauidh. 
13 ’San domnach tucad roga’® do Solum saidbir sona, 
ar dainib diada in domuin da ruc egna d’ ardrogain. 
14 ’San domnach dodechaid ass a broinn in bledhmil Ionas, 
san domnach, ba mor in gloir, do saerad in Baibiloin. . 
15 ’San domnach rucad Muire, innised cach diaraile, 
’san domnach ruc Muire in mac Crist co nellaib ar 
nidnacht. 


16 ’San domnach baithis Crist caidh isruth alainn Ortannain, 
is a eiséirgi co tend, docleei diabul, d’airg® ifern.’ 


17 ’Sandomnach mincasc co mbla[i]dh tadbas Crist da aspulaib, 
’san domnach, ba moidiacert, ann dordine gach proigept. 


18 ’San domnacha ndeilb theined* _spirat Dé gan troimteimel 
ar na hespalaib gan c[h]es i ndomnach na cingideas. 

19 And dorighni in muintir® mofi]Jr isin domnach fo c[h]étoir, 
noi ngrada nema neime, is iat cema coimdhili. 


20 A ndomnach doraga in brath is a egla fil ar cach, 
’san domnach ticfa Crist cain do mes ar sliiag[aib] Adaim. 


21 I ndomnach Dé, is mo c[h]en, bértarna neim ar naemnem, 
[is] isin domnach Dé déin bér[t|ar pechthaich a sirpéin. 

22 Cinnid’ cain domnaig do réir ar na fathaib sin 6 c[h]éin, 
seiri do Christ comlan cain," a daine an domain, dénaidh.” 


‘gainiub Ms. *teinidMs. ‘*%rugadMs. 4abratham ms. & roghudh Ms. 
® doairg MS., making one syllable too many 7 ifn Ms. S teinid MS. 
9 muinter Ms, 0 cinnigh MS. 11 cain MS. ® Tt looks, from the 
repetition of the first word (dézaid), as though the poem originally ended here, what 
follows being an enumeration of marvels 
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23 Nathair neimnech na Jam nech, da mbenta ria, bidh 
aithrech, 
dia domnaig tabair di pdig, noco dénann rit urc[h]oit. 
24 lIasg' ingnad sirus an sal darab ainm luath libedin, 
dia domnaig bith ar th’ aire, noco gluais a hénbaile. 
25 Is mor in mirbuil 1 sin inni do[g]niat na leomain, 
gan comrac atigh no amuich in leith tiagaid dia domnaig. 


26 Ciallingnad innistzy ann, fid lomnan do néimh ceme[{h]rann, 
sé la suas ina suidhi,? dia domnaig ’na sirlaighi. 

27 Abla tire Barsadbe, ubla orro gach raithe, 
dia domnaig tiagaid dia coll? *sni bi orro znuball. 


THE TRANSLATION 


I. Observe ye dear God’s Law of Sunday; watch, beware, 
attend! Christ the Lord has surely decreed that Sunday should 
not be transgressed. 

Be. 2. Transgression of Sunday of swift God near or afar, abroad 
or at home—wanton deed—is in despite of the Lord. 

3. The Lord, chief of every element, who decreed the high 
mysteries of stars (?), King of Heaven, King of the firm earth 
and mighty King of hell. 

4. It is He who has shaped the world without fear, without 
terror ; rightly did He give six days to Sunday for its service. 

5. These were the six days properly set forth ; let me mention 
them in a stave so that we may arrive at their ancient names. 

6. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday side by side... 

7. Why do we hold Sunday above every (other) perfect 
day? Why should six of them be ever serving the one day ? 

8. This is why it is thus for Sunday, without deceit ; thereon 

-God made at once the Kingly dwelling and the angels of 
Heaven. 


1 Jaisg MS. 2 na suighi Ms. 3 coill Ms. 
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9. On Sunday He made the mass and the sand of heavy- 
grey earth, wherein were strong mighty fire and water and air. 


10. On Sunday the King created beauteous Adam, son of 
the Living God; it is from him that all the people of the yellow- 
visaged earth have sprung. 


11. On Sunday, in good sooth, the Flood first ebbed; on 
Sunday was born the prince, the patriarch Abraham. 


12, On Sunday the Law was rightly given to good Moses ; 
on Sunday—great was its occasion—kingship was given to 
David. 


13. On Sunday choice was given to Solomon, the rich and 
prosperous, when among the godly people of the world he took 
wisdom as his noble choice. 


14. On Sunday Jonah came out of the whale’s belly; on 
Sunday—great was the glory—Babylon was freed. 


15. On Sunday Mary was born, let each one tell it to 
another ; on Sunday Mary gave birth to the Son Christ... 


16. On Sunday was the baptism of chaste Christ in the 
beautiful Jordan and His Resurrection unfalteringly; He 
vanquished the devil, He harrowed hell. 


17. On Sunday of Little Easter with renown Christ 
appeared to His Apostles; on Sunday—the greater was its 
right—He made each preaching. 


18. On Sunday, without heavy gloom, the Spirit of God in 
form of fire (descended) on the Apostles without sorrow— 
on Pentecost Sunday. 


19. Forthwith He created therein the Heavenly Household? 
—on Sunday—nine saintly grades of Heaven all beautiful and 
lovable. 


20. On Sunday will come the judgment, the dread of which 
is on all; on Sunday radiant Christ will come to judge the hosts 
of Adam. 


1 Lit. great household 
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21. On God’s Sunday—my joy!—the saints will be borne 
to holy Heaven, and on Sunday of the swift God the sinners 
will be borne into eternal torment. 


22. Ordain the Law of Sunday accordingly for those reasons 
of old; O folk of the world, hold it sacred for perfect fair 
Christ ! 


23. A venomous serpent whom none dares, if it be meddled 
with, it will be grievous ; on Sunday give it a kiss, and it does 
thee no harm. 


24, A strange fish which searches the sea named the swift — 
Leviathan; on Sunday, let it be on thy mind, it moves not 
out of one place. 


25. A great miracle is that of the lions ;’ fighting neither at 
home nor abroad wherever they go on Sunday. 


26. Strange sense is spoken thereon ;? a wood full of the 
sheen of beautiful trees, six days they are standing up, on 
Sunday they are ever lying down, 


27. Apple-trees of the land Beersheba, apples on them at 
every season ; on Sunday people go® to steal them, and there 
is not a single apple on them. 


! Lit. ‘ which the lions do’ 

2 Referring probably to the folk-lore—if such it be-—contained in this stanza and 
in the following one 

3 Lit. ‘they go’; one would expect ‘ tiagair’ here 


teas OK Brie 
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FROM THE STOWE MS. B. IV. 2, FO. 146” 


Mé Eba ben Adhaimh uill, ‘ mé rosdraigh Iosa thall, 

mé [ro]thall nemh ar mo chloinn, coir is mé dochdidh ’sa 
crand. 

Roba lem rightheg dom réir, olc in mithoga’ romthar,’ 

olc in cose cinad romchrin, forir! ni hiodan mo lamh. 


Mé tucc ant-uball anuas dochuaidh tar cumang mo chraois, 
an céin marat sam‘ re 1a, de ni scarat mna re baois. 


Ni biadh® eighredh in gach du, ni biadh geimreadh gaoth- 
mar glé, 

ni biadh iffern, ni biadh bron, ni biad omuz, minbadh mé. 

Mé. 


TRANSLATION 


I am Eve, great Adam’s wife, ’tis I that outraged Jesus of 
old; ’tis I that robbed my children of Heaven, by rights 
tis I that should have gone upon the cross. 


I had a kingly house to please me, grievous the evil choice 
that disgraced me, grievous the wicked advice that 
withered me! Alas! my hand is not pure. 


*Tis I that brought the apple down from above, which went 
across my gullet: so long as they endure in the light of 
day, so long women will not cease from folly. 


There would be no ice in any place, there would be no 
glistening windy winter, there would be no hell, there 
would be no sorrow, there would be no fear, if it were 
not for me. 


KUNO MEYER 


' This Ms. was compiled in 1628 by Michael O’Clery ? ole inni toga Ms. 
If alliteration was intended as in the other verses, my conjecture would do away 
with it 5 romthair Ms. 4 Perhaps sain 5 bia Ms. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ART SON OF CONN, AND 
THE COURTSHIP OF DELBCHAM 


HE following curious tale, which is now edited for the first 
time, is taken from the well-known Book of Fermoy 
(pp. 139-145), a codex of the fifteenth century in the Royal Irish 
Academy. The Echtva Azrt is included in the lists of prime 
tales contained in Rawlinson B 512, Harleian 5280, and Betham 
23° N. ro (R.I.A.); M! D’Arbois de Jubainville’s: “Liste B? 
(Essai d'un Catalogue, p. 104). No other version of it is known, 
which is regrettable because of several discrepancies and obscure 
passages in the text, and also the bad state of the Book of 
Fermoy, whose stained and blackened margins are in many 
places quite illegible. 

The story should prove of considerable interest to students 
of mythology and folk-lore, whom it will provide with material 
for investigation. Attention was first called to it by Dr. Todd 
in his Catalogue of the Book of Fermoy (p. 38),! where a brief 
summary is given, omitting reference, however, to the human- 
sacrifice episode (§8 sq.). This was noticed by Dr. Sullivan in 
his introductory volume to O’Curry’s Manners and Customs 
(p. cccxxxiii sq.), where he drew an interesting parallel between 
it and the story related of Gortigern by Nennius.’ 

The language of the tale is Early Modern Irish. The 
orthography, which is a mixture of Middle and Modern forms, 
has been preserved. The mark of length is principally used 
by the scribe to distinguish the letter z. It is only occasionally 
inserted over other letters, and often wrongly, for instance, mac 
dérus, lés, 6badh, tancais, eturra, dércha, etc., in which cases it 
has been silently omitted. 

I am indebted to the editors and to Dr. Bergin for many 
valuable suggestions in solving difficult passages. 


Rapes Doe 


1 R.J.A. Irish MSS. Series, 1870. 
2 Trish Version of Nennius, ed. Todd, p. 91 sq. 
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{EACHTRA AIRT MEIC CUIND OCUS \,TOCHMARG 
DELBCHAIME INGINE MORGAIN] 


Feacht n-zn da roibhe Cond Cefcathach mac Feidhlimigh 
Rechtmair meic Tuathaz? Techtmair meic Feradhaigh Find- 
fechtnaigh meic Crimthain NiatZ Nair mezc Luigh{dh]each Riabh 
nDerg mec na tri Find-Emhna .i. Bres 7 Nar 7 Lothar 
[a n]-anmanda mezc Eathazgh Find a Teamrazg na righ a sosadh 
orduirc oiregda na hEirenn re ré ix. mbliadva 7 ni roibhe nia 
n-esbaidh fer nEirenxz uile re lind an righ sin. Doigh amh do 
bendais siat na harbhanna fo tri gacha bliadua. Ocus as i fa 
banchele dé .i. Eithne Tebhfada inghin Bréslind Bind righ 
Lochlazzze an fer sin. Fa dil 7 fa hinmhain leis hi. 

2. lar treimsi fada doibh areen dorocht bas an ben sin .i. 
Eithne, 7 rohadhnaiced# co hanorach hi a Tailltean, déigh robi 
Tailltin tres primhreileag na hEirezz i. enach Taillten 7 an 
Brudh 7 roileag na Cruachna. Ocus ba trom laisiz a banchele 
do eg .i. Eithne 7 ar meid do chwzr si fair conar urmais righi 
na flaithemhnus d’ordugwd na d’follamhnugawd. Ocus ni roibh 
n{ a n-easbaidh Eire an tan sin ach madh en-ni righ Ejiresz 
gan bancéile a dingbhala do faghbhail dé tar eis a mhna. 

3. Cidh tra acht bai sium ’na enar en do 1a 7 teit a Temrazg 
gach ndiriuch co rainic Beww Edair meic Etgaith. Iachtwzs 7 
acainzs annsin a ben 7 a bhancheile. Is e sin la dorala do 
Thuathaibh de Damnann beith a coinde 7 a comhdhail a Tir 
Thairngaire tre bith(in) na mna doroine imarbus 7 ba hé a hainm 
Bécuma Cneisgeal inghin Eogazz Indbzr .i. ben Labrada 
Luathlamh-ar-cloidem, 7 Gdidhiar mac Manannain ose doroine 
an t-imarbas. Ocus is i breath rucadh uir(ri-si)' ana cuit féin 
a hindarba a Tir Tazrngire amach no a losgwd do chomhairle 
Manannain 7 Ferghusa Find(leith) 7 Eogazz Indbzr 7 Lodain 


1 ms. illegible here. 


« See Archiv f. Celt. Lexikog. i. 18. 
» This should be Echaid Feidlech, who, according to the Four Masters, began to 
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TRANSLATION 


Conn Cétchathach, son of Feidlimid Rechtmar, son of 
Tuathal Techtmar, son of Feradach Findfechtnach, son of 
Crimthand Nia Nair, son of Lugaid Riabh nDerg, son of 
the three white triplets,» even Bres and Nar and Lothar, the 
names of the son of Ethach Find,? was once at Tara of the 
kings, in the noble conspicuous dwelling of Ireland, for a period 
of nine years, and there was nothing lacking to the men of Ireland 
during the time of the said king, for, indeed, they used to reap 
the corn three times in the year. And his helpmate was Eithne 
Taebhfada, daughter of Brislind Binn, the king of Norway. He 
loved her dearly. 

2. After their living a long time together the woman died, 
even Eithne, and was buried with honour in Tailltiu; for Tailltiu 
was one of the three chief burial-places of Ireland, namely, the 
Fair of Tailltiu, and the Brugh, and the cemetery of Cruachan. 
And he was dejected on account of his wife Eithne’s death, and 
it weighed so heavily on him, that he was unable any longer to 
rule or govern the kingdom. And there was nothing lacking 
to Ireland at that time but one thing only, that the king of 
Ireland should not have found a helpmate worthy of him in 
her stead. 

3. One day, however, he was all alone ; and he went straight 
out of Tara until he came to Ben Edair meic Etgaith. There 
he bewailed and lamented his wife and helpmate. It was on that 
very day the Tuatha De Danann happened to be gathered in 
council in the Land of Promise, because of a woman who had 
committed transgression, and whose name was Bécuma Cneisgel, 
daughter of Eogan Inbir, that is, the wife of Labraid Luathlam- 
ar-Claideb,° and Gaidiar Manannan’s son it was that had com- 
mitted the transgression. And this was the sentence passed on 
her as regards herself: to be driven forth from the Land of 
Promise, or to be burned according to the counsel of Manannan, 
and Fergus Findliath, and Eogan Inbir, and Lodan son of Lir, 


reignin A.M. 5058. Cf. LU 51°11, LL 124 36, cit. Strachan, ACLi. 18. Echaid Find 
was the brother of Conn Cétchathach, 
e ‘* Quick hand on sword.”’ Cf. Serglige Conculaind, Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 208 


sqq. 
M 2 
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meic Lir 7 Gdidhiar 7 Gai Gormsuileach 7 Ilbreac méze 
Manannain. Ocus dob i a comazrle sin a hindarba a Tir 
Tatrngire amach [139 6]. Ocus adbert Manannan gan a losgadh 
do denamh nach, lenadh a cin don tir na dibh fein. 

4. Tancatar tech/a Labhradha co teach Aenghusa an Brodha 
goa chlfamhain fein. Doigh amh dob { ingin Labradha roba 
bhancele d’Aenghus an Brogha 7 Nuamhaisi a hainm. Ocws is 
uime docuredh na techta sin chum Aenghusa, co nach faghbhadh 
Béchuma Cneisgel inad a cind a sith do sithaibh Erez. Cidh 
tra acht do hindarbad hi tar muinchind mhara 7 morfairrgi 7 as 
dindsaighi Erez do sundradh docuiredh hi, uair ba miscais le 
Tuatha de Danann clanza Miled arna n-indarba a hEirznu 
doibh. 


5. Is amlazd do bi an ingin sin 7 lendan aice a nEirznm .i. 


Art mac Cuizd Cefchathazg 7 nirbh’ aithnigh disi Art guz ba 
lendan di é. Scelanahinghine tra. Fuair curvach gan frichnusz 


imruma fair ach a legaz re coigidal na gaithi ar fut na mara co. 


tarla co Beind Edaiz meic Etgaith hi. Is amhlazd do bi an 
ingin 7 brat uaine endatha uimpe cona cimais dergsnaithi 
dergoir 7 leine do svoll derg re geilchneas, 7 da mhzlasa find- 
ruine uimpe 7 folt mzth buidhe fuirre 7 rosg glas ana cind 7 
ded dathalaind 7 bél tana derg 7 da fabra dubha 7 lamha dirgha 
dathaille, 7 corp sneachtaighi sithgeal aice, 7 gluine corra 
ceindbeca! 7 troi[gh]thi tana téghaighi co mbuaigh crotha 7 
ndenta 7 ndatha 7 ndruineachais 7 ba halaind eidighach an ingin 
sin .i. ingin Eogazz Indbzr. Ach mad zn-ni nirbha dingbhala? 
dochum airdvzgh Eire ben arna hindarba trina mignim fein. 
Gals annsin do bi Cond a mBeind Edaiz ara cind-si 7 ’sé co 
dubhach anfdsaidh ecainteach a[g] caineadh a mhna. Tuc an 
ingin aithne gwrbh’ e righ [140 a] Eirenn do bi ann, 7 doc{h]uzr 
a curach a tir 7 suid#zs ar lethlaim Chuind. Fiarfaidhzs 
Cond scéla di. Frecras an ingin 7 adbest curub a Tir 
Tairngzre tainic diarraigh Airt mezc Cuind da twc gvadh 
hecmaisi ara scelaibh, 7 adubazrt corb { Delbhchemh ingi[n] 
Morgain hi. “Ni thiucfaizd adrut 7 do thogha tochmhairc,” 


ar Cond, “ce taim gan mhndi.” “Cidh dobeir gan mbhnai 
» * = : ‘ : 
tur ar an ingin. ‘Mo bhanceile do ég,” ar Cond. “Cidh 
1 leg. cruindbeca. 2 Ms. dizgmfala. 


a lit. 27 absentia. 
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-and Gaidiar, and Gaei Gormsuilech, and Ilbrec son of Manannan. 


And their counsel was to banish her from the Land of Promise. 
And Manannan said’ not to burn her lest her guilt should cleave 
to the land or to themselves. 

4. Messengers came from Labraid to the house of Oengus of 
the Brugh, his own son-in-law; for it was a daughter of Labraid’s 
who was the wife of Oengus of the Brugh, and her name was 
Nuamaisi. And it was for this reason messengers were 
despatched, in order that Bécuma Cneisgel should not find a 
place for her head in any of the szdk-mounds of Ireland. 
Accordingly she was banished beyond the expanse of the sea 


-and the great deep ; and it was into Ireland in particular she 


was sent, for the Tuatha De Danann hated the sons of Mil 
after they had been driven out of Ireland by them. 


5. It is thus the maiden was. She had a lover in Ireland, 


‘even Art son of Conn Cétchathach, and Art did not know 


that he was her lover. As for the maiden, she found a coracle 
which had no need of rowing, but leaving it to the harmony of 
the wind over sea she came to Ben Edair meic Etgaith. Thus 
was the maiden. She had a green cloak of one colour about 
her, with a fringe of red thread of red gold, and a red satin 
smock against her white skin, and sandals of fizdruzne on her, 
and soft, yellow hair, and a grey eye in her head, and lovely- 
coloured teeth, and thin red lips, black eyebrows, arms 
straight and fair of hue, a snowy white body, small round 
knees, and slender choice feet, with excellence of shape, and 
form, and complexion, and accomplishments. Fair was the 
attire of that maiden, even Eogan Inbir’s daughter. One 
thing only, however, a woman was not worthy of the high-king 


-of Ireland who was banished for her own misdeed. 


6. When she came Conn was on Ben Edair, sorrowful, rest- 
less, and lamentful, bewailing his wife. The maiden recognized 


him as the high-king of Ireland, and she brought her coracle 


to land and sat down beside Conn. Conn asked tidings of her. 
The maiden answered, and said that she was come from the 
Land of Promise in quest of Art, whom she had loved from afar,* 
because of the tales about him. And she said that she was 
Delbchaem daughter of Morgan. “I would not come between 


thee and thy choice of courtship,” said Conn, “though I have no 
wife.” “Why hast thou no wife?” said the maiden. “ My 
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dno dogen-sa?” ar an inghin; “an let-sa [f]aifead no an le 
hArt?” “Do rogha duit-si dibh,” ar Cond. “Is e mo rogha,” 
ar an ingin: “o nach femhann tusa mise, mo thogha tochmairc 
damh a nEirzzn.” “Ni faicim-si do lochtaibh ort ni ris budh 
choir t’obadh ach mumza fuilzd a folach innat.” 


7. Jarsin tra do chuinidh an ingin a breath fein ar Chond, 7 
doradagh! d{si sin 7 doronsat enta iarsin .i. Cond 7 an ingin 7 
naisgis fair a rfar do denam. Ocus asi breath ruc si gan Art do 
thocht a Temrazg co cend mblzadua. Ocus dob’ olc lesium a 
menma de sin .i. a mac d’ indarba a hEirzzu gan fochaind. 

Et dochuadar iarsin co Teamhraigh a ndis 7 rofagaibh an 
ingin a cwvach a scalpaibh carrag fo din 7 fo diamhair ddigh ni 
fidzv cuin doricfad a les an curach sin aris. 


8. Is amhlazd robf Art annsin a Teamhrazg ag imirt fichille 
7 Cromdes dvai Cuind ana farrad. Ocus adbert an drai, “bert 
indarba agad, a meic,” ar sé, “7 tve bithin mhna dobezr t’athair 
indarbthar tt.” Doriachk¢t an righ cona mhnai [1400] cum an 
bhaile 7 dobevar a mac cugi focetoir 7 adbert Cond re hArt, 
“fagaibh-si Teamhrazg 7 Erzzu re blzadazn 7 dena fein t’airbert 
coleic déigh tarrws arach orum-sa uime sin.” Ocus ba hole mor 
le feraibh Erenn indarba Airt trimhnai. Cidh tra ach¢t rofagaibh 
Art Teamhrazg an aidhche sin fochétéir 7 bléadazn ddéibh a 
Temhrazg .i. Cond 7 Becuma 7 ni roibhe hith na blich¢ a nErzzz 
risin ré sin. Et rofds ceist adhbhalmhor ag feraibh Erenz 
’mon caingin sin. Ocus rocuzredh draighthi na hErevz uile a 
muizd a fesa 7 a fereolwis da foillsiugwa cidh tuc an t-olc 
adhuathmhar ut a nEirzzz. Ocus dofoillsiged doib sin 7 do 
indsidair na draighthe do righ Temrack 7 do maithibh Erenn 
fath an uilc. Cidh tra ach¢ ar los corbaidh mhna Cuind 7 gan 
creidim aice tucadh hé. Ocws rohindisidh anti da tiucfad a 
leighes .i. mac lanamhna nemcholaidhe do thabazt co hErznm 
7 a mharbad a ndorus na Temrach 7 a fuil do c[h]umuscc do 
thalacm na Temrach. Ocus do indisidh do Cond sin (7. ni) 


roibhe a fis ag Cond ca hinad a roibh an mac si(n). Et do 
thinoil fr Erexz co heninagh’ 7 adubaz’t friu, “ Rachat-sa,” ar sé, 


“d’farraigh an meic nemcholaigh ut, 7 tabhraigh righi nEresx 


1 Jeo. doratad. * Jeo. heeninadh 


——— a 


— 
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helpmate died,” replied Conn. “What then shall I do?” said the 
maiden ; “is it with thee or with Art that I shall sleep?” “Make 
thine own choice,” replied Conn. “ This is my choice,” said the 
maiden, “since thou dost not accept me: let me have my choice 
of courtship in Ireland.” “I see no defects in thee for which it 
were right to refuse thee, unless they are concealed in thee.” 

7. Then the maiden asked her own judgment of Conn, and 
it was granted her. And they made a union, Conn and the 
maiden, and she bound him to do her will. And her judgment 
was that Art should not come to Tara until a year was past. 
And his mind was vexed because of this, namely, the banishing 
of his son from Ireland without cause. After that they both 
set out for Tara ; and the maiden left her coracle in the clefts of 
the rocks in shelter and concealment, for she knew not when she 
might need that coracle again. 

8. Art was at Tara then playing fidchell, and Cromdes, Conn’s 
druid, along with him. And the druid said: “a move of banish- 
ment of thine, my son, and because of the woman thy father 
marries thou art being banished.” The king and his wife arrived 
at the place, and his son is brought to him straightway. And 
Conn said to Art: “ Leave Tara and Ireland fora year, and make 
thy preparation at once, for I have pledged myself to this.” And 
the men of Ireland deemed it a great wrong that Art should be 
banished for the sake of a woman. Notwithstanding, Art left 
Tara that night, and Conn and Bécuma were a year together in 
Tara, and there was neither corn nor milk in Ireland during that 
time. And the men of Ireland were in the greatest difficulty 
about that matter. And the druids of all Ireland were sent with 
the help of their science and their true wisdom to show what had 
brought that dreadful evil into Ireland. And it was declared 
to them; and the druids related to the king of Tara and the 
nobles of Ireland the cause of the evil. Because of the depravity 
of Conn’s wife and her unbelief it was sent. And it was related, 
through whom their deliverance would be possible, namely, that 
the son of a sinless couple should be brought to Ireland and slain 
before Tara, and his blood mingled with the soil of Tara. This 
was told to Conn, and he knew not in what place that boy was. 
And he assembled the men of Ireland in one place, and said to 
them : “I will go in quest of that sinless boy ; and do you give 
the kingdom of Ireland to Art yonder so long as I am away, 
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d’Art annsut cian rabhar-sa amuigh, 7 fos na tiged a Temhraigh 
a g[cé]in rabhar-sa ’na hecmazs no co ti me aris.” 

g. Iarsin tra imighis Cond gacha dirgha co Beind Edain 7 
fuair cuvach ann. Ocus do bi co cend cai(cis)' ar mis ar muir 
o gach oilen co aroile gan f(is) gan eolus ach¢ tebh re rith ranz 
7 reltann; gur e(ir)gheadar fon cwrach roin 7 lifidhna 7 
toilgind 7 muca mara 7 ilpfasta ingantacha na fairrgi ‘na 
timchill 7 roluatheirghidar na tovda 7 do crithnaigh an 
fermamint. Et dogabh an t-oglach [141 a] en enta ag 
luamhairecht an curaigh sin co tarrla oilen ingnadh dé. Ocus 
luidh ann 7 fagaidh a churach a n-inadh derrid diamhair. Ocus 
is amhlaid do bi an t-oilen sin cona abhlaibh ceamha cubhraighe 
7 lan do tibradaibh firdille fina 7 coill ceem-edrocht ar na comhecar 
do challaib crimhann um na tibradaibh sin ’ma cuairt co cnéibh 
aille orbhuidhe 7 beith beca bithaille ac dordanaigh ar na 
torthaibh sin ac tebevsin a mblaith 7 a nduille ac toitim isna 
tibradibh. Confacaidh a n-imfocws dé (i)arsin an mbruidhin 
cumdaighi arna thuighi do eitibh én find 7 bhuighi 7 ngorm. 
Ocus luidh d’indsaighi na bruidhne iarsin. Ocus is amhlaid 
robi (7) ursanna cre[d]umha 7 comhladha gloinidhe 7 muindter 
uathazd einigh isin mbruighin sin. Co facaigh an righan roisc- 
lethan darbha comhainm Righru Roisclethan ingin Lodain 
a Tir Tairrngaire anall .i. ben Daire Deghamra meic Ferghusa 
Fialbreathazg a Tir na nIngnadh. Atcozzairc Cond ann? ar 
medoin na bvuidhne maccem co mbuaigh crotha 7 ndelbha 
a cathair gloinighe .i. Séghdha Szrlabvaidh mac Daire 
Deghamhra ainm an merc sin. 

10. Suid#zs Cond ar colbha na bruidhne 7 fuair a frithalamh 
7 a fésaig, 7 ni fidzv cia dorinde a fosaig. Ocus ni cian do bi 
ann antan atchonvairc an lasair ag eirghi asa tellach anis, 7 
rogabhagh lamh ar an oglach im dul dochum na teneadh 7 
luidh (sium)* d’indsaighe na tenedh. lIarsin eirghit clarmiasa 
biadhmhara an tighi co mbfadhaibh examhla a fiadhnwzse Cuind, 
7 ni fidzy cia dorad dé na biadha sin. Et ni cian covfacaidh an 
cornd au[n],* 7 ni fidzy cia dorat an cornd. Tégthar na miasa 
uadha iartain. Adchonwairc uadha an dabhach digvuis degh- 
denmhach do gloine ghuirm 7 tri cercaill uimpe do or. Ocus 
adbert Daire Deghamva ré Cond tock¢ isin dabhaigh da 
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and, moreover, let him not leave Tara while I am absent until 


I come again.” 

9g. Then Conn proceeded straight to Benn Edair, and he 
found a coracle there. And he was a fortnight and a month on 
the sea wandering from one isle to another without knowledge or 
guidance save that of trusting to the course of the stars and the 
luminaries. And seals and leviathans, and adzeheads '?) and por- 
poises, and many strange beasts of the sea rose up around the 
coracle,and swiftly uprose the waves,and the firmament trembled. 
And the hero began all alone (?) to navigate the coracle until he 
came to a strange isle. He landed and left his coracle in a 
secret lonely place. And it is thus the island was, having fair 
fragrant apple-trees,and many wells of wine most beautiful, and a 
fair bright wood adorned with clustering hazel-trees surrounding 
those wells, with lovely golden-yellow nuts, and little bees 
ever beautiful humming over the fruits, which were dropping 
their blossoms and their leaves into the wells. Then he saw 
near by a shapely hostel thatched with birds’ wings, white, 
and yellow, and blue. And he went up to the hostel. ’Tis 
thus it was, with doorposts of bronze and doors of crystal, and 
a few generous folk within. He saw the queen with her large 
eyes, whose name was Rigru Roisclethan,* daughter of Lodan 
from the Land of Promise, that is, the wife of Daire Degamra, 
son of Fergus Fialbrethach from the Land of Wonders. 
Conn saw there in the midst of the hostel a young man with 
excellence of shape and form, in a chair of crystal. even Segda 
Saerlabraid, son of Daire Degamra, that was his name. 

1o. Conn sat down on the bedside of the hostel, and was 
ministered unto, and his feet washed. And he knew not who 
had washed his feet. Before long he saw a flame arising from the 
hearth, and the hero was seized by the hand to guide him to the 
fire, and he went towards the fire. Then food-laden boards of the 
house with varied meats rose up before him, and he knew not who 
had given them to him. After a short space he’saw a drinking- 
horn there, and he knew not who had fetched the horn. Then 
the dishes are removed from him. He saw before him 
a vat excellent and finely wrought of blue crystal, with three 
golden hoops about it. And Daire Degamra bade Conn 
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fothrugadh' nogo scuiredh a scis dé, 7 dorinde Cond corbha 
ddighmheach hé. Tugadh lendbratt alaind tar an righ: 7 
rodhuisigh iarsin {6 somenmain 7 twcadh biadh 7 tomaltas do. 
Adbert-son ba gesa dé caitheamh ’na enar. Doraigh siat-san 
ummorro nach roibhe geis acu e/er ach narchaith neach dibh sin 
fein re chele riamh. “Gin cur chaith,’ ar an macamh 4i. 
Seghdha Szerlabhraidh, “caithfet-sa cumaidh re righ Erez, 
narbé millidh geisi dé hé.” Et rolaighsit a n-enlebaidh’ an 
oidhchi sin. 


11. Eirghis Cond arnamhairech 7 accainzs risin muindte a 
hécin 7 a sdithfir.2 “Cret hi an in fuil ort?” ar iat-son. “.1. 
Ere do beith gan ith gan blicht re blzadazz anosa.” “Cidh ma 
tancais alé?” “D’iarrazdh bhar meic-si,’ ar Cozd, “madh 
maith lib, déigh is eadh do muinegh* duizd co mad de 
dothiucfad ar leighes .i. mac lanamhna neamcholaidhe d’iarrazd@h 
co Teamhrazg 7 fot{h]rugadh dé a huisci na hErezz iartain ; 7 as 
aghaibh-si ata sin, 7 dorala an macamh sin .i. Seghdha Ser- 
labraidh annsiud.” “Truadh sin,’ ar Daire mac Ferghwsa 
Fialbreathazg; “ni tiubhrumais iasacht ar meic ar righi an 
domain, uair nirchomraic a athazy 7 a mathaz7* riamh ach antan 
doronad an mac bec td, 7 fos nirckomraicsit ar n-aithrecai-ne 
na ar maithrec#ai-ne riamh ach antan dorindeds sinne.” ‘“ Ole 
an ni raidkws sibh,” ar an macamh, “ gan righ Ereznz do fregra, 
7 rachaidh misi leis,’ ar an mac beg. “Na habazr sin, a 
meic,” ar an muindter. “ Adevim gan era righ Erenz.” “Mas 
ed,” ar an mhuindter, “is amlaid leicfimid uaind tu, ar chomairce 
rigvaidhe Erezn uile 7 Airt meic Cuzzd 7 Find meic Cumhaill 7 
an zsa dana ’mud toch¢ slan cugainde dorisi.” “ Dogebthar 
sin uile,” ar Cond, “da fedar-sa.”’ 


12. Imthusa Cuznd 7 a churaidh iarna beith a n-urckomair 
na hec[h]tva, ni roibh ach seoladh teora ld 7 teora aidhche doibh 
co hEirind. Is annsin do bhadar fer Erenn uile [142 a] a. 
coinde 7 a comdhail ar cind Chuznd a Teamhrazg. Ocus 
o'dchonncaday na draighi an macamh a farrad Chuind is { 
~comairle doronadar: an macamh do marbad 7 a fuil do chumusc 
don talmazn truaillighthi 7 dona crandaibh crina, oir do bhiadh 
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go into the vat and bathe, so that he might put his weariness 
from him. And Conn did so,iand he was ...* A fair cloak 
was thrown over the king, and he awoke refreshed. Food and 
nourishment was set before him. He said that it was ge/s for 
him to eat by himself. And they answered that there was no 
gets at all among them, save that none of them ever ate with 
the other. “Though no one has eaten,” said the young man, 
even Segda Saerlabraid, “I will eat along with the king of 
Ireland, so that he may not violate his gezs.” And they lay 
in the same bed that night. 

11. Conn arose on the morrow, and complained to the 
household of his need and his trouble. “What is thy need ?” 
said they. “That Ireland is without corn and milk for a year 
now.” “ Why hast thou come hither?” “In quest of your son,” 
replied Conn, “if you are willing; for it has been told us that it is 
through him our deliverance will come, namely, that the son of a 
sinless couple should be invited to Tara, and afterwards bathed 
in the water of Ireland; and it is you that possess the same, 
so let this young man, even Segda Saerlabraid be given up.” 
“Alas,” said Daire son of Fergus Fialbrethach,“we would not lend 
our son for the kingship of the world ; for never did his father 
and mother come together except when yonder little boy was 
made ; and moreover our own fathers and mothers never came 
together save at our making.” “Evil is the thing ye say,” said 
the young man, “not to respond to the king of Ireland ; I will go 
myself with him.” “Do not say that, son,” said the household. 
“T say that the king of Ireland should not be refused.” 
“If that is so,’ said the household, “it is thus we shall let thee 
go from us, under protection of the kings of all Ireland, and 
Art son of Conn, and Finn son of Cumall, and the men of 
art, so that thou shalt come back safe to us again.” “ All that 
shall be given,” said Conn, “if I can.” 

12. As for Conn and his coracle, after having met the 
adventure, it was only a sail of three days and three nights 
for them to Ireland. The men of all Ireland were then 
gathered in assembly awaiting Conn at Tara. And when the 
druids saw the young man with Conn, this is the counsel they 
gave: to slay him and mingle his blood with the blighted earth 


aI have no other instance of daighmech. It may be a scribal blunder for 
daigmenmanach “good spirits,’? though the context implies that Conn became 


drowsy after the bath. 
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a mes 7 a morthorad 7 a hiasc 7 a laché iar coir indti. Et 
dochurusdar Cond an macamh twc lais ar comairci Airt 7 Find 
7 an esa dana 7 fer nErenz. arsin cheana nirgabhada7-sumh 
sin ach rogabhadh na righ i! focheéoir .i. Cond 7 Find 7 Art Enfer 
7 rosaraighedh fon mac uile iat. 


13. © tairrnic doibh an comhairle sin do denamh, léigis an 
macamh a Ilan morgot[h]a 4s. “A feru Erezm,” ar sé, “leigidh 
damh-sa co forusta a rofemabair mo mharbad. Imirthar bas 
orm amaz/ ader fein,’ ar an macamh. Is annsin adchualadar 
geim bé 7 bean ac sirgul ’na diaigh. Ocus adconncadav chuca 
an mboin 7 an ben’san oirechtus. Suidhzs an ben eézer Find 7 
Cond Cétcathach. _ Fiarfaighzs an ben scela an faslaigh sin ar 
feraibh Erenn .i. an macamh nemurcoidech do marbad tar 
sarugud Find 7 Airt 7 Chuind. “Cdaidh iat na draigthi sin?” ar 


an ben. “Sunda,” bhar iat-som. “ Findaigh damh-sa cred an 
‘da bhuilg ud ar tebhaibh na bo .i. bolg da gach leith di.” 
“ Dar ar cubhws amh,” bhar iat-san, “ni fedamar.” “ Dofedar- 


sa,’ bhar si; “.i. enbéd tainic sund do chabazr an mbheic 
nemcinntaigh ut. Ocuws is amhlaid dogentay fria .i. an bo do 
cascairt 7 a fuil do c{[hJumzsc do thalmazz na hEirenzz 7 do 
doirsibh na Teamhrach 7 an mac d’dnocal. Et fos ata ni bhudh 
choradh’ dibh na sin do thabaz7t da bar n-uidh .i. anuair chais- 
gerthar an bo foslaigtery an da bhuilg, 7 atait [142b] da en 
inztu .i. en enchoisi 7 en da chos dég.” 


14. Ocus rocasgair an bd 7 twcadh na heoin aisti. Ocus do 
badar ag bualad a n-eiteagh a fiadhnaisi an t-sloig. “Is amhlaid 
do findfamais da tecmadh aturra cia dibh ba treisi.” Is andsin 
dofortamhlaigh en na hencoisi ar en an da cos deg. Rob’ 
ingnadh le feruibh Eres sin. “ Sibh-si wsorro emh,” ar an 
bean, “en an da cos deg, ar si, 7 an mac bec en na hénchoisi, oir 
is € ata ar an finde. Gabhaidh na draigthi ud,” ar an inghin, 
“uair budh ferdi dibh bas d’faghbhail doibh 7 crochtar lib iat.” 
Ocus nirmarbad an macamh. Iarsin tra roeirigh an ben 7 
rogairm Cond le ar fot fo leith 7 is ed adbert: “ Leig uait an 
mnai colaidh coirpe® fuil agad .i. Bécuma Cneisgel ingin Eogain 
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and the withered trees, so that its due mast and fruit, its fish, 
and its produce might be in them. And Conn placed the 
young man he had brought with him under the protection of 
Art and Finn, and the men of art, and the men of Ireland. 
Then, however, the latter did not accept that, but the kings 
. . “it at once, even Conn, and Finn, and Art Oenfer, and they 
were all outraged as regards the youth. 

13. As soon as they had finished this counsel, the young man 
cried out with a loud voice: “O men of Ireland, leave me alone 
in peace (?), since ye have agreed to slay me. Let me be put to 
death, as I shall say myself,” said the youth. Just then they 
heard the lowing of a cow, and a woman wailing continually 
behind it. And they saw the cow and the woman making 
towards the assembly. The woman sat down between Finn 
and Conn Cétchathach. She asked tidings of the attempt of the 
men of Ireland, that the innocent young man should be put to 
death in despite of Finn, and Art, and Conn. “Where are 
those druids?” “Here,” said they. “Find out for me what 
those two bags are at the cow’s sides, namely, the bag at each 
side of her.” “By our conscience,” said they, “we know not 
indeed.” “I know,” said she, “a single cow that has come here 
to save that innocent youth. And it is thus it will be done to 
her: let the cow be slaughtered, and her blood mixed with the 
soil of Ireland and with the doors of Tara, and save the boy. 
And moreover, there is something which it were more fitting for 
you to take heed to, that is, when the cow is cut up, let the two 
bags be opened, and there are two birds inside, a bird with one 


_ leg, and a bird with twelve legs.” 


14. And the cow is slaughtered and the birds taken out of her. 
And they were beating their wings in the presence of the host. 
“Tt is thus we shall discover which is the stronger if they 
encounter.” Then the one-legged bird prevailed over the bird’ 
with twelve legs. The men of Ireland marvelled at that. Said’ 
the woman, “Ye are the bird with the twelve legs, and the little 
boy the bird with one leg, for it is he who is in the right.” 
“ Take those druids there,” said the maiden, “ for it were better 
for them to die, and let them be hanged.” And the young 
man was not put to death. Then the woman rose up and called 
Conn aside, and spoke as follows: “ Put this sinful woman away 
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Inbzr ben Labradha Luathlam-ar-cloidheamh, 7 is tre imarbzs 
rodicuvidh hi a Tir Tairngaire.” “Is comairle coir sin,” ar 
Cond, “da mbeith a secnadh agum, 7 0 nach fuil, deaghrunaigh 
oraind.” “Doden,”! ar an ben, “7 as mesa mar bias,” ar si, 
“trian a heatha 7 a bleachta 7 a mesa do beith d’esbaidh na 
hEirind, gein bias si agaibh-si.”” Ocus rotimain ceilebradh doibh 
air sin, 7 roimigh 7 a mac uaithibh .i. Seghdha. Ocus targas doibh 
seoit 7 maine, 7 nirgabhsat iat. 

15. Is annsin dorala Becuma amach ar an faithche 7 atconz- 
airc sf mac Cuind ag fathimirt fithcille ar an faithche. Rob’ ole 
le hArt a bhannamha da faigsin. “ A(n é) siut Art mac Cuind?” 
ar si. “As & ummorre,’ bhar iat-so(n). “Geis dd,” bhar isi, 
“muna imre fi[th]chill rum-sa (ar) gealltaibh.” Ocws do hindisidh 
d’ Art mac Cuind sin. Ocus tucadh fi[th]chill cuca iarsin 7 
roimridar hi 7 rug Art an cécluiche. “Cluichi so ort, a ingin,”’ 
[143a] ar Art. “As edh co deimhin,” bhar isi. “ Ocus geis fort,” 
ar sé, “.i. da caithe tu biadh Eirizd nogo faghbha tt an flesc 
miledh do bi a laim Chonrigh mezc Daire a gabaz/ for(la)mus 
na hEirexz 7 an domain mhoir nogo tugair let hi (da)mh-sa 
conuigi so.” 

16. Ocus do imigh iarsin gusan mbrigh mbraenach mbrec- 
golus, 7 is ann robi Aenghus 7 a ben di (les ?) ara ghualaind 
i. Nuadhmhaisi inghin Labhradha. Cid tra acht rosir si urmhor 
sith na hErenz 7 ni fuair fis na fleisce nogo rainig sith Eogha- 
bhail 7 rofevadh failti ria ann .i. Aive inghin Eoghabhail. 
Doigh amh roba dha chomhalta fat mareen. “ Dogebha th’ iarr- 
aigh abhws,” ar si, “7 ac-siut tri cé¢cazt macamh let nogo réithi? 
tu cathraigh Chonrigh ar mullach slebi Mis.” Ocus fuaradar 
ann hi 7 rob [fJorbhailidh lesi sin. 

17. Ocus imdigh iarsin co Temhraidh 7 twe an flesc d’ Art 
7 do chuzr fona glun hi, 7 twcadh an fi[th]cill chucu 7 do imridar 
hi. Ocus dogabhsat na fir sithi a[g] goid na foirne. F (a)ighzs 
Art sin 7 as ed adubert. “ Atait na fir sithi a[g] goid na foirne 
uaind, a ingin,” ar sé, “7 ni tu beires an cluichiach iad.” “Is cluichi 
so,” bhar an ingin, “ort.” “Is ed co deimin,’ ar an macam, 
“7 beer do breath.”® “ Berad,” bhar isi, “.i. gan biadh na hErenn 
do chaithemh duit nogo tuga tu let Delbcaem ingin Morgain.” 
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from thee, even Bécuma Cneisgel, daughter of Eogan Inbir, 
and wife of Labraid Luathlam-ar-claideb, for it is through 
transgression she has been driven out of the Land of Promise.” 
“That is good counsel,” said Conn, “if I could put her away; but 
since I cannot, give us good advice.” “TI will,” said the woman, 
“for it is worse it will be, a third of its corn, and its milk, and 
its mast to be lacking to Ireland so long as she will be with you.” 
And she took leave of them then and went off with her son, 
even Segda. And jewels and treasures were offered to them, but 
they refused them. 

15. Bécuma chanced to be out on the green then, and she 
saw Conn’s son playing fidchell there. It was not agreeable for 
Art to see his enemy. “Is that Conn’s son Art?” said she. 
“It is indeed,” said they. ‘“ Gezs to him,” said she, “unless he 
play jidchel/ with me for stakes.” And this was told to Art son 
of Conn. Anda fidchell was brought to them then, and they 
played, and Art won the first game. ‘‘ This is a game on thee, 
girl,’ said Art. “That is so,” said she. “And gezs on thee,” said 
he, “if thou eat food in Ireland until thou procure the warrior’s 
wand which Curdéi son of Dare had in his hand when taking 
possession of Ireland and the great world, and fetch it to me here.” 

16. Then the girl proceeded to the dewy light-bespeckled 
brugh, wherein was Oengus, with his dear wife at his side, even 
Nuamaisi daughter of Labraid. However she searched most of 
the szdz mounds of Ireland, and found no tidings of the wand 
until she came to the szd of Eogabal, and a welcome was given 
her here from Aine, daughter of Eogabal. For indeed they 
--were two foster-sisters. “Thou wilt get thy quest here,” said 
she ; “and take yonder thrice fifty youths with thee until thou 
come to the stronghold of Curdéi on the top of Sliabh Mis.” 
And they found it there, and she was rejoiced thereat. 

17. Thereupon she set out for Tara, and she brought the 
wand to Art, and laid it upon his knees. The jdchell was 
brought to them, and they play. And the men of the szds began 
to steal the pieces. Art saw that, and said, “The sz¢dz men are 
stealing the pieces from us, girl; and it is not thou that art winning 


the game, but they.” “This is a game on thee,” said the girl. 
“ It is so indeed,” said the young man ; “and give thy judgment.” 
“7 will,” said she; “even this, that thou shalt not eat food 


in Ireland until thou bring with thee Delbchaem, the daughter 
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“Cait a fuilsi?” ar Art. “A n-oilen ar lar [in] mhara, 7 ni berair 
let a fis (nf as) mo na sin.” 


18. Imtighzs Art co hIndbir Colpa, 7 fuair curach cona 
trelam toghaidhe isin tracht ara (chind), 7 curas an curach amach 
a[g] taistill na mara o gach oilen co, aroile nogo rainic indsi alaind 
anaithnigh. Ocas ba hdlaind tuaruscbhail na hindsi sin .i. lan 
d’ fiaghublaibh 7 d’ énaibh aille 7 do bec[h]aibh beca bithaille ar 
barraibh na scoth. Tigh fiala fwrglidhe ar lar na hindsi iarna 
tuighi do (eitibh) en find, 7 corcra 7 banatrocht builidz bith[143b]- 
alaind indti im Creidhi févalaind ingin Fidhaigh Foltlebhair. 


19. Iarsin doferadh firchain failti fris, 7 tugadh biadh do, 
7 fiarfaidhter scela dé. Ocus adubairt curob a hErzwm tainic, 7 
ba mac do righ Erenn, 7 ba hArtaainm. “As fir,’ ar isi: Asa 
haithle sin tuc a laimh seicce 7 tzc inar suaithnigh co foér- 
bhrecadh do ér forrloisc[th]e tire Arabia dé, 7 gabhazs uime é, 7 
is ed do bi and a ddithin. “Is fir,” ar si, “as th Art mhac Cuind 
7 is clan o do bi a cindeagh’ do thoighech¢ sund.” Ocus tairbzres 
teora pog co dil 7 co dicra do. Oces adubazrt: “Fecaigh an 
grianan gloinighi.” Oczs rob alaind suigiudh? an grianain sin 
cona comladhaibh glonzghi 7 guna dabhachaib gan dibhagh 7 
gac[h] ni folmhuighthir dibh bithlan doridhisi. 


20. Caicis* ar mis do ’san oilen. Ceilebras iarsin don inghin, 
7 do indzs a thosca. “Is fir,” ar si, “is iat sin do thosca 7 ni 
gar dogebhthar an ingin, uair as olc an t-slighi conuigi sin, 7 
fuil muir 7 tir advud 7.da n-urmaisi tu uirre ni roithfe tu tairrsi. 
Ata fairgi mhor dorcha adrut, 7 is neimneach naimdighi an 
t-slighe fuil ann, oir is cuma dhuille an feadha fa chosaibh daine 
amaz/ nobeith gvain chatha fo chosaibh imighter an fidh sin, 
Ata gabhal mhirathmhar mhara lan do piastaibh bel-balba leth 
anall don fidh adhbhal-mhor sin. Ocus daire dluithegair 
dilgnec[h] dimhor a cind an t-sleibhe sin, 7 casan cumang ara fid 
7 tech dorcha don fidh folaightech a cizd na conaire cedna cona 
morseiser caillech 7 fothrugadh luaidhe léo ar do chind-sa, oir 
do bhi a n[d]jaz do thiachtain annso. Et ata nias doilghi na 


1 Jeo. cinneadh ? leg. suidigud 3 leg. cdicthigis 


a Read wood; cf.1. 9, supra, and § 24 blit. dense array 
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of Morgan.” “Where is she?” said Art. “In an isle amid the 
sea, and that is all the information that thou wilt get.” 

18. Artset out for Inber Colptha ; and he found a coracle with 
choice equipment on the shore before him. And he put forth 
the coracle, and travelled the sea from one isle to another until 
he came to a fair, strange island ; and fair was the character of 
that island, full of wild apples and lovely birds, with little bees 
ever beautiful on the tops of the flowers. A house, hospitable 
and noble, in the midst of the island, thatched with birds’ wings, 
white and purple, and within it a company of blooming women, 
ever beautiful, among them Creide Firalaind, daughter of Fidech 
Foltlebor. 

19. A hearty welcome was then given to him, and food set 
before him, and tidings are asked of him. And he said that he 
was come from Ireland, and that he was the King of Ireland’s 
son, and his name was Art. “That is true,’ said she. After 
that she put out her hand, and gave him a variegated mantle 
with adornments of burnished gold from Arabia, and he put it on 
him, and it was sufficient for him. “’Tis true,” said she, “that 
thou art Conn’s son Art, and it is long since thy coming here has 
been decreed.” And she gave him three kisses, dearly and fer- 
vently. And she said, “ Look at the crystal bower.” And fair 
was the site of that bower, with its doors of crystal and its 
inexhaustible vats, for, though everything be emptied out of 
them, they are ever full again. 

20. He remained a fortnight and a month in that island, 
after which he took leave of the girl, and related his errand. 
“?Tis true,” said she, “that is thine errand; and it will be no 
little time until the maiden will be found, for the way is bad 
thither, and there is sea and land between thee and her, and, 
even if thou dost reach it, thou wilt not go past it. There isa 
great ocean* and dark between thee and deadly and hostile is 
the way there ; for that wood is traversed as though there were 
spear-points of battle under one’s feet, like leaves of the forest 
under the feet of men. There is a luckless gulf of the sea full 
of dumb-mouthed beasts on this side of that immense wood. 
And an immense oak forest, dense? and thorny before that 
mountain, and a narrow path through it, anda dark house in the 
mysterious wood at the head of the same path, with seven hags 
and a bath of lead awaiting thee, for thy coming there has been 
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sin i. Ailill Dubhdedach mac Mongain Minscothaigh. Ocus ni 
cumhaing arm ni dé. Ocus atait da siair damh-sa ann .i. da 
ingin Fidhigh Foiltlebzz7.i.Finscoth [144a] 7 Aebh a n-anmanda. 
Ocus atait da chopan ana lamhaibh .i. copan lan do neim 7 
copan lan d’fin. Ocws in copan bes dot laim deis, ibh digh as 
antan rigfir a les. Ocus as fogus ‘doibh ata dun na hingine 7 
as amhlazd ata in dun sin 7 sonnach umaidhe ana timcholl. 
Ocus ata cend fir ar gac[h] én-sonn dibh sin arna marbad don 
Coincind ach madh én-gsonn amhain. Ocus Coincind ingin righ na 
Coizcind mathazr' na hin[gin]e .i. Delbhcemh inghin Mhorgain.” 

21. Et roimigh Art iarsin arna tegosc don ingin nogu rainig 
an moing mara mirathmair sin lan do piastaibh ingantacha. Ocus 
do eirgidar dé fan cwrach piasta 7 bladhmhila mora muiridhe 
do gac[h] aird fon curach. Et rogab Art mac Cuind a errad 
catha 7 comhlaind uime 7 rofregair co feithmheach fazvechair 
iat ’mon curach, 7 rogabh ’ga n-oirrleach 7 ‘ga n-athcuma co 
torcradary leis. 

22. Iarsin rainic gusan fidh fdsaigh a rabhaday na coin 
cuilind 7 na cailleacha colacha clenbrethacha, 7 rocomraiged 
aturra annsin .i. Art 7 na cailleacha. Ocus nirbha comcomh- 
land chdir dé-san na cailleacha ’ga trveghdagh 7 ’ga thebhled- 
ragh co maidin. Cidh tra acht rofortamhlazgh an gilla og 
eidighech .i. Art for an muindtir mirathmhair sin. Et roimigh 
Art lé oirbert fein nogo rainic an sliabh neimhnech n-oig7ita, 7 
is ann do bi an glend gabhlanach lan do loisgindibh ag urchoid 
ar cind chaith.2. Et rainic roime a sin co sliabh Sebh tarrsna a 
roibhe a lan do leomannaibh lebwz-mongacha ag feitheam for 
ainmindtibh an betha uile. 

23. Et rosiacht iarsin gusan abhaind n-oigveta gona® dvoichit 
ceel cumang 7 fodhmhoir milita ré cartha cloiche 7 sé ag bleith 
a fiacal risin cartha cloichi .i. Curnan Cliabhsalach. Cid tra 
acht doeirigh atwrra, 7 doigh amh do fortamhlaigh Art [144 b] ar 
an. athach co torchair leis Curnan Cliabhsalach. Ocus tainic 
roime a sin co hairma roibhe Ailill Dubhdedach mac Mo[n]gain. 
Ocus is amlazd do bi an fer sin .i. fer comlaznd cruatd é. Ocus 
ni gabad arm ¢, 7 ni loisgedh teine, 7 ni bhaidhegh tonn é. 
Lo tarrla efarra 7 Art ar imrusgail gur feradar gleic ferrdha 
foizdighi, 7 rofevsat comlann cruaidh cwrata comhamhnus. 
Ocus rogabh Ailill Dubhdedach ag tarcasdil for Art 7 ag 


1s. maith?’ ? leg, chaich 3 Ms. gono 
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fated. And there is somewhat more grievous still, even Ailill 
Dubhdedach son of Mongan Minscothach, And weapon cannot 
harm him. And there are two sisters of mine there, daughters 
of Fidech Foltlebor, Finscoth and Aeb theirnames. There are two 
cups in their hands—a cup filled with poison, and one filled with 
wine. And the cup which is on thy right hand drink therefrom 
when thou hast need. And near at hand is the stronghold of the 
maiden. Thus it is, with a palisade of bronze round about it, 
and a man’s head on every stake of it, after being slain by 
Coinchend, save on one stake alone. And Coinchend daughter 
of the king of the Coinchind, the mother of the girl, even 
Delbchaem daughter of Morgan.” 

21. Artthen set out after he had been instructed by the girl 
until he came to the crest of that hapless sea full of strange beasts. 
And on all sides the beasts and great sea-monsters rose up around 
the coracle. And Art son of Conn donned his battle attire, and 
engaged them warily and circumspectly. And he began to 
slaughter them and maim them until they fell by him. 

22. After that he came to the forest wild where the Coin- 
cuilind and the wicked, perverse hags were, and Art and the 
hags encountered. It was not a fair encounter for him, the 
hags piercing and hacking at him until morning. Nevertheless 
the armed youth prevailed over that hapless folk. And Art 
went on his way using his own judgment until he came to the 
venomous icy mountain; and the forked glen was there full of 
toads, which were lying in wait for whoever came there. And 
he passed thence to Sliabh Saeb beyond, wherein were full 

_many lions with long manes lying in wait for the beasts of the 
whole world. 

23. After that he came to the icy river, with its slender 
narrow bridge, and a warrior giant with a pillar-stone, and he 
grinding his teeth on it, namely, Curnan Cliabhsalach. Never- 
theless they encountered, and belike indeed Art overcame the 
giant, so that Curnan Cliabhsalach fell by him. And he went 
thence to where Ailill Dubhdedach son of Mongan was. And 
’tis thus that man was, a fierce champion was he ; no weapon 
would harm him, or fire burn him, or water drown him. Then 
Art and he took to wrestling, and they made a manly.... 
combat, a stern, heroic, equally-sharp fight. And Ailill Dubh- 
dedach began abusing Art, and hey were haranguing one another, 
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imagallaim ara cheile. Ocus rofortamhlazg Art for an athach co- 


toracht a chend da chul mheighe. Ocus roairg sé an dun iarsin 
7 rogabh sé a bean 7 dofuabazy dochar do chur for a mhnai no. 
gur mhuin si dé dun Morgain 7 Tir na nIngnad. 


24. Is annsin bai an Coiscizd Cendfada .i. ben Morgain 7 
nert cet indti a lathair chatha no comhlaind, et ingin Cowchruith 
righ na Coincend hi fein. Et do gellsat na draighthi disi cibe 
uair dogentai tochmharc a hingine co fuidhedh si bas annsin. 
Conadh aire sin do marbad si gac{h] fear dothigeadh do thoch- 
mhare a hingine. Ocus is i roindil na cailleacha 7 fot[h]rugadh 
luaighi leo ara cind. Ocws is { roindil Cwrnan Cliabhsalach mac 
Duscadha .i. doirrseoir tighi Morgain. Ocuws isi do indill Oilill 
Duibhdedach mac Mozgain ar cind Airt mezc Cuind, doigh 
rothiucfadh Art mac Cuind isin eachtra sin do thochmha7c na 
hingine mar do tairrngaireadh dé. Ocws is i roindill na heich 
neimhe 7 an droichit oighrita 7 an fidh dorcha cova conaibh 
cuilind 7 an sa :::: lond loiscind, 7 an sliabh lan do leomanaibh, 
7 gabhal mhuiridhe mhirathmhar. 


25. Et as amlaid rainic Art ’san dunagh robi diaraigh! .i. 
d(un) Morgain. Ocusba suairc an dunagh sin. Ocus is amlaidh 
do bi 7 sonnach alaind umhaidhe ana timcill 7 (ti)gh fiala 
fairsinga 7 pilaid mhaisech mor(a:::) ar lar anbhaile. Grianan 
gasta glanedvo(chta) [145 @] arna suigwdh* ar enchois uas an 
mbaile a cevtairde a mbai an ingin sin. Brat uaine ezdatha 
uimpe, 7 dealg dir isin brat osa bruinde, 7 folt firalaind forordha 
fuirre. Da fabya dubha dorchaidhe le rosc glas ruithenta ana 
cind ; corp snechtaighi sithgel aice. Et ba halaind an ingin sin, 
eter cruth 7 chéill 7 gais 7 gves 7 genus 7 ordavcus. Is annsin 
roraidh an ingin, “ Tainic enoglach don baile aniugh® 7 ni fil isin 
domun enoglach is aille delb na ’s ferry tuaruscbazd/ na sé. “Is 
fir,” ar si, “is e sin Art, 7 is cian atdthar ’ga furraidhé. Ocus 
rachat-sa,” ar si, “a tech fo leith, 7 tabazr Art isin ngrianan, oir 
is écail lem an Choincend do imirt bhais fair 7 do thabazrt a 
chind ar an cuaille folam ata ’mon dun.” 


26. Luidh Art iarsin isin ngrianan 7 0 ’tchonnairc an bana- 


A Bre in a nae 
leg. Viarraidh 2 leg. suidigud 3 leg, indiu. 
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But Art overcame the giant, so that his head came off the back of 
his neck. After that he wrecked the stronghold ; and he seized his 
wife, and he sought to do her injury until she told him the way 
to Morgan’s stronghold, and the Land of Wonders, 

24. It was there Coinchend Cendfada, Morgan’s. wife, 
was ; and she had the strength of a hundred in battle or 
conflict. She was the daughter of Conchruth, king of the 
Coinchind. And the Druids had foretold her that if ever her 
daughter should be wooed, in that same hour she would die. 
Therefore, she put to death everyone that came to woo her 
‘daughter. And it was she that had organized the hags with 
the bath of lead to meet him, and Curnan Cliabhsalach son 
of Duscad, the door-keeper of Morgan’s house. And it was she 
that had put Ailill Dubhdedach in the way of Art son of Conn, 
because Art would come on that expedition to woo her daughter, 
-as it had been foretold him. And it was she that had contrived 
the venomous steeds,? and the icy bridge, and the dark forest 
‘with the Coincuilind and the . . . toads, and the mountain full 
-of lions, and the hapless sea-gulf. 

25. Thus came Art to the stronghold which he was in quest 
-of, even Morgan’s stronghold, and pleasant it was. A fair 
palisade of bronze was round about it, and houses hospitable 
-and extensive, and a stately palace .... in the midst of the 
stead. An ingenious, bright, shining bower set on one pillar 
over the stead, on the very top, where that maiden was. She had 
-a green cloak of one hue about her, with a gold pin in it over 
her breast, and long, fair, very golden hair. She had dark-black 
eyebrows, and flashing grey eyes in her head, and a snowy- 
white body. Fair was the maiden both in shape and intelli- 
gence, in wisdom and embroidery, in chastity and nobility. 
And the maiden said: “A warrior has come to the stead 
to-day, and there is not in the world a warrior fairer in form, or 
of better repute.” “It is true,” said she, “he is Art; and it is 
long since we have been preparing for him. And I will go into 
_a house apart,” said she, “and do thou bring Art into the bower ; 
for I fear lest the Coinchend may put him to death, and have his 
chead placed on the vacant stake before the stronghold.” 

26. With that Art went into the bower, and when the 


a Not previously mentioned. 
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trochi e, doferadh failti fris 7 doronad umalfosdig dé. Doriac[h]t 
an Coincind iarsin 7 dd ingin Fidhaigh lé .i. Aebh 7 Finscoth le 
do dail na neime 7 an fiza ar Art. 


27. Imthus na Coincinde, do eirigh an banghaisgedhach 7 
do gabh a tvelamh uimpe 7 do fuagair comrac ar Art, 7 gurbh 
e Art nirbho hoptach irgaile 6. Ocws do gabh a errad catha 7 
comlazun uime, 7 ni fada corfortamlazgh an gilla og eidighach sin 
ar Coincind, co toracht a ceand da cuil mheighi, 7 do c[h]azra 
cend ar an cuaille folamh do bi ’sa dun. 


28. Scela Airt meze Cuind 7 Delbhchaimhe ingine Morgain. 
Do loighsit an oidhche sin co subhach somenwenach 7 an dun uile 
for a comus o beg co mor nogu toracht Morgan .i. righ Tire na 
nIngnad, doigh amh ni-roibhe Morgan ann an tan sin. Is ann 
tra tainic Morgan co fezrg lanmhoir do dighailt a dhuin 7 a 
deghmhna for Art mac Cuind. Rofuagair comrac for Art. Ocus 
do cirigh an macam 7 do gab a errad comraic uime .i. inar suairc 
srollaighi uime, 7 an mbanfuatroic mbrecéolws do or orloisc[th]e 
re imtws a medoin. -Ocus do gabwstar a dondcathbhar[r] 
digvais dergoirima cheand. Et do ghabhasciath mbocoidec{h] 
mbancorcra ar sduaighleirg a droma. Et do gabh a c[h]loidemh 
clais-lethan co izdill gorm, et do gab a dha Sleigh crvandr[e]amhra 
crochbhuighi, 7 indsaighzs cach a chele dibh .i. Art 7 Morgan 
mar dha damh dilind no mar dha leoman no mar dha bhuinde 
bratha. Ocus rofortamlazgz Art ar Morgan, 7 nirscar ris co 
toracht a cend da chul mheighi. Ocus gabaés Art annsin braighde 
muindtire Morgaim, 7 forlamhus Tire na nIngnadh, 7 tinolaigh 
or 7 airged in tire ar cheana, 7 dorat sin uile don ingin .i. do 
Delbhcaim inghif{n] Morgazn. 


29. Badar annsin mair 7 r[e]Jachtairegha da eis as tir, 7 ruc-sazz 
an ingin leis co hErzvzn. Ocus is € port do gabhsat ag Beind 
Etaiz. Ocus 0 doriachtadar an port adubazrt an inghin, “ Imigh- 
si,” ar si, “co Temhrazg 7 abair re Bécuma ingin Eogazz na 
fuirighedh a Temrazg ach imthiged asti co hobanz 7 corob ole 
in sev da fuagartar di Temrazg d’fagail.” 


30. Et tainic Art roime co Teamhrazg 7 roferadh failti fris, 
7 mi.roibh a Teamhrazg nech ris nar mhaith a theacht ach an ben 
bheth bronach Bécuma. (Cid tra) acht do fuagair Art don 
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women-folk saw him they made him welcome, and his feet 
were bathed. After that came the Coinchend, and the two 
daughters of Fidech along with her,-Aebh and Finscoth, for to 
pour out the poison and the wine for Art. 

27. As for the Coinchend: the amazon arose and put on her 
fighting apparel, and challenged Art to combat. And it was 
not Art who refused a fight ever. So he donned his fighting 
gear, and before long the armed youth prevailed over the 
Coinchend; and her head came off from the back of her neck, 
and he placed it on the vacant stake in front of the fortress. 

28. Now concerning Art son of Conn and Delbchaem 
daughter of Morgan. That night they lay down merry, and in 
good spirits, the whole stronghold in their power, from small to 
great, until Morgan king of the Land of Wonders arrived ; for 
indeed he was not there at the time. Then, however, Morgan 
arrived, full of wrath, to avenge his fortress and his good wife on 
Artson of Conn. He challenged Art to combat. And the young 
man arose, and put on his battle-harness, even his pleasant, satin 
mantle, and the white light-speckled apron of burnished gold 
about his middle. And he put his fine dark helmet of red gold 
on his head. And he took his fair, purple, embossed shield on 
the arched expanse of his back. And he took his wide-grooved 
sword with blue hilt, and his two thick-shafted, red-yellow spears, 
and they attacked each other, Art and Morgan, like two enor- 
mous stags, or two lions, or two waves of destruction. And Art 
overcame Morgan, and he did not part from him until his head 
had come off his neck. After which Art took hostages of 
Morgan’s people, and also possession of the Land of Wonders. 
And he collected the gold and silver of the land also, and 
gave it all to the maiden, even Delbchaem daughter of 
Morgan. 

29. The stewards and overseers followed him from the land, 
and he brought the maiden with him to Ireland. And they 
landed at Ben Edair. When they came into port, the maiden 
said: “Hasten to Tara, and tell to Bécuma daughter of 
Eogan that she abide not there, but to depart at once, for it 
is a bad hap if she be commanded to leave Tara.” 

30. And Art went forward to Tara, and was made welcome. 
And there was none to whom his coming was not pleasing, but 
the wanton and sorrowful Bécuma. But. Art ordered the 
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mhnai cholaid sin Temhair d’[f]agbaz/. Ocus roeirigh si co 
hobanz acaintech (a fijadhnwse fer nErewx gan comrad gan 
ceilebhradh nogu riacht Beizd Edaiz. 

31. Scela na hingine (Delbchaime). Do cweridh faighi 7 fir 
eola 7 righruire d’ferthain failti frisin inghin, 7 tancatar rom(pa) 
co Temhrazg don t-sez 7 don t-Sol(ud). Ocws robadar maithi fer 
nErenn a[g] fiarfaighi a eachtra dhé, 7 do freagur Art doibh 7 


dorinde an laigh. 
Eachtra Airt mezc Cuizd 7 tochmhare Delbhchaime ingine 


Morgain comuice sin. 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 
(Zhe numbers refer to the paragraphs.) 


Aeb d. of Fidech Foltlebor, 20. 

Ailill Dubdedach ‘of the black teeth,” s. of Mongan 
Minscothach, 20, 23, 24. 

Aine d. of Eogabal, 16. Cézr Anmann, § 41. 

Art Oenfer s. of Conn, assim. 


Bécuma Cneisgel ‘ of the white skin,’ d. of Eogan Inbir, 
4 et pass. 

Bres, 1. CA. 104, 105. 

Brislind Binn ‘ the melodious,’ k. of Norway, I. 


Coinchend Cennfada ‘of the long head,’ w. of Morgan 
and d. of Conchruth king of the Coinchind, 20 sqq. 

Coinchind ‘ dog’s-heads,’ 20, 24 sq. 

Coincuilind ‘ dogs of holly’ (?), 22, 24. 

Conchruth k. of the Coinchind, 24. 

Conn Cétchathach, dasszmm. 

Creide Firalaind ‘truly beautiful,’ d. of Fidech Folt- 
lebor, 18. 

Crimthand Nia Nair, 1. CA. 106. 

Cromdes, Conn’s druid, 8. 

Curnan Cliabhsalach ‘ of the foul chest,’ s. of Duscad, 
23, 24. 

Curéi mac Daire, 15, 16. 


Daire Degamra ‘ the noble,’ s. of Fergus Fialbrethach, 9 
Delbchaem ‘fair shape,’ d. of Morgan, 6, 16 sqq. 
, Duscad ‘ wakeful,’ doorkeeper of Morgan, 24. 


_ 


rGs 


Eithne Taebhfoda ‘ of the long side,’ wife of Conn, r. 
Eogan Inbir, 3, 5. See Serglige Conculaind, 38 sqq. 
Eogabal, 16, CA. 41. 


Ethach Find ‘the fair,’ vecte Echaid Feidlech, 1. CA. 
102, 104. 
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sinful woman to leave Tara. And she rose up straightway 
lamenting in the presence of the men of Ireland, without a 
word of leave-taking, until she came to Ben Edair. 

31. As for the maiden Delbchaem, the seers, and the wise 
men, and the chiefs were sent to welcome her, and they came to 
Tara luckily and auspiciously. And the nobles of Ireland 


asked tidings of his adventures from Art ; and he answered 


them, and made a lay. 
_ Thus far the Adventures of Art son of Conn, and the Court- 
ship of Delbchaem daughter of Morgan. 


(Zhe numbers refer to the paragraphs.) 


Feidlimid Rechtmar, I. 

Feradach Findfechtnach, 1. 

Fergus Fialbrethach ‘ generous,’ 7. 

Fergus Findliath ‘the grey,’ 3. 

Fidech Foltlebor ¢ of the long hair,’ 18, 20, 26. 
Finn s. of Cumall, 11-13. 

Finscoth d. of Fidech Foltlebor, 20. 


Gzei Gormsuileach ‘ blue-eyed,’ 3. 
Gaidiar s. of Manannan, 3. 


Ilbrec s. of Manannan, 3. 


Labraid Luathlam-ar-claidebh ‘ swift-hand on sword,’ 3, 


4, 14, 16. 
Lodan s. of Ler, 3, 9. 
Lothar, 1. CA. 104, 105. 
Lugaid Riabh nDerg, I. 


Manannan s. of Ler, 3. 
Mongan Minscothach ‘ tender blossom,’ 20, 23. 
Morgan k. of the Land of Wonders, 20 sqq. 


Nar, 1. CA. 104, 105. 

Nuamaisi d. of Labraid and w. of Oengus, 4, 16. 

Oengus of the Brugh, 4. 

Rigru Roisclethan ‘ large-eyed,’-d. of Lodan, and wife of 
Daire Degamra, 9. 

Segda Saerlabraid ‘noble of speech,’ s. of Daire Degamra, 
o'sqq- 

Tuathal Techtmar, I. 


Akt Die 9 


IRISH LAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 


ONSIDERABLE prejudice was excited against the scheme 

of land tenure in Ireland by constant references to it by 

all English officials as a filthy, damnable, and extortionate custom, 

hateful to God and man, but without giving any particulars of 

the system. On the confiscation of Munster in 1586 it became, 

however, necessary to know the position of the tenants on the 

escheated estates. For the first time some actual details are 
then given. 

It was then found that the land system was regulated after 
the manner of a highly complicated and civilized society. Every 
important landowner had a lawyer trained in Oxford or London, 
as conversant with English as with Irish law. Feoffments, 
mortgages, trusts, leases, evidences of title, were as common in 
Ireland as in England, and were executed with such skill that 
the English lawyers could find no flaw in them.?. The rules of 
succession varied. Some freeholders “ claim to succeed by 
tanistry, some by inheritance.’ 

These developments, doubtless, chiefly happened in the richer 
soils. In one of the poorer tracts, the O’Sullivan territory,‘ 
“being no good farm land, but all valleys, cragged rocks, and 
hills,” we have a brief description of the old customs. One 
quarter of the land, “the lord’s portion,” which did never alter, 
was there allotted to the chief, with all the castles. About a 
quarter was set apart for the maintenance of a royal family—the 
tanist, the next to him in succession, and certain cousins and 


This paper was originally drawn up for the use of the Royal Commission on 
Congested Districts. It is printed here (with some additions) in the hope that 
students of Land Tenure may give their aid in clearing up an obscure and important 
subject. 

*C.S.P. 1586, p..99; 1587, p. 406; 1588, p.552. Tr. relat. to Ireland: Statute 
of Kilkenny, p. 73. : 

8 Jbid. 1588, p. 536. 

4 Ibid. 1587, p. 364. 
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kinsmen to the lord, “as their shares of old ancient custom to 
live upon.” The order of the Irishry was to give a living 
to every gentleman of the sept whose fathers or grandfathers 
were lords of the countries When the name did augment, 
everyone’s portion was diminished to give living to the new 
comer ; and if the name diminished, the portion of the deceased 
was divided among the out-livers. The remaining half of the 
land was held by the chief branches of the O’Sullivans. The 
population here lived, not by the land, but by the fishing industry, 
and paid tax to the chief on their boats. . 

The land system—however expanded and modified as need 
required—always preserved its distinctive Irish character. 

Three divisions of land are mentioned by the State Papers 
in Munster :— 


1. The “chief's demesne”’—land which he held for life as 
chief—lay round his main castles. 

2. “Free land” was the land held by freeholders at a fixed 
rent, and free from other charges. 

3. “Chargeable lands” were the farms on which taxes or 
charges could be levied for the public service. 

These lands were occupied by four distinct classes of 
farmers :— 

1. On the demesnes cf the chiefs and other lords there were 
tenants who had agreements for one, two, or three years. 

2. On the tribe-lands some “ freeholders ” held their land 
without any payment of rent, giving only suit of court. 

3. Other freeholders paid a “certain” rent in money. 

4. Another class paid an “uncertain” rent in supplies 
required for the chief and his household, or for administration, 
public works, or defence of the country. 

We find these four classes not only in Munster, but in Ulster 
and Connacht; and in all provinces the land system was the 
same. 

1. The chief’s demesne was occupied by his personal followers 
and servants ; the graziers and the farmers who tilled the chief's 
land and supplied his household with provisions ; the factors 
who conducted his trade; his kerntye or overseers ; the body- 


» Cork Arch. Soc. Journal, June, 1906, p. 67. 
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guard maintained for his protection and for police purposes— 
in fact, the young men of the kindred who entered the army or 
the civil service of the country. The chief could allot a part of 
the demesne lands? to a tenant “as his portion of living by the 
name of Kinfinaghes,”? according to the Irish custom for certain 
yearly rent (“which custom is in the nature of tenancy-at-will,” 
added the English for better ease of confiscation). Where a fixed 
money-rent was paid besides the personal service, these tenants 
seem sometimes to have aspired to the position of freeholder. 
The general practice, however (as we find it in Ulster), was nota 
lease of land, but a grant of cows. “ There is no certain portion 
of land set by the traitor Tyrone to any of his tenants that paid 
him rents.”* But the cows which he gave to a tenant “grazed 
on his lands at the rate of 74a quarter le year,” to be paid either 
in money, or in oats, oatmeal, butter, hogs, and muttons. Some 
of those “ tenants ” had their cows and grazing as payment for 
military service, such as Tyrone’s hired “horsemen,” the Quinns, 
Hangans, Conelands, and Devlins, who then owed no rent ; and 
if they made gifts of provisions to the chief, it “was rather at the 
discretion of the givers, who strove who should give most to gain 
Tyrone’s favour, than for any due claim he had to demand the 
same.” Twice a year, at May Day and Hallow-tide, the cows 
on which rent was due were counted all in one day by Tyrone’s 
officers or sergeants. Ifthe tenant wished to give up his contract, 
he returned the stock ; or the landlord withdrew it under strict 
legal conditions. Contracts were usually renewed or revised on 
May Day, once in every one, two, or three years, to the tenant’s 
satisfaction* The method had the convenience that if the 
follower found he could get better terms elsewhere he was free 
to go. If,on the other hand, a chief died, his successor was able 
at will to renew or alter the existing agreements for military and 
other service. 

All tenants who held on short and renewable contracts were 
arbitrarily classed together by the English as denxants-at-wrll, 
“ This rent,” they also said, “is wucertain, because by the custom 
of the country the tenants may remove from one lord to another 


_—- 


1C.S.P. 1589, 201-3, 256. 

* Cion fineaéaiy (?), ‘share of inheritance’ (?). 
3 Kilk. Arch. Soc., 1855, Nov., p. 425, n. 2. 
+C.S.P, 1592, p.-528, 
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every half year.” The English term of “ tenants-at-will ” was 
entirely misleading with regard to Irish tenants under either 
short contract or “uncertain” rents (class 1 or class 4). The 
term was used for greater convenience in seizing lands. The 
planters had a personal interest in giving a tenancy that name, 
because of their doctrine that all land held “at will” could be 
summarily confiscated by the Crown, and granted to them 
without any process of law at all.’ 

The system of short contracts was extremely popular among 
the people, if we may judge by the anxiety of the planters to 
abolish it, and compel the Irish to settle on their estates for 
terms of twenty-one years ;° in practice it worked as a system 
of tenant-at-tenant’s-will, not of tenant-at-landlord’s-will, 

During the sixteenth century the number of military followers 
on the chiefs’ land must inevitably have increased out of propor- 
tion to the farmers and traders, when the natural order and 
progress of the country were destroyed and perverted by some 
seventy years of continuous war with the English for the land. 

2. Certain “ freeholders ” on the tribal lands outside the chief’s 
demesne paid no rent, but only suit of court.*| Among these 
were the heads of the leading original families of the tribe: the 
head of a branch of the O’Neills, for example, held Slew Sise as 
a freeholder in such full possession that Henry VIII had no 
legal right to include this territory in his grant of Tir-Eoghain 
to Earl Con. There were also hereditary officials, physicians, 
judges, historians, and the like, who had the land for their 
services. 

3. Other freeholders paid a fixed rent in money or cattle. 
The usual sum was Ios. a ploughland; that is, 1@. an acre for 
120 acres of good land, in which neither bog, wood, nor waste 
was counted. No rent or tax for bad land had ever been paid in 
Ireland till Elizabeth demanded it against universal resistance.® 
In rough country the ploughland, counting mountain and wood, 
might include 440 or 480 acres.’ 


1 Kilk, Arch. Soc., Nov. 1885, p. 425, n. *. 
2C.S.P. 1589, pp. 130, 283; 1592, p. 528. 

3 Jbid, 1589, p. 249. 

4 Ibid. 1589, 248-9. 

5 [bid. 1592, 488. 

8 Jbid. 1588, 528. 

7 Car. II. 286. C.S.P. 1589, 132%-1587, 405. 
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The practice in Munster seems to have been that which the 
FitzGeralds had found existing in 1170, and had left unchanged 
till 1586. The rent was of the nature of a land-tax, and was not 
calculated up to the value of the land. An Englishman who 
acquired farms in 1570 immediately raised the 10s. rent to 
53s. 4d.; it was calculated in 1580 that a fine might be set by 
the English of £10 and a rent of £2; or a rent of £4 with 
military service ; in 1586 Elizabeth gave orders to raise the rent 
to 3d. instead of 1d. an acre, to be paid for good and bad land 
alike ; and in 1590 the London lawyers advised that rents fixed 
by jury in Ireland should be increased fourfold.1_ Land which 
paid a fixed money rent was apparently free from any demand 
for “uncertain” charges.’ 

The planters held two views of Irish rents. They approved 
the “Irish” rents they were asked to pay as tenants; they 
scorned the “ Irish” rents they received as landlords. In their 
opinion “a pretty farm” * of several hundred acres, witha rent of 
1d, on every acre of arable land listed, would be “a fit match for 
younger brothers . . . sufficient to yield wherewith to make 
a friend drink.” But they were disgusted with the cheap rents 
fixed by custom for their native tenants. “Irish rents,” they 
said, “ will not maintain English diet and apparel.”* Such was 
the “extortion” of Irish chiefs, which must be replaced, they had 
urged, by the “justice” of English landlords. 

4. Freeholders on lands called “ chargeable” paid what were 
called “uncertain rents.”*> On this account the English at- 
tempted to class them as tenants-at-will, and to claim the whole 
“chargeable” land for the Crown. These “rents,” however, 
were in fact of the nature of taxes, raised “without bargaining, 
setting, or letting of the land, or any mention of the same.” 

They included such charges as provisions for the chief’s 
household, men and horses for building forts and bridges, or 
maintaining the highway ; a convocation of all the inhabitants 
to help to pay the earl’s debts, or supply him with money for 
war, release from captivity, or some such cause; or the main- 


1 Car, I. 417. Car. II. 286. Life of MacCarthy, 155. 
Cone 5 Oss pao Ss 

’Smith’s Tract in MacDonnells of Antrim. 

“C.S.P. 1593, 145. 

5 [bid. 1587, p. 262. 
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tenance of public officers such as the Kerntye—overseers and 
controllers of the sergeants who kept the boundaries of estates. 
supervised the pastures, and collected the revenue.! 

These taxes were matters to be regulated by the chief’s 
council and the assemblies. A common phrase of the Irish, 
“Defend me and spend me” (which puzzled English inter- 
preters, and was explained by various fancy meanings) was a 
formula to render the idea,“ No taxation without protection.” 
The sums were assessed at the chief’s sole will, the English 
said in arguing for confiscation; but this seems part of the 
tenant-at-will and easy confiscation argument. Where particulars 
are given the charges seem calculated in an orderly manner on 
certain values.” The chief could distrain for the amount, but 
could not dispossess the freeholder, or himself assume property 
in the farm. In 1588 freeholders on chargeable lands claimed 
inheritance in them for over 400 years, since the time of the 
Irish kings, before the coming of the FitzGeralds. 

The same general system of land tenure can be traced 
throughout Connacht. In O’Rourke’s country over 2,000 acres 
were set apart for “the ordinary forces and strength of men to 
serve in wars,” who were not billeted on the country, and received 
no wages but this land and a share of the spoils in war. Besides 
this there was the chief's own demesne, freehold land, and charge- 
able land. The rent was here also Ios. the ploughland or 
quarter, and there was not a single acre which was not “ ownered 
properly by one or other, and each man knows what belongs to 
himself.” No tax was paid on waste land, even if it lay waste 
for only halfa year. A “yearly flitting” of tenants was usual 
on May-day, a custom which had evidently increased enormously 
with the arbitrary re-division and cessing on Irish lands by the 
English invaders: “the cess and vexation of the soldiers make 
the labouring man careless of his tillage and husbandry, holding 
as good to play for nothing as to work for nothing, the soldiers 
consuming the fruit of his labour.” 

Under the Irish system of land tenure, the farmer had a 


1Car. III. 72. O’Grady Cat. Mss..81. C.S.P. 1589, 203. 
2C,S.P. 1588, p. 534; 1587, p. 365. FM., p. 1804, n.>. 
3C.S.P. 1592, 464, 470, 481-2. Car. II. 405-6. 

4C.S.P. 1588, 545. 
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practical and equitable remedy against a chief who attempted 
extortion.' 

“Tf the tenants would come to the lord and say, I will pay 
for no more for my land than for this quantity, and name it, 
then the lord may use the remain as his own, and convert the 
profits thereof to his own use, until the said tenant would take 
the same, and undertake to answer all charge out of it. 

“Tf the lord would let out for rent of corn or money, that 
parcel of land so seized upon by him during the continuance 
thereof in his hands, the usual tenant, whom they term the 
freeholder thereof, should have the fourth part of the said corn, 
or money rent, yearly of the lord. 

“The land is not chargeable with any arrearages as long as 
it is waste, by reason the lord had the profit of the grass, wood, 
and pasture thereof during the waste.”! In either case the 
farmer could whenever he chose. re-enter on the land and agree 
to pay the stipulated charge. 

It is usual to give lists of the levies which might be made on 
Irish farms, and to depict the state of the tenants liable to this 
mass of exactions; but it seems in fact that the farmer was 
protected in two ways: (@) the various levies were divided among 
the lands in definite order, and not all heaped on one farm 3 
(0) the chief who could claim entertainment for an unlimited 
number of men was limited in ¢¢me, that is, to twenty-four hours 
in the year, or three meals in the year, and so on. The law 
seems to have been strictly carried out. English officials who 
inquired in 1586 asserted that Desmond* had never taken any 
rents from any farm, save the particular due that ought to be 
levied on that farm. “ He did not deal as a tyrant by extortion, 
but took a noble of some, ten shillings of others, and of some 
but only suit of court, and so held an equal course with 
everyone according to his tenure.” Thirty years earlier it was 
proved in court by the oldest witnesses that Kildare had never 
exacted illegal levies such as the King’s officers were in the 
habit of doing. In Ulster there is the indirect evidence of three 


UC.SiB. 1587, ip. 262% 

* Ibid. 1589, p. 203. See note appended. 
3 Ibid. 1589, p. 249. 
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hundred farmers passing over from the English Pale into 
Shane O’Neill’s territory for better security.) 

There was nothing the Irish valued more than the secure 
tenure of a family on its holding. As the chief could not 
dispossess the farmer, so the farmer could not permanently 
alienate his land by mortgage. It appears that by Irish custom 
mortgages might be held void that limited a certain time of 
redemption, and did not leave a liberty at all times to the 
mortgager or his heirs to redeem their lands.? 

It should be noted that under the Irish system there was no 
Peasants’ War. Also that there is no record of any Irish people 
accepting the help of the English to deliver them from 
extortionate exactions of their lords. The only adherents the 
English found in their wars were individual chiefs who hoped to 
secure independence for themselves and a title for their sons, 
and illegitimate claimants who hoped to acquire an inheritance. 
These chiefs had in all cases to be protected from their people 
by English soldiers. 

There is also evidence that the Irish land tenure allowed a 
high degree of tillage. The industry and thrift of the Irish 
earth-tillers, who had been called by the English “ luskish 
loiterers,’ was found by the adventurers to be so remarkable 
that it hindered the effective planting of the country by the 
English—English labour being less profitable to the landlord 
than Irish. “ There be no better earth-tillers, nor more obedient 
than they be.” “The common people will surely yield more to 
Her Majesty than English people can do.” “TI fear,’ wrote 
Smith, “the sweetness which the owners shall find in the Irish 
churl giving excessively, will hinder the country much in the 
peopling of it with the English nation.”® The Deputy on a 
journey south‘ was surprised at finding the ground so well 
tilled, the fields so orderly fenced, the towns so frequently 
(crowdedly) inhabited, and the highways and paths so well 
beaten, and explained it by the fact that this was a place where 
the Queen’s armies had not yet come. The export of corn from 


1 MS. Record Office, State Paper, Ireland, February 8, 1561. 
2 Ceska 1508, 552. 
3 Ibid. 1587, p. 405-6. State Papers, ii.415. C.S.P. 1595, 194-5. MacDonnells 
of Antrim. : 
4 Dae ibe, Fynes Morison, 77. 
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Cork! in 1580 was reckoned at 10,000 quarters. The export of 
linen yarn was yet more remarkable, and indicates extensive 
cultivation. 

The general riches and diffusion of prosperity are shown by 
the large sums of money taken by the English in the first years 
of their occupation of any province. There was a surprising 
volume of trade from all the Irish ports ; and the wealth of the 
chiefs, which was very considerable, was largely drawn from 
commerce. MacWilliam of Lower Connacht, for example, had 
fifty householders in Galway, the trading centre of the West. 

It would seem on the whole that the “rent” of the Irish 
farmer was of the nature of a tax: that it did not imply either 
in freehold or in chargeable lands a partnership in the land of 
the superior to whom it was paid: that the freeholders were 
held to have an indestructible right in their farms, which could 
under no circumstances whatever be finally confiscated into the 
hands of the chief: and that the practices of rack-renting, of 
tenants-at-will in the English sense, or of ejectment from land, 
were not used in Ireland. Land regulations were settled at an 
assembly of the people. “It is a great abusion and reproach,” 
the Attorney-General Davies wrote of the English inhabiting 
the Pale, “that the laws and statutes made in this land are not 
observed nor kept, after the making of them, eight days ; which 
matter is one of the destructions of Englishmen of this land ; 
and divers Irishmen doth observe and keep such laws and 
statutes which they make upon hills in their country, firm and 
stable, without breaking them for.any favour or reward.” We 
have evidence of the entire consent of the people in the vigour 
with which they maintained the whole social and territorial 
custom during long years in which the chiefs and their heirs 
were banished or imprisoned. 

The confiscation of Munster was in 1586. A claim was 
immediately made by the planters to have the right of seizing 
into their own hands three-fourths of the land of every free- 
holder, on the plea that “chargeable land” was the direct 
property of the chief They justified this plea by the custom, 
as we have seen, that when a farmer resigned his land in lieu of 


1 Car. IL. 286. 
* C.S.P. 1587, p. 262; 1589, pp. 256-7; 1589, pp. 248-9. 
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taxes, the lord might let it and keep for the time three-quarters 


of the rent. The two conditions—the voluntary act of the tenant 
in giving it over to the chief as fallow land instead of taxes, 
and his right of re-entry—were ignored in this arbitrary claim. 
The Irish refused to admit any right to such confiscation. In 
1588 an English Commission’ of Judges and Law Officers was 
appointed to decide the numerous land disputes that had arisen 
——eight Englishmen from London, and four Anglo-Irish Judges 
of the Dublin Courts. They sat less than two weeks, and heard 
eighty-two appeals in a foreign tongue, giving judgment in all 


‘cases for the Queen. During the same time they affirmed the 


claim of the Government to seize the freeholders’ lands, and, 
returning to London, gave their judicial decision that the Queen 
might justly without further question take up into her own 
hands three-fourths of all the freeholders’ property for the use 
of the undertakers, and added advice that any further claims of 
the Irish should be heard only in London, so as to give the 
Queen “less cost and best satisfaction”: the Irish meanwhile, 
“in a manner fallen into despair, being not able for want of 
ability to have recourse unto Her Highness.” 

The freeholders, summoned before a new Commission,’ were 
required to make a voluntary “compromise,” that all who held 
land by tradition should yield up three-fourths of their land, 
reserving one-fourth free of charge, save the head rent ; while 


‘those who had written evidences of title should surrender two- 


thirds, and keep one-third in the same way. They were given 
two days’ respite to consider the question. The tenants agreed 
together that they would yield to no “composition,” since the 


chargeable land was their own lawful inheritance. 


The Irish fell back on a further line of defence, and claimed 
that as their titles to the land were antecedent to the coming of 
the Desmonds, they could not be touched by any Desmond’s 
attainder. This plea was ignored, or was only used to create 
and magnify a supposed strife between the Irish and the Anglo- 
Irish FitzGeralds. 

There was less ceremony observed in the confiscations of 
Connacht. 


1C.S.P. 1588, 497, 548-53; 1588, 31-2, 60. 
2 Ibid. 1589, 248; 1588, 52, 76, 60. 
3 [bid. 1589, 248. 
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Confiscation and the land settlement which followed it were 
extolled as bringing for the first time into Irish barbarism the 
‘principles of order, justice, and prosperity. It is evident, 
however, that, in the circumstances of Irish life, the new 
English legislation violated for the Irish people every conception 
of law, honour, equity, and social well-being. The unhappy 
Lord Roche spoke “words of contempt against Her Majesty’s 
laws, calling them unjust.”! “Ireland,” said the Earl of Thomond, 
“is another India for the English: a more profitable India for 
them than ever the Indies were to the Spaniards.” 


ALICE STOPFORD GRE 


NOTE. 


[The nature of Sorowhen lands and other chargeable lands 
in Ireland (by Sir Warham Sentleger). }° 

Sorowhen doth warrant the Lord to come once in every 
fourteen days with all his company, without limitation, to the 
lands charged therewith, and to take meat and drink for him 
and his company from the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
said lands for the space of twenty-four hours. 

Gullycon.! The keepers and huntsmen of the Lord’s hounds 
and greyhounds may take by way of cess sufficient meat and 
drink for themselves and their hounds, so that they remain but 
one day and night with every inhabitant. 

Gullycree.» Keepers of the Lord’s stud may pasture the 
stud on the waste lands, and take meat and drink from the 
next inhabitants. 

Cuddye,’ called a night supper, doth warrant the Lord, with 
such company as pleaseth him, to come to the land charged 
therewith, and to take meat and drink for him and his com- 
pany for the space of four meals at four times a_ year, 


1C.S.P. 1589, 247. 

? Lynch: Camb, Ev. III. 75. 

VRORS) S150 Hyco Loy) 

4 SioLLai con, ‘keepers of hounds.’ 

5 Siollai sparse (?), ‘keepers of stud.’ 
® Cur01g, ‘share, portion.’ 
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Kerntye, etc., the overseers and controllers of the serjeants, 
of which kerntye there should be twelve in number. They, 
too, examine the demeanours of the said serjeants, whether 
they deceive the Lord of any part of his rent and duties, and 
to cesse his horsemen and footmen from time to time, and in 
consideration thereof they may take meat and drink of the 
inhabitants of the said country. 

South’ is that the Lord may charge upon the inhabitants 
the cost of his journeys to Dublin or other cities, and the 
cost of receiving the governor or other stranger into his house. 

Mustron When the Lord has any work to build, every 
inhabitant is to help him with his labour. 

Connew* and lyvery is to exact, impose, and take horse 
‘meat, man’s meat, and boy’s meat of all the inhabitants in 
the country so long as pleases the Lord. Besides 135. qd. 
out of every ploughland inhabited and 6s. 8d. cesse of every 
~ waste ploughland. 

Other taxes are mentioned elsewhere:° as Svah,’ money 
rent ; mart, beef rent. 


1 Ceiteazin tige, ‘household kernes.’ 

2 Sedo (?). 

3 Apparently French, murcaptin in Mod. Ir. = braggart. 

4 Coinneath, ‘entertainment, billeting.’ 

5 C.S.P. 1587, 262, 548; 1588, 528. 

6 Spait, ‘tribute.’ O’R. has (1) ‘a tax, fine, amercement’; (2) a ‘quartering 
of soldiers.’ f. path Mote .Dimds . 11, 542 (Gurynnte note). 
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HE following poem was discovered last summer by Professor 
Wilhelm Meyer, of Spires, at the British Museum, in the 
manuscript marked Reg. 15. B. xix. This is a Latin codex of 
very mixed contents, compiled during the ninth century at 
Rheims. It contains among other things copies of Sedulius’ 
Carmen Paschale, Bede’s De Temporum Ratione, the Riddles of 
Symposius, the Satires of Persius, &c. Our poem begins half 
down the page of fo. 89°, and ends at the bottom of the next 
page. Professor W. Meyer had the kindness to place his 
transcript at my disposal for publication in Er1u. No other 
copy of the poem is known to him. 

The two hexameters which serve as a title tell us, what we 
might have gathered from the poem itself, that these ‘ very noble’ 
verses (versus perheriles') were composed ( ficéz) by an Irishman 
Colman (Colmano Scottigend), and addressed to another Colman 
on his return to his native country, i. Ireland. The name 
Colman (‘Little Dove’) is perhaps the most common with. 
Irish ecclesiastics of the sixth and following centuries, SO. 
that it is a hopeless endeavour to identify the two namesakes.. 
The Martyrology of Donegal enumerates no less than 113, 
‘saints’ bearing this name, among them a Colman from Fahan. 
with the nickname zmrama ‘of the voyage’ (8 July), and another 
named azzthzr ‘the pilgrim,’ from Inis Mocholméc (7 November). 
We search the little poem in vain for any indications of the 
period at which it was composed. It may have been written at 
any time from the seventh century, when Irish pilgrims first 
reached the Continent, to the ninth, when their immigration on 
a large scale came to an end. For that it was composed on the | 
Continent there can be no reasonable doubt. The fact that it 
was copied at Rheims points to this conclusion. It could not. 


l herilis = nobilis, Ducange. 
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well have been composed in England or Scotland, for the com- 
paratively short voyage from these countries to Ireland would 
not have been considered so formidable as to warrant the 
expression in |. 17: 


me maris anfractus lustranda et littora terrent. 


If I am right in emending the faulty aurz of 1. 32 into eurz 


(and the use of the epithet xadzfer clinches the matter), the 


two Colmans had lived together at a monastery or monastic 
school somewhere on the coast of France. <A favourable south- 


~ easterly wind was blowing when the younger Colman embarked, 


which would carry him to the shores of south-western England, 
and thence to Ireland. 

The poem is an interesting specimen of early Irish scholar- 
ship of the best period. It is full of reminiscences of Vergilian 
poetry. Professor W. Meyer has kindly supplied me with a 
complete list of these ‘ tags’ from classical poetry, which I append 
in foot-notes.* 


KUNO MEYER 


——-) 


1The word pompifer (1. 23) does not seem to occur in classical Latinity, nor can 
I find it in Ducange. j 
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COLMANO VERSUS IN COLMANUM PERHERILES 
SCOTTIGENA FICTI PATRIAE CUPIDUM ET REMEANTEM. 


Dum subito properas dulces invisere terras,’ 
Deseris et nostrae refugis consortia vitae, 
Festinas citius precibus nec flecteris ullis,’ 
Nec retinere valet blandae suggestio vocis.’ 
5 Vincit amor patriae.* Quis flectere possit amantem ? 
Nec sic arguerim’® deiectae taedia mentis. 
Nam mihi praeteritae®’ Christus si tempora vitae 
Et priscas iterum renovaret ab ordine vires, 
Si mihi quae quondam fuerat floresceret aetas 

1o Et nostros subito faceret nigrescere canos, 
Forsitan et nostras temptarent talia mentem. 
Tu modo da veniam pigraeque ignosce senectae,' 
Quae nimium nostris obstat nunc aemula votis. 
Audi doctiloquo® cecinit quod carmine vates : 

15 Omnia fert aetas,® gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigent effetae in corpore vires,” 
Siccae nec calido complentur sanguine venae. 
Me maris anfractus lustranda et littora™ terrent. 
At tu rumpe moras” celeri sulcare carina, 

20 Colmanique tui semper Colmane memento. 

Iam iam nunc liceat fida te voce monere. 
Pauca tibi dicam vigili quae mente teneto. 


6 deiectae ego, devinctae? destrictae? W. Meyer: dedictae MS. with a mark of 
reference to the marginal note Rq (t.e. Require viz. alterum exemplar); ib. 


tedia MS. 8 priscos MS. I5 tardente MS. 16 effectae MS. 
17 Ln the MS. this line follows 18. siccae nec em. W. Meyer, Hic calido Ms., with 
a vacant space between the words 19 at ego, et MS. 21 liqueat Ms. 


22 quae vigili MS. 


'dulcesque relinquere terras, Aen. 4, 281. ?precibus si flecteris ullis, 
Aen. 2, 689. 3 blandis vocibus, Aen. 1, 670. * vincit amor patriae, 
Bucol. 10, 69. 5 nec vos arguerim, Aen. II, 164. § praeteritos annos si 
Iuppiter referat, Aen. 8, 560. 7 turpi ignosce senectae, Georg. 3, 96. 
® doctiloquus, Mart. Cap. 1, 9, p. 306. Sidon. carm. 22, 82. ° omnia fert 
aetas, Bucol. 9, 51. 10 gelidus tardante senecta Sanguis hebet frigentque effetae 
In corpore vires, Aen. 5, 395. 1 nec maris anfractus lustrandaque littora nobis, 
Lucan. 5, 416. 12 rumpe moras, Aen, 4, 569. 13 longa sulcant vada salsa 


carina, Aen. I0, 197. 
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Non te pompiferi delectet gloria mundi 
Quae volucri vento vanoque simillima somno! 

25 Labitur et vacuas fertur ceu fumus in auras,” 
Fluminis et validi cursu fluit ocior omni. 

Vade libens patriae quoniam te cura remordet.’ 
Omnipotens genitor, nostrae spes unica vitae, 
Qui maris horrisonos fluctus ventosque gubernat, 

30 Det tibi nunc tutas crispantis gurgitis undas,' 

Ipse tuae liquidis rector sit navis in undis, 

4 Aequore nubiferi devectum flatibus euri’ 
Reddat ad optatae Scottorum littora terrae ! 
Tunc valeas fama felix multosque per annos‘® 

35 Vivas egregiae capiens praeconia vitae. 

Hic ego praesentis nunc gaudia temporis opto, 


4 Ut tibi perpetuae contingant gaudia vitae. 

Z 

J 

& 26 otior Ms. 27 ualde MS., corr. W. Meyer ib. gm Ms. an leg. 

. quando? 30 crispanti MS. 32 euri ego, auri MS. 33 reddat ego, 

4 xeddet Ms. ib. adoptatae avd littore MS. corr. H. Osthoff 35 aegregiae MS. 

qf 36 an leg. sic ? 

4 —-— 

e lpar levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno, Aen. 6, 702. 2vacuas it 
fumus ad auras, Aen. 12, 592. ceu fumus inauras, Georg. 4, 498. 3 quando 
-haec te cura remordet, Aen. I, 261. 4 ipse rector, Aen. 5, 176. liquidas 
proiecit in undas, Aen. 5, 859. 5 nubifer eurus, Sil. Ital. 10, 322. 6 multosque 


per annos, Aen. I, 31. Georg. 4, 208. 
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NOTES 
Arg. 


(G) peg (ed. Stokes, no. 356) has this gloss: 


Corbad .i. truailled no salchad, [ut est] “ar corbazd arg 
in [nJidhan.” 

Stokes suggests that avg is connected with Nhg. arg, As. 
carh, Old N. argr. Meyer, in the Addenda to his Contrzbutzons, 
doubtfully suggests the meaning “evil.” But if we substitute 
the reading azzdan, found in MacFirbis’ copy of the Glossary 
(Stokes’ “F”), we get a satisfactory interpretation : ar corbaza* 
arg antdan, ‘for an impure drop corrupts.’ Both Cormac and 
O’Davoren (no. 43) have avg .i. banmne. The lemma may have 
been originally a gloss on Horace’s Szucerum est nis? vas, 
guodcunque tnfundis acesctt. 


Magar. 


This word occurs in Cormac’s Glossary, in the article orc 
trétth. Lomna, Find ta Baiscne’s buffoon, has surprised one 
of Find’s concubines with another man, Coirpre, who kills him, 
and cuts off his head. Find discovers Coirpre cooking a 
salmon, with Lomna’s head set on a spike beside him. The 
head utters riddling words—Orce brecc bronnfind bruchtas di 
(de MSS.) magur fo muirib, This I take to mean ‘a speckled 
white-bellied salmon which is bursting with spawn under the 
sea. The phrase seems intended to convey to Find a hint of 
the woman’s unfaithfulness. The passage towards the end of 


‘ Or, as Dr. Meyer suggests to me, azcorbai: see his Contributions, arcorpaim. 


NOTES IOI 


the article should be read as a gloss on these words: orec 
brecc bronnfind .i. bratdn. [in bratan, Bodl.] dz magur i. tssed a 
damna. I understand the last words to mean ‘with spawn, 
that is, its young’: cf. rég-damna. For magar, ‘spawn, see 
Dinneen’s Dectzonary, and that of the Highland Texts Society. 
Cormac (p. 120), followed by O’Clery, has magar .i. min-iasc. 


Uhere is another magar which seems at first sight quite a 
different word. Cormac has grazbre .i. magar .i. briathar grata, 
which is copied by O’Mulconry ; O’Clery has graddre .i. briathar 
grata, and maghar .i. briathar: hence O’Reilly’s ‘ magar, a 
word, expression,’ The only passage known to me which would 
admit this use of magar occurs in the Dindsenchas of Port 
Lairge (LL. 197 a 35). Rot son of Cithang hears the song of 
mermaids— 


Co cuala in fagur andsin, 
ropo magur co mor-neim ; 
muirn na mur-duchand mara 
os na tonnaib taeb-glana. 


“Then he heard the sound, it was a magur of baleful force, the 
chant of mermaids of the sea over the bright-ridged waves.” 


But here the translation which best fits the context is ‘lure.’ 
This would be a natural extension of the meaning ‘bait,’ which 
is given by the Highland Society’s dictionary, by O'Reilly, and 
by Dinneen. Thus magar means (1) spawn, (2) fry, (3) fry used 
as bait, (4) allurement in general. Cormac’s brzathar grata is. 
then a loose approximation to (4). 

The Rev. F. W. O’Connell tells me that in the modern 
idiom the phrase maghar an mhadra is used to denote ‘a jeering 
expression of face’: this is probably a further extension of the 
same word. | . a 

_Mag-ar, ‘arable ground,’ is, of course, entirely different. de 
is found in O’Clery, and at LL. 156a1. 


N¢é toircéba. 


“In the tale Aided Chett matc Miégach : (edited by Meyer, 
Todd Lectures, xiv., p. 36), Cet’s charioteer taunts him with the 
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insult put upon him by Conall Cernach: “#é¢ amae! in fer 
rolé. dr Connacht do tabatrt méla fort, 7 nt totrcéba Painm 
co brdth can a bds nb can a riacad a fescur.” The editor 
renders “Thy name will not endure till Doom”; and in his 
Glossary refers tocrcéba to an assumed do-aircbim, apparently 
the orthotonic form of Windisch’s ¢ergabim. The word is 
probably the same which occurs in the hymn edited by J. G. 
O’Keeffe in the last number of ERIU, p. 30, stanza 18— 


intan tairgeba lem-sa 
déna cennsa frim anmain. 
(v. 2. toirceubai, tairceubhai.) 


This seems to mean “ When Thou shalt come to me, deal 
gently with my soul!” For the use of /a cf. do ticfad la Ultu, 
“would come into Ulster’ (Zodd Lectures, xiv. 26). 


In the Battle of Moytura, Rev. Celt. xii. 82, we have fargebu 
deogh firu Erenn ce bet go cenn secht mbliadan isin cath, which 
Stokes translates “drink shall be provided for the men of 
Ireland,” &c. Again, in the same tale, Rev. Celt. xii. 88, Za7- 
ceéba arm nua uaim-sai tna tnoth, rendered by Stokes “TI will 
provide a new weapon in its place.” The literal meaning is, I 
think, ‘drink shall come to the men of Erin,’ ‘a new weapon 
shall come from me.’ (With ¢arceba uaim-sai compare domiced 
claideb uazb, LL 248 a y.) 

The corresponding orthotonic form is found in Zain dé 
Dartada (Irische Texte, ii. 2, 190) do-t-airgeba ceca ech ndubgias 
(Book of Lecan} = dotatrcibe huaim-si coeca ngabur ndubglas 
(Egerton, 1782). Just above, the Lecan text has dothairgebad 
uaim-sé uile (read dotaircébat) ; and at p. 193 the Egerton MS. 
reads Et tazrcgebat hil-laa-si in i[s|]ainnriuth. In each case the 
meaning seems to be ‘there shall come to thee,’ or ‘ they shall 
come.’ The passage quoted above from the Azded Chezt means 


then literally, ‘thy name shall not come to Doomsday, i.e. ‘shall 
not survive.’ 


In none of these passages would Windisch’s -tergabim 
‘profero’ suit the context. In each case the meaning required 
seems to be ‘come.’ Is it not then simplest to refer these 
forms to do-airicim? For similar extensions of the 6-future, 
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see Strachan, ZCP iii. 487. Ni? dacrcéba (passing into ¢airgdba) 
from Zé ¢atricim, is not more surprising than -azdléba from 
adellaim etc. Thurneysen (zézd. note) is no doubt right in 
attributing the spread of such forms to the influence of the 
- numerous compounds of gadazm. 
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CRIST ROCROGHAD 


“THE following short poem on Christ and His Apostles is 


taken from the Book of Hy Maine, folio 132d. A similar 


poem is printed by Whitley Stokes in the Revue Celtique, 
vol. viii., p. 350. The metre is Dezbhzdhe. 


We 


Crist rocrochad, choem ar chend, i ndorus Jerusalem : 
folt dond is ulcha fata _— for ind Righ 4n ro-[f]atta. 


. Folt liath, ulcha gairit glan for Petur cend na n-apstal: 
rachrochadh, ’sa c[h Jend ri lar, hi ferund rigda Roman. 

. Hi toeb Roma, rothend gal, rodichennad Pol apstal : 
ulcha fota, chaem a dath, for in fir mael go mor-rath. 

. Andrias, ulcha fata fair, dub a mong ar in righ-flaith, 
rochrochad ’san Dacia aird do lamaib Eigius imgairg. 


. Iacob dub-c[h|ass, chaem in chend, __ rogaeth i nJerusalem. 


fata ulcha in c[h]léirigh c[hjain, Hiruad Agripp romudaigh. 


. Eoin dalta Crzs¢ cen gheis éc a hoenur i nEffis: 


dorigne in soscéla saer, folt cen ulchai ar in fir-naem. 


. Pilip rocrochadh ar Dia in Heropoli Frigia : 


robui for cuingidh na sluagh ulcha fir-fata find-ruad. 


. Ro claidbed Tomas tall tra i nIndia in Calamina: 


ulcha cass fota uili, folt dub ar in deag-duini. 


1. choem ar chend] Zeg, coem ar cend, Throughout the poem there is aspira- 


tion where one would not expect it. Cf. 3, chaem a dath, 5. chaem in chend, etc. 


3. for in fir mael] Cf. Rev. Celt. viii. 350. 
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GHRIS Te W AseChU CHIED, 


I. Christ was crucified—fair is our (?) head—before Jeru- 
salem; the glorious, very tall king, had brown hair and a 
long beard. 


2. Grey hair and a short neat beard on Peter, the head of the 
apostles. He was crucified with his head to the ground in the 
royal Roman land. 


3. By the side of Rome—of very strong valour—Paul the 
apostle was beheaded. A long beard, fair its hue, upon the 
crop-headed man of great grace. 


4. Andrew—a long beard he had—-black was the hair of the 
kingly prince ; he was crucified in noble Dacia by the hands of 
the very fierce Egias. 


5. James of the black curls—fair the head—was slain in 
Jerusalem. Long was the beard of the fair cleric—Herod 
Agrippa destroyed him. 


6. John, the fosterling of Christ without a prohibition, died 
alone in Ephesus. He wrote the noble Gospel—there was hair 
without beard on the true saint. 


7, Philip was crucified for God, in Hierapolis of Phrygia. 
There was on the champion of the hosts a very long, light-red 
beard. 


8. Thomas was put to death by the sword beyond there in 
India, in Calamina. There was a cusled beard, all long, and 
black hair on the good man. 


5. Rev. Celt. has ‘find a foilt’ for James and Andrew; /eg. caem in cend ; 
leg. rogaet. 
8. Cf. Atkinson’s ‘‘ Passions and Homilies,’’ 1. 3093. 
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g. Partholon romarb claideb ee Oe 
ulcha fota, foltan derg  robui for cuingidh na chaem-learg. 


10. Matha rocloidbed co lond hi toeb Sléibe Parthorum : 
robui tre mullach ind fir folt cass cen ulchai etir. 


11. Iacdb mac Ailphi cen on: © ulcha fata ar in abstul: 
brathir Matha, dub a dend, atbath i nlerusalem. 


12. Simon Cananda chaem dil fuair a chrochad hi Parthib ; 
ulcha fata, folt cass dub atcondcas ar in abstul. 

13. Mairc dochuaid bas ar Dia i cathraig Alexandria 
raadnacht Lucas lan do brigh ’sin cathraig hi Constantin. 


14. Rogaeth Matha ciar bo trog baili hi torchair Partholon. 
fuair Madian a thairbirt thair i tir airdirc Luda. 


15. lacob brathir De fodéin mac Cleopa cosin dag-méin, 
Iacob Sidus chaem in chend ard-easpcob Hierusalem. 


16. Deffir na Iacob uili cluned huaim chech deag-duini 
mac Zebedei breo dibsain braithir uirdnidi Eoin. 


17. lacob mac Ailphi cen ail mor do sluagaib ro leassaigh : 
in tres Iacob ard amra brathir in Righ ro-c[h]alma. 


18. Iudas marntid nar maith ciall, *na inad tucad Madian, 
is 6 rochoid co siair toich ocus Crist isin cruaidh-chroich. 


19. Rocuinnig foigde co fir cosin siair iar mbrath ind Righ, 
co raberbad cailech cain d’ludas colach dia c[h]aithim. 


20. And atrubairt in bean ris : “ni maith in gnim dorignis. 
brath ind Righ atrae iar tain hi cind tri trath a talmain.” 


g. Second verse wanting, and last verse is a syllable too long. 
11. dend ‘hue’ gl. supra .i. dath. 
14. deg. rogaet; hi thorchair Ms.; Madian i.e. Matthias. The last verse is a 
syll. short and does not rhyme. 
15. deg. caem in cend. 
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9g. A sword killed Bartholomew ; there was a long beard and 
red hair on the champion of the fair fields. 

10. Matthew was slain violently by the sword on the side of 
Mount Paratrom. Curled hair was on the man’s head, and no 
beard at all. 

11. James, son of Alpheus, without blemish—a long beard 
had the apostle. The brother of Matthew—blacix his hue—died 
in sae 

. Simon of Canaan—fair, Beloved met his crucifixion 
among the Parthians. A long beard, black curled hair, was 
seen on the apostle. 

13. Mark went to death for God in the city ae Alexandria. 
Luke, full of virtue, was buried in the city in Constantinople. 

14. Matthew was slain, although it was pitiful, in the place 
where Bartholomew fell. Matthias met his deliverance (?) east 
in the illustrious land of Judea. 

15. James, a brother of God himself, son of Cleophas of the 
good countenance. James of Sidus (?), fair the head, (was) arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem. 

10. The difference of all the James’s, let every good person 
hear from me. The son of Zebedee, a flame of them, a 
famous noble brother of John. 

17. James, son of Alpheus, without reproach— many hosts he 
has benefited. The third James, high, excellent, (was) brother 
of the very courageous King. 

18. Judas, the traitor, who had not good sense, in his place 
Matthias was brought. It is he who went to his sister while 
Christ was on the cruel cross. 

19. He asked a boon truly of the sister after having betrayed 
the King, that she should boil a fair cock for sinful Judas to 
consume it. 

20. Thereupon the woman said to him: “ Not good is the 
deed you have done, to betray the King, who shall rise after- 
wards at the end of three days out of the earth.” 


16. eg. cech for older cach. Cf. chaem in chend supra. It would seem as if % 
stood for eclipsis in some of these cases. Compare use of aspirated for eclipsed fin 
LB. The second couplet does not rhyme. 

18. croith Ms, 


P 
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21. “ Nuchun eirg Isuatalmain,” © ar ludas [fJeoc[h]air angbaid, 


28 


24, 


NG, 


Dye, 


. . . . : — > ” 
“Co rogaire gairm nach dis in cailech it romarbais. 


. In cailech robuidh ar theinid, co derb ocus co demin, 


tanig asin tigh anall co rogair a t[h]ri garmand. 


Rongastigh Iudas budéin ocus dorat hi cruad réig: 
issé toissech luid iar tain i n-iffirnd iarna argain. 


Ocht mbliadua cethrachat cain soegul Maire cen mebail: 
tar Gis a mzc moir miadaigh ni raba acht da aenbliadain. 


Dismus ocus Geomus gand anmand Grécda na latrand : 
Ioca, moad, monar nglé, a n-anmand la Eabraide. 


Iudas Semor, saer in fer, rotogaib croich in Coimdeadh, 


iarna cleith fon talmain thair tricha bliadza ar dib milib. 


Racongna rim-sa Ri nél tria rath clainne Israél, 
ar braithre mora Maire conamthair-se throdcaire. 
Crist rocrochad. 


22. leg. robti. 
26. croith Ms. 
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21. “Jesus will not rise from the earth,” said fierce, wicked 
Judas, “ until the cock which you have killed crows a cry which 
is not weak.” i 


22. The cock which was on the fire, truly and certainly, came 
across out of the house from beyond until he crowed his three 
cries. 


23. Judas put a noose round his own neck, and put himself 
ina hard gibbet.. He was the first who went afterwards into hell 
after its being plundered. 


24. Forty-eight fair years was the life of Mary without shame. 
After her great noble son she was alive only two years. 


25. Dysmas, and Gesmus the spare, were the Greek names 
of the robbers. Ioca, Miroad (?), a clear work, their names 
among the Hebrews. . 

26. Judas of Semor, noble the man, took up the cross of the 
Lord, after its being hidden under the earth in the East thirty 
years and two thousand 

27. May the king of clouds help me, through the grace of the 
_ Children of Israel, for ae great... of Mary that mercy may 
come to me. j a 
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JOHN STRACHAN 


HIS is the last number of ERIU on whose title-page the 

revered name of John Strachan will appear. On the 
25th September a blind and cruel fate put an end to his life and 
labours. 

For nearly twenty years Strachan had worked indefatigably 
for the advance of Celtic studies ; and he had won for himself a 
foremost place among philologists, in whose ranks his prema- 
ture death leaves a gap which it will take many years to fill; 
while those associated with him in his work and plans will feel 
his loss daily for a long time to come. 

The appended list of publications, from which it is hoped 
that nothing of importance is omitted, will give to our readers 
an idea of the nature and extent of his work, which covered 
almost the whole field of Celtic philology. Only those, however, 
who have closely followed the more recent developments of 
Celtic research know that almost every one of the greater and 
smaller papers enumerated broke new ground, and established 
some important law in grammar or etymology, or in the history 
of the language. 

But while we look back with admiration on his great 
achievements, we realize with dismay our disappointed hopes 
and expectations. For, after years of preparation, Strachan 
was just beginning to plan great and comprehensive works, 
which would have placed Celtic studies on a broader and 
sounder foundation, while they would have lightened the task . 
of the student. Among the books projected by him may be 
mentioned a Glossary to the two volumes of the Zhesaurus 
Paleohibernicus ; a treatise on the verbal system inthe Annals 
of Ulster; an Old- and Middle-Irish Grammar and Reader. For 
several of these he had already begun to collect material. A 
Middle-Welsh Grammar and Reader is fortunately left com- 
plete. He was correcting proofs and collating manuscripts 


for it up to the day on which the dread disease laid hold 
of him. 


od 


Se 
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With this unwearied research teaching went hand in hand. 
He founded in the University of Manchester the first Celtic 
School in Britain on a scientific basis, which in its curriculum 
embraced almost every branch of Celtic learning. It is true 
that his own university was late—too late—in recognizing his 
unrivalled eminence as a Celtic scholar and teacher ; and it is a 
sad thought to his friends that the last years of his life, though 
they were made happy by the realisation of schools of Celtic 
both in Manchester and Dublin, were also rendered almost 
unbearable by the burden thrown upon him. He had to do the 
work which, in better equipped universities, is divided among 
four professors, having to teach both Greek and Celtic, Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology. In reading his letters during those 
years, one finds hardly one in which he does not excuse himself 
for not having written before, or for some other trifling neglect 
onthe ground of his being too busy and tired. He never allowed 
himself the luxury of a holiday. His vacations were given up to 
research for the purpose of advancing knowledge, and equipping 
himself the better for the task of training his students. 

During the summer of 1903 he opened the School of Irish 
Learning with courses in Old and Middlie-Irish, which he con- 
tinued to hold for four successive years. For them he com- 
piled his Selectcons from the Old-Irish Glosses and Old-Lrish 
Paradigms, now indispensable text-books in all universities 
where Irish is studied. 

He was a contributor to every number of ERIU. The pre- 
sent issue contains the last sheet which he had passed for press 
of his edition of the oldest version of the Tain. 

To those who had the good fortune to work with him or be 
numbered among his students his severe conception of scholar- 
ship, and his ungrudging devotion in its service will ever remain 
a guiding force and an inspiration. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


1887 Keltic Notes. (Bectrage zur Kunde der indog. Sprachen, 


1888 


1889 


1891 


1892 


1893 


xiii., pp. 128-132.) ; 
(1) ¢- preterite. (2) dative singular of a- stems. (3) vocative plural of 

o- stems. (4) eclipsis destituens. 

Analecta. Passages for translation. Latin and Greek. 
(In conjunction with A. S. WILKINS. London, 
Macmillan. 256 pp., 8vo.) 

Abstufung in case-endings. (Beztrage zur Kunde der 
indog. Sprachen, xiv., pp. 173-6, 306.) 

Celtica. (zb¢d., pp. 312-16.) 

Post-verbal Aspiration in Old Irish. (zdzd., xv., pp. 100- 
120.) 

Herodotus. Book vi. (London, Macmillan, 8vo.) 

Contains an introduction on the Ionic dialect. 

Vas, essen. (Zeztschr. fiir vgl. Sprachforschung, xxxii., 
p: 320.) 

Middle-Welsh pieu, Mod.-Welsh piau. (Beztrage zur 
Kunde der indog. Sprachen, xvii. pp. 292-296.) 

Etymologies. (zb., pp. 296-303.) 

Ambulare [Etymology of the word]. (Classical Review, 
V., Pp- 377-8.) 

The compensatory lengthening of vowels in Irish. (P/zlo- 
logical Society Trans., XXviii., pp. 217-259. Reprinted 
with additions and corrections, in Bectrage zur Kunde 
der indog. Sprachen, xx., p. 1-38, 1894.) 

Latin perendie. (Indogermanische Forsch., i., pp. 500-1.) 

Latin szbelus, sebtlo. (Bettrége zur Kunde der indog. 
Sprachen, xviii., pp. 147-148.) 

On the Perfect. (zbzd., p. 276.) 

Gaelic mar = ar ‘our’. (Rev. Cét. xiii., p. 504-5.) 

Koseformen in der Anrede. (Zeztschr. fiir ugl. Sprachfor- 
schung, Xxxii., p. 596.) 

Etymologien. (Zeztschr. fiir ugl. Sprachforschung, xxxiii. 
pp. 304-07) [dated Aug. 22, 1892]. 

Keltische Etymologien. (lzdogermanische forschungen, 
ii, pp. 369-70.) 

Etymologies. (Phdlol. Soc. Trans., xxviii., pp. 289-96.) 
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1897 


1898 


1899 
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Contributions to the History of the Deponent Verb in 
Irish. (Phalol. Soc. Trans., xxviii. pp. 444-568.) 

The Verbal System of the Saltairna Rann. (PAzlol. Soe. 
Lrans., XXix., pp. 1-76.) 
The Importance of Irish for the Study of Scottish Gaelic. 
(Gaelic Society of Inverness, Trans. xix., pp. 13-25.) 
On the Use of the particle vo- with preterital tenses in 
Old! Irish: w(PAzlol. Soc. Trans. xxixy pp 77-103.) 
The date of the Amra Choluimb Chille. (Kev. Celt., xvii., 
Pp. 41-44.) 

Macan’s Herodotus. [Notice.] (Classical Review, x. 
386-7.) 

Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik. [Notice.] (zdzd,, 
Pp. 443.) . 

On the Uses of the Subjunctive Mood in Irish. (Pz/ol. 
S06. 1[TaNS., KKK, pp.'225-356.) 

Notes on the Milan Glosses. (ev. Celt., xviii., pp. 212-235.) 

Some Notes on the Milan Glosses. (Zeztschr. f. cell, 
Phil., i., pp. 7-16.) 

A Manx Folk-Song. (zbzd., pp. 54-58.) 

[Summary of paper on the “ Use of the particle 7o-.”] 
(Rev. Celt., xviii., pp. 133-135.) 

An Indo-Germanic Word-arrangement. (Zeztschr. fur vgl. 
Sprachforschung, XXxXv., pp. 612-13.) 

[Notice of Pedersen’s Aspirationen i Irsk and Die 
Aspiration im Irischen.]  (Zeztschr. fur celt. Philologie, 
ii., pp. 205-12; 403-09.) 

[Notice of Rozwadowski’s Quaestiones Grammatice et 
Etymologice.] (zdzu., p. 213.) 

Notes on the Milan Glosses. (ev. Celt; xix., pp. 62-66.) 

Old-Irish zarmzfotch quaerit. (zbzd., pp. 177-179.) 

Regnaud’s Eléments de grammaire comparée. [Short 
notice.] Classical Review, Xil., p. 418.) 

The nominative plural of neuter w stems in Celtic, 
(Indogermanische Forschungen, x., pp. 76-77.) 

The Substantive Verb in the Old-Irish Glosses. (Phalol. 
Sees AHS, XXX.9 pp. 1-32.) 

[Summary of same, with Paradigms.] (rev. Celt, xx. 
pp. 80-88.) 
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Final Vowels in the Félire Oengusso. (Rev. Celt, xx., 
pp. I9gI-198 3 295-305.) 

Old-Irish Zoglenomon. (2b., p. 445.) 

The so-called Absolute Form of the Irish Imperfect. 
(Zeitschr. f. celt. Phit., ii., pp. 373-376.) 

Grammatical Notes. (zd7d., pp. 480-493.) 

Action and Time in the Irish Verb. (P/zlol. Soc. Trans., 
XxXxX., pp. 408-38.) 

The Sigmatic Future and Subjunctive in Irish. (Phdlol. 
Soc. Trans., XXX., pp. 291-314.) 

Old-Irish ¢ellatm, tallaim. (Rev. Celt., XXi., pp. 176-178.) 

Infixed @ in conditional sentences in Old Irish. zd.) 
pp. 412-421.) 

The Notes and Glosses in the Zebor na hUtdre. (Arch. 
f. celt, Lex., i., pp. 1-36.) 

Old-Irish emmzth, emid. (cbtd., p. 159.) 

Old-Irish afrithisst. (zbid., p. 230.) 

Old-Irish dz?. (zbzd., p. 471.) 

[Notice of Henderson’s Fled Bricrend.] (Zeztschr. fir 
celt. Philologze, iii., pp. 411-424.) 


1901 Some Notes on the Irish Glosses of Wiirzburg and St. Gall, 


(Zettschr. 7. celt. Phit., iii., pp. 55-60.) 

Irish zo- in a relative function. (zdzd., pp. 283, 284.) 

Grammatical Notes (continued). (zbzd@., pp. 474-491.) 

Thesaurus Palzohibernicus, vol. i.: Biblical Glosses and 
Scholia. (In conjunction: with WHITLEY STOKES.) 
(Cambridge University Press, xxvii + 727 pp., large 
8vo.) 

[Notice of Sarauw’s Irske Studier.] (Zeztschr. fiir celt. 
Philologie, iii., pp. 599-604.) 

The Vienna Fragments of Bede. (Rev. Celt, xxiii. 
PP. 40-49.) 


1902 Ro with the Imperfect Indicative in Irish. (zd., pp. 201, 2.) 


1903 


On some Greek Comparatives. (Classical Rev., xvi., 
PP- 397; 398.) 

On the Language of the Milan Glosses. (Zeztschr. f. celt. 
Phil., iv., 48-71.) 

On the Language of the St. Gall Glosses. (zbzd., pp. 470- 
492.) 
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Thesaurus Paleohibernicus, vol. ii.: Non-biblical Glosses 
and Scholia, &c. (In conjunction with WHITLEY 
STOKES.) (Cambridge University Press, x1+422 pp., 
large 8vo.) 

A List of Old-Trish infixed Pronouns. (Cel¢éa, iii., pp. 101, 
102.) 

Selections from the Irish Glosses. (zbzd., iii., pp. 115, 131, 
147 5 iv. (1904), Pp. 3, 35:) 

Stories from the Tain. [Ten stories, restored text, with 
vocabularies.| (Gaelzc Journal, xiii. and xiv., (1904).) 

Vendryes’ Latin Words in Irish. [Notice.] (Classical 
RéV., XVit:, p. 326.) 

Selections from the Old-Irish Glosses, with notes and 
Vocabulary. (Dublin, School of Irish Learning, viii 
+ 123 pp., sm. 8vo.) 

Atakta. (£riu, i., pp. I-12.) 

1. The nom. plural of masc. -u- stems. 2. The acc. and voc. pl. 
masculine of adjective -o- stems. 3. Acc. pl. masc. of adjectival -io- stems. 
4. Nom. and acc. pl. neuter of adjectival -io- stems. 5. The nom. of the 
pronoun side. 6. The pronoun som sz. 7. The interrogative pronoun. 
8. The sg. of the pres. indic. active in verbal stems ending in aspirated ¢ and 
d. 9g. O. Ir. éola, éula, ‘peritus, expertus.’ 10. Jndinni-se ‘ talis.’ 
11. Lndid, innach. 

Anecdoton. [Hymn to the Blessed Virgin.] (zb¢d., p. 122.) 

Anecdoton. [Poem “The Hermit’s Song,” from MS. 
BAIN 10. |) (202d 4° pa. 138.) 

The Infixed Pronoun in Middle Irish. (zdzd., pp. 153-179.) 

An Old-Irish Metrical Rule. [Riaguil in Choimded.] 
(zbed., pp. 191-208.) 

Tain Bé Cuailnge. (zded., in conjunction with J. G. 
O’KEEFFE.) 


Old-Irish Paradigms. (Dublin, School of [rish Learning, 
83 pp., sm. $vo.) 

The Thesaurus Palzo-hibernicus. [Reply to a criticism 
of Sarauw’s.] (Zectschr. f. celt. Phil., v.. pp. 575-578.) 

Addenda to Zriu i. [Riaguil in Choimded.] (Eriu ii, 
pp. 58-9.) 

Welsh vy- = Irish vo- of possibility. (zdzd., pp. 60-61.) 

Cormac’s Rule. (cdd., pp. 62-68.) 

Further Remarks on Welsh vy-.  (2bzd., 215-220.) 
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Two Monastic Rules. (zézd., pp. 227-229.) 
1, Riagul Chiarain. 2. Riagul na manach liath. 


Contributions to the History of Middle-Irish Declension. 
(Philol. Soc. Trans., XXXi., pp. 202-46.) 


An Old-Irish Homily. (Zz, iii., pp. 1-10, 1907.) 

On some Mutations of initial Consonants in the Old-Welsh 
Verb. (zbzd., pp. 20-28.) 

Miscellanea Celtica. (Fev. Celf, xxviii., pp. 195-207.) 


1. Ir. bronnaid, -bria. 2. Ir. tlenaid, *-tlia, -tlethar. 3. Ir. laigid, 
dellig, 4. W. cythrymhet. 5. O. W. diliu. 6, O. W. initoid. 7. A 
form of the W. subjunctive. 8, The tenses of the Welsh subjunctive. 
g. W. deng. to. Ir. siu, W.hywydd. 11. Ir. géc, W. caine. 12. Ir. éc, 
W. angeu. 13. Ir. marb, W. marw. 14. O. Ir. techt mudu. 15. Ir 
bethu, W. bywyd. 16. Ir. findbuth, W. gwynfyd. 17. Ir. guirid, W. gori. 
18. Ir. atbath. 19. Ir. mligid, doommalgg. 20. Ir. docéised. 21. W. ar 
y ganfed. oa 


CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 


PRIW VOL Ll 


GRAVES OF THE KINGS AT CLONMACNOIS 


Page 166, 53 text, ead Mel rfanaigh ; trans. xead Maelruanaidh 
», 168, 65 text, read Com cenaind; trans. read Cicenann 
», 168, 72 text, read Ci chana; trans. read the comely Ci Connacht 


For the above I have to thank Dr. Bergin.—R. I. B. 


A FRAGMENT OF OLD IRISH 


Page 222, line 1. MS. has . . . dettsu ant anasbeir 

on ,, 6. aridralastar insin = ‘who has arranged(?) that,’ the 
infixed pron. being neuter. If it is 2 sg., the MS. 
reading arztralastar is right. 


84 », 20. coroenastar = *coro nenastar 
35 », 23. imnocht imdilmain Cf. zomnocht tmdilmain o 
ahemhan 7 0 chomhan, Hugh Roe 262, 7. 
a. » 24. MS. has zambered 3 sg. impf. ind. Delete note on 
p.- 2206. 


¥ ,, 28. mairctenaich Cf. feacais for maircctenaigh (sic 
leg.), Hugh Roe 262, 3. 

3 note 7, for zwath fu read tuathtu 

| Page 224, line 12. farbra The MS. has ¢aéra with what looks like the 
compendium for v@ over the 7 Read Zabra 

Pe 7 13. Sanna Moe has 7s 0/6 72.d..7 in mn. 7 tne, that is 25 
olc in dub 7 tn memrum 7 in US ‘bad is the ink, 
and the parchment, and the pen’ (or ‘instrument’). 
Cf. trz tuimthea gléso ‘three ippings of the pen’ 
Thes. ii. 495. 


_ For most of the above I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Whitley 
_Stokes.—O. J. BERGIN. 
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REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL OF 
IRISH LEARNING 


SESSIONS 1904-1907 


WITH the present number of ERIU, which completes the third 
volume of the School Journal, it has been thought desirable to 
give a short account of the work accomplished in the School 
since 1904. A report on the work of the School up to that date 
was appended to the first volume. The present number was 
almost printed off when Professor Strachan, who had been so 
intimately connected with the School since its foundation, was 
snatched away by an untimely death, in the midst of his activities, 
at the early age of forty-five. The following statement is mainly 
a record of the classes held by him since 1904. An account of 


- his first course in 1903 has already been given. 


During the Easter of 1904 classes were held by Professor 
Kuno Meyer, at which the V7szon of Mac Conglinne was read 
through, and by Professor Strachan, who read some of the O/d- 
Irish Hymns, the Irish portion of the Book of Armagh, and the 
Old-Irish treatise called Adgitir Crabard. In the summer of 
1904 Professor Strachan lectured for six weeks in succession, 
two hours every evening, on Old-Irish Grammar, and the critical 
study of Middle-Irish literature, the texts studied on this occasion 
being the Zogail Bruidne Dé Derga, and Selections from the Old- 
Trish Glosses. The lectures were on (1) Elementary Old Irish, 
(2) Noun and Pronoun in Old Irish, and (3) Old-Irish Syntax. 
In addition to the above, an advanced class was held two 
mornings in the week for the study of the Tdz Bé Ciiailnge. 

At the conclusion of this course, a Travelling Scholarship of 
£100 a year for two years, generously provided by Mrs. John 
Richard Green, was awarded to Mr. Osborn Bergin, B.A., to 


enable him to study Celtic and Comparative Philology at the 


Universities of Berlin and Freiburg. 
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During the Easter Vacation of 1905 Professor Strachan held 
a fortnight’s course, at which the Witirzburg Glosses were read, 
and some Middle-Irish texts from the Lebor na hU7dre, includ- 
ing the Scéla Ldi na Britha, the Scéla na hEsséirge, and the 
Stabur-charpat Conculaind. 

In July and August of the sarhe year Professor Strachan 
resumed his classes for the study of Old- and Middle-Irish 
Grammar, and held at the same time classes for advanced 
students in the study of the 7din Bd Cuailnge and the Saltair 
na Rann. Mr. Timothy Lewis, B.A., who attended these 
courses with a Travelling Scholarship from Wales, held a class 
in Welsh Grammar for beginners three evenings in the week. 

Mr. Joseph O'Neill, M.A., who had been attending these 
classes, was awarded a Travelling Scholarship of £75 a year for 
two years, to enable him to continue his studies under Professor 
Strachan at Manchester University. 

In April, 1906, a public lecture on Ogam Inscriptions was 
delivered under the auspices of the School by Principal Rhys, 
of Jesus College, Oxford, at which Professor Kuno Meyer 
presided. 

The Easter Course of 1906 was held by Professor Kuno 
Meyer, who lectured on Irish Metrics. The inaugural lecture, 
at which Lord Castletown presided, was made public. 

During the month of July Professor Strachan held two 
courses, one on Old-Irish Grammar for beginners, and one for 
advanced students on the Ola-Irish Treatise on the Psalter, 
and the Scél muccc matc Ddathéd. This was the last course of 
lectures delivered in the School by Professor Strachan. At the 
conclusion a Travelling Scholarship of £75 a year for two years 
was awarded to Mr. Tomas O Maille, B.A., to continue his 
studies under Professor Strachan at Manchester University. 

In October of this year (1906) Mr. Osborn Bergin, having 
taken his Ph.D. degree at Freiburg with a dissertation on 
Palatalization in Old-Irish, was appointed to give continuous 
instruction in the School throughout the year. Dr. Bergin 
accordingly held a series of classes in the autumn of 1906 and 
spring of 1907 on Old-Irish Grammar, Historical Modern Irish, 
and Dr. Strachan’s Zaz Zales. The Summer Course was also 
held by Dr. Bergin, who lectured daily for four weeks on Old 
Trish, and Historical Modern Irish, and read with advanced 
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students an Early Middle-Irish text on the Expulsion of the 
Deéssz. 

The above summer classes have been regularly attended by 
students from all parts of Ireland, from England, Wales, Scotland, 
and the United States. Through the kindness of Mrs. J. R. 


Green, Lord Castletown, and others, small Travelling Scholar- 


ships have been annually awarded to enable students living at a 
distance to attend. 

The following publications have been issued by the School :— 
Selections from the Old-Irish Glosses, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Professor Strachan, 1904; Old-Irish Paradigms, also by 
Professor Strachan, in 1905. A Primer of Irish Metrics, by 
Professor Kuno Meyer, is in the press, and will be issued 
shortly. Dr. Bergin has prepared a volume of Selectzons from 
Keating’s History, the text of which has been printed off. It 
will be accompanied by a grammatical introduction and a 
vocabulary. 

Through the continued generosity of Mr. Thomas Kelly the 
School has been comfortably housed since 1904, first at 28 Clare 
Street, and now at 33 Dawson Street. 

A list of the donors and subscribers is appended. The 


School has, in addition, enjoyed an annual grant of £100 from 
‘the Treasury during the years 1905 and 1906 ; increased to £200 


for the current year. 
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